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PREFACE 


^7 


by Niccolo Machiavegliy 1 
Florentine Citizen and Secret ary , 2 
to his book on the art of war 
to Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi y 3 Florentine Patrician 


[1] Many have held and hold this opinion, Lorenzo: that there are no things less 
in agreement with one another or so dissimilar as the civilian and military lives. 

[2] Hence it is often seen that if someone plans to succeed in the soldier’s career, 4 
he not only changes dress immediately, but also departs from every civilian prac¬ 
tice 5 in his customs, usages, voice, and bearing. For he who wants to be unen¬ 
cumbered and ready for every [act of] violence does not believe he can wear 
civilian dress; nor can he, judging civilian customs to be effeminate and such 
usages to be unfavorable to his deeds, have those customs and usages; nor does 
maintaining his ordinary bearing and words appear fitting to him who wants to 
frighten other men with his beard and curses. In these times, this makes such 
an opinion very true. [3] But if ancient orders were considered, nothing would 
be found more united, more in conformity, and, of necessity, as much inclined 


1. The Tuscan spelling of Machiavelli. 

2. The title “Secretary” refers to Machiavelli’s fourteen years of service to the Florentine 
republic, from 1498 to 1512, as secretary to the Second Chancery. Regarding his publisher’s willing¬ 
ness to allow Machiavelli to use the title of which he had been stripped years earlier, see Peter God- 
man, From Poliziano to Machiavelli: Florentine Humanism in the High Renaissance (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1998), 235-38. 

3. Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi (1482-1549) was a wealthy banker and a member of an influen¬ 
tial family with complicated connections to the Medici family. Often rivals, the two families were 
nonetheless linked by bonds of marriage and finance, and even political alliances (most notably 
between Lorenzo de’ Medici and Lorenzo Strozzi’s brother, Filippo). Lorenzo Strozzi facilitated 
contact between Machiavelli and the Medici in March of 1520 and was an occasional visitor to the 
Orti Oricellari and a son-in-law of Bernardo Rucellai (see AW I, note 5). 

4. Or: to take advantage of the business of money. 

5. Lit.: use. 
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Preface 


toward one another 6 as these. For all the arts that are ordered in a city 7 for the 
sake of the common good of men, all the orders made there for living in fear of 
the laws and of God, would be in vain if their defenses were not prepared. When 
these [defenses are] well ordered, they maintain the [arts and orders], even 
though the latter are not well ordered. [4] Thus, on the contrary, good orders 
without military help are disordered no differently than the rooms of a proud 
and regal palace when, by being uncovered, they have nothing that might defend 
them against the rain, even though [they are] ornamented with gems and gold. 
[5] And if in every other order of cities or kingdoms the utmost diligence was 
used to keep men faithful, peaceful, and full of the fear of God, in the military it 
was redoubled. For in what man should the fatherland look for greater faith than 
in him who has to promise to die for it? [6] In whom should there be more love 
of peace than in him who alone can be harmed by war? [7] In whom should there 
be more fear of God than in him who, submitting to infinite dangers everyday, 
has more need of His help? [8] This necessity, well considered both by those who 
gave laws to empires and by those who were put in charge of military training, 
made the soldiers’ life praised by other men and followed and imitated with ut¬ 
most attention. [9] But because military orders are altogether corrupt and sep¬ 
arated by great lengths from ancient modes, these 8 sinister opinions regarding 
them have arisen that make [men] hate the military and flee association 9 with 
those who practice it. [10] And judging by what I have seen and read that it is not 
impossible to bring [the military] back to ancient modes and give it some form 
of past virtue, I decided, so as not to pass these my idle times without doing any¬ 
thing, to write what I understand about the art of war for the satisfaction of 
those who are lovers of ancient actions. [11] And although it is a spirited thing to 
deal with material of which one has not made a profession, nonetheless I do not 
believe it is an error to occupy with words a rank that many have, with greater 
presumption, occupied with deeds. For the errors I may make as I write 10 can be 
corrected without harm to anyone, but those that are made by them as they act 
cannot be known except with the ruin of empires. [12] Therefore, Lorenzo, you 
will consider the qualities of my efforts and give them that blame or praise 
which, according to your judgment, they will seem to have merited. [13] These I 
am sending to you, both to show myself [to be] grateful for the benefits I have 
received from you, even though my ability 11 does not measure up, and also be- 

6. Lit.: that love one another as much. 8. “These” seems to have no antecedent. 

7. Lit.: civility. 9. Lit. conversation. 

10. Lit.: [while] writing; i.e., the personal pronoun “I” has been added. 

11. Lit.: possibility. 
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cause (since it is customary to honor with similar works 12 those who are re¬ 
splendent in nobility, wealth, talent, and liberality) I know in wealth and nobil¬ 
ity you do not have many equals, in genius few, and in liberality none. 


12. Here Machiavelli calls writings “works,” while above he contrasts his writing to the “works” 
(translated as “deeds” or “act”) of soldiers and military leaders. 



BOOK ONE OF THE ART OF WAR 


^7 


by Niccolo Machiavegli , 
Florentine Citizen and Secretary, 
to Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi, 
Florentine Patrician 1 


[1] Because I believe that one can praise any man without reproach after his 
death, since every cause and suspicion of adulation have passed away, I will not 
hesitate to praise our Cosimo Rucellai, 2 whose name will never be recalled by me 
without tears, since I knew in him those things that can be desired by friends in 
a good friend and by his fatherland in a citizen. [2] For I do not know what was 
so much his (not even excepting his soul) 3 that it would not have been willingly 
spent by him for his friends; I do not know of any undertaking that would have 
frightened him wherein he had recognized the good of his fatherland. [3] And I 
confess freely that I have not found among the many men I have known and 
dealt with, a man in whom there was a spirit more on fire for great and magnif¬ 
icent things. [4] Nor in his death did he complain to his friends of anything else 
but of being born to die young in his own houses and unhonored without hav¬ 
ing been able, as accorded with his spirit, to help anyone. For he knew that noth¬ 
ing else could be said of him except that a good friend had died. [5] It does not 
stand because of this, however, that we, and anyone else who knew him as we 
did, cannot vouch for his praiseworthy qualities because his works did not ap¬ 
pear. [6] It is true that fortune was not, however, so much an enemy to him that 
he did not leave any brief record of the dexterity of his talent, as some of his 


1. For explanations of names and titles used in the title of book I, see AW pr., notes 1-3. 

2. Cosimo Rucellai (1494-1519), a dedicatee of the Discourses on Livy, hosted a circle of promi¬ 
nent Florentines with literary and political interests frequented by Machiavelli and the young in¬ 
terlocutors of the Art of War (see note 8). The circle met on the same site and had some of the same 
participants as that begun by his grandfather, Bernardo Rucellai (see note 5). 

3. Machiavelli’s parentheses. 
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I 7 

writings and compositions of love verses show. In these, although he had not 
been in love, he used to train himself in his youthful age so as not to consume his 
time in vain, until fortune had conducted him to higher thoughts. Therein one 
can clearly understand with how much felicity he would have described his con¬ 
cepts and how much he would have been honored in poetry if it had been prac¬ 
ticed by him as his ultimate purpose. [7] Since, therefore, fortune has deprived 
us of the use of one [who was] so much a friend, it appears to me that one can¬ 
not make other remedies—the best that are possible for us to seek—than to en¬ 
joy his memory and repeat anything that may have been subtly said or wisely dis¬ 
puted by him. [8] And because nothing regarding him is more fresh than the 
discussion that Lord Fabrizio Colonna 4 had with him in his gardens 5 in recent 
times (where the things of war were disputed at length by that lord, both subtly 
and prudently questioned in good part by Cosimo), and having been present 
with some other friends of ours, it seemed [well] to me to recall it to memory so 
that by reading it the friends of Cosimo who convened there may refresh the 
memory of his virtue in their spirit, and others may, on the one hand, complain 
about not having been there and, on the other hand, learn many things useful not 
only for military but also civil life, wisely disputed by a very knowledgeable man. 

[9] I say, therefore, that while returning from Lombardy, where he had sol¬ 
diered for a long time for the Catholic King 6 to his own great glory, Fabrizio 
Colonna decided as he passed through Florence to stay in that city for some days 


4. Fabrizio Colonna (1450-1520), a prominent mercenary captain, fought in the Italian Wars 
first for the French against Italian, papal, and Aragonese forces, and then for the papacy and the 
Spanish against the French. He had major roles in Charles VIlFs invasion of Italy (1494) and at 
such battles as Cerignola (1503) and Ravenna (1512), where as cavalry commander on the Spanish 
side he was subjected to the first decidedly successful deployment of field artillery. In 1515 he be¬ 
came constable of the kingdom of Naples, in the northern region of which he had his estate at 
Tagliacozza. Several times between 1504 and 1505, Piero Soderini (1452-1522), leader of the Floren¬ 
tine republic and Machiavelli’s political patron, championed hiring Fabrizio to lead Florence in its 
costly war to retake Pisa. Soderini’s efforts to hire Fabrizio were unsuccessful in part because Fa¬ 
brizio was then in the hire of Spain, the chief adversary of Florence’s traditional ally, France. 

5. The Orti Oricellari (the Rucellai family’s gardens) were the meeting place of a literary circle 
of prominent intellectuals and politicians founded by Cosimo Rucellai’s grandfather, Bernardo 
Rucellai (1448-1514), who was married to Nannina de’ Medici (cf. FH VII 5), granddaughter of the 
great Medici ruler of Florence, Cosimo de’ Medici (1389-1464). Bernardo was a proponent of an 
aristocratic or oligarchic republic and a bitter enemy of Piero Soderini and of what Bernardo took 
to be Soderini’s excessively democratic republic. Bernardo withdrew into his literary circle and 
then into exile during Florence’s republican years (1494-1512), returning to politics under the re¬ 
stored Medici only briefly before his death. 

6. Ferdinand the Catholic (1452-1516), II king of Sicily, II of Aragon, III of Naples, and V of 
Castile. Ferdinand died some eight months before the supposed date of the setting of the dialogue 
(September 1516) and was succeeded by Charles I of Spain (1500-58), who in 1519 became Charles V 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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so as to visit His Excellency the Duke 7 and to see again some gentlemen with 
whom he had had some acquaintance in the past. [10] Hence it seemed [well] to 
Cosimo to invite him to a banquet in his gardens, not so much to use his liber¬ 
ality as to have cause to speak with him at length, and to understand and learn 
various things from him in accordance with what one can hope for from such a 
man, since it appeared to him to be an opportunity to spend a day discussing 
those matters that satisfied his spirit. [11] So according to his wish, Fabrizio came 
and was received by Cosimo together with some other of his trusted friends, 
among whom were Zanobi Buondelmonti, Batista della Palla, and Luigi Ala- 
manni, 8 all youths loved by him and very ardent for the same studies, whose 
good qualities we will omit because every day and every hour they are their own 
praise. [12] Therefore, according to the times and the place, Fabrizio was hon¬ 
ored by all of them with the greatest honors possible. But convivial pleasures 
passed, the tables cleared, and every order of celebration concluded—which are 
concluded promptly in the presence of great men who have turned their minds 
to honorable thoughts—since the days were long 9 and the heat great, Cosimo, 
so as better to satisfy his desire, judged that it would be well to go to the most 
secret and shady part of his garden, using the opportunity of fleeing the heat. 
[13] Having arrived there and taken seats, some on the grass, which is very fresh 
in that place, and some on the benches ordered in those parts under the shade 
of very tall trees, Fabrizio praised the place as delightful. And considering the 
trees individually 10 and not recognizing some of them, he stopped, his spirit un¬ 
certain. 11 [14] Having discerned this, Cosimo said: “You perhaps do not have 
knowledge of some of these trees. But do not marvel at this, for some of these are 
more celebrated by the ancients than by the common usage today.” [15] And 


7. Lorenzo di Piero di Lorenzo de’ Medici (1492-1519), the dedicatee of The Prince , was made 
duke of Urbino in August 1516 by his uncle, Giovanni de’ Medici (1475-1521), who had become 
Pope Leo X in 1513. Only by dint of heavy taxation (which earned him the resentment of many Flo¬ 
rentines) was Lorenzo able to hold the duchy of Urbino against the attempts of his predecessor, 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, to retake it by force. Lorenzo had succeeded his uncle, Giuliano de’ 
Medici, as the effective ruler of Florence in 1513 (while maintaining the pretense that Florence was 
still a republic) and had been named (contrary to the Florentine custom of naming only foreign¬ 
ers) captain general of Florence in 1515 and then captain general of the Church. 

8. Zanobi Buondelmonti (1491-1527), a dedicatee of Machiavelli’s The Life of Castruccio Cas- 
tracani of Lucca and, along with Cosimo Rucellai, of his Discourses on Livy; Batista della Palla (d. 
1530); Luigi (Ludovico di Piero) Alamanni (1495-1556), the other dedicatee of The Life of Castruccio 
Castracani of Lucca. In 1522, a year after the publication of the Art of War, all three men went into 
exile because of their involvement in a conspiracy with members of the Soderini family to topple 
the rule of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici. 

9. Lit.: day was long, i.e., it was summertime. 

10. Lit.: particularly. 


11. Lit.: suspended, here and in AW 1 16. 
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[Cosimo] having told him their names and how his grandfather Bernardo had 
exerted himself so much in cultivating them, Fabrizio replied: “I was thinking 
that what you say might be so; and this place and this study 12 were making me 
remember some princes of the Kingdom 13 who delight in these ancient growths 
and shades.” [16] And at this, having stopped speaking and been for a while in 
reflection as if uncertain, he added: “If I did not believe I would offend, I would 
state my opinion; but I do not believe I would, since I am speaking with friends 
so as to dispute things and not to calumniate them. 14 [17] How much better they 
would have done, may it be said with everyone’s leave, 15 to seek to be like the an¬ 
cients in the strong and harsh things, not in the delicate and soft ones, and in 
those that they did under the sun, not in the shade, and to take up the modes 
of the true and perfect antiquity, not the false and corrupt one. For after these 
studies pleased my Romans, my fatherland went to ruin.” [18] To which Cosimo 
responded ... But so as to avoid the trouble of having to repeat many times “this 
one said” and “the other one added,” only the names of the speakers will be 
noted, without recounting anything else. [19] Thus said 

COSIMO. [20] You have opened the way to a discussion such as I was desiring, 
and I beg you to speak without respect, because I will question you without re¬ 
spect. If while questioning and replying I excuse or accuse someone, it will not 
be for the sake of excusing or accusing, 16 but for understanding from you the 
truth. 

FABRIZIO. [21] And I will be very content to tell you what I understand of 
all that you will ask me; whether it will be true or not, I will refer to your judg¬ 
ment. [22] And I will be grateful for your questioning of me, because I am going 
to learn as much from your questioning me as you from me in responding to 
you. For many times a wise questioner makes one consider many things and 
recognize many others that one would never have recognized without having 
been asked. 

COSIMO. [23] I want to return to what you said before: that my grandfather 
and those [princes] of yours 17 would have acted more wisely by being like the 


12. In addition to its academic sense (as in “humanist studies” [studio humanitatis] ), studio 
had the more general sense of prolonged attention, care, or cultivation. 

13. “The Kingdom” customarily referred to that of Naples (cf. FH I 20). 

14. “Them” refers to “things.” 16. See D I 7-8 on accusation and excuse. 

15. Lit.: with peace to all. 

17. “Those [princes] of yours” seems to refer to the “princes of the Kingdom” mentioned in 
sentence 15. 
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ancients in harsh rather than in delicate things. I want to excuse my family 18 
because the other I will leave to you to excuse. [24] I do not believe there was, in 
his times, a man who detested the soft life as much as he, and who was so much 
a lover of that harshness of life that you praise. Nonetheless, he recognized that 
he was not able to make use of it personally or with his own children, 19 since he 
had been born in an era of so much corruption, wherein one who wanted to part 
from the common usage would be defamed and vilified by everyone. [25] Be¬ 
cause if in the summer, under the highest sun, an individual were to roll around 
naked on the sand, or on the snow in the winter in the frostiest months, as Dio¬ 
genes 20 used to do, he would be held to be crazy. [26] If, like the Spartans, an in¬ 
dividual were to raise his children in the country, make them sleep in the open, 
go with head and feet naked, and wash in cold water so as to harden them to be 
able to withstand evil and so as to make them love life less and fear death less, he 
would be jeered and held to be a beast rather than a man. [27] If one were also 
seen to eat vegetables and to despise gold, like Fabricius, 21 he would be praised 
by few and followed by no one. [28] So, frightened by these present modes of liv¬ 
ing, he left behind the ancients, and in that which he could with less amazement 
imitate antiquity, he did so. 

FABRIZIO. [29] You have vigorously excused him in this regard, and cer¬ 
tainly you speak the truth. But I was not speaking so much of those hard modes 
of living, as of other more humane modes and those that have more conformity 
with life today, which I do not believe would have been difficult to introduce for 
one who is numbered among the princes of a city. [30] I will never depart from 
my Romans as the example for anything. [31] If one were to consider their life 
and the order of that republic, one would see in it many things not impossible to 
introduce into a city 22 where there was still something good. 

COSIMO. [32] What are these things, similar to the ancient ones, that you 
would like to introduce? 

FABRIZIO. [33] To honor and reward the virtues, not to despise poverty, to 
esteem the modes and orders of military discipline, to constrain the citizens to 
love one another, to live without sects, to esteem the private less than the public, 
and other similar things that could easily accompany our times. [34] These modes 


18. Lit.: my part. 

19. Lit.: in his own person or in those of his children. 

20. Diogenes the Cynic (ca. 400-325 b.c.). See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philoso¬ 
phers VI 2 23. 

21. Gaius Luscinus Fabricius (“Fabrizio” in Italian), twice consul of the Roman republic (282, 
278 b.c.) and famous for incorruptible moral rectitude. See D III 1.3,20. 

22. Lit.: civilization. 
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are not difficult to persuade [men of] when one thinks about them much and 
they are entered into by due degrees. For in them truth appears so much that 
every common talent can be capable of it. Whoever orders that thing plants trees 
under the shade of which one resides more happy and more glad than under this. 

COSIMO. [35] I do not want to make any reply to what you have said; rather, 
I wish to allow the judgment of it to be given to these, 23 who can easily judge 
it. And thinking by this path to be more easily satisfied in my intention, I will 
turn 24 my speech to you, the accuser of those who are not imitators of the an¬ 
cients in grave and great actions. [36] I would therefore like to know from you 
whence it arises that, on the one hand, you condemn those who are not like the 
ancients in their actions, and on the other, in war, which is your art and in which 
you are judged [to be] excellent, one does not see that you have used any ancient 
means or [ones] that bear any likeness to them. 

FABRIZIO. [37] You have turned up exactly where I was expecting you, for 
my speech merited no other question, nor did I desire another. [38] And al¬ 
though I might save myself with an easy excuse, nonetheless, since the season 
allows it, I want to enter into a longer discussion for my and your greater satis¬ 
faction. [39] Men who want to do something must first prepare themselves with 
every industriousness to be set to satisfy that which they have set themselves to 
do when the opportunity comes. [40] And because when the preparations are 
made cautiously they are not recognized, one cannot accuse anyone of any neg¬ 
ligence if it is not discovered before the opportunity. But after that, by his not 
taking action, one sees either that he did not prepare well enough or that he has 
not thought in any way of this. [41] And because no opportunity has come to me 
to make it possible to show the preparations made by me so as to be able to bring 
back the military to its ancient orders, if I have not brought it back, I cannot be 
blamed for it by you or others. [42] I believe that this excuse should be enough 
as a response to your accusation. 

COSIMO. [43] It would be enough if I were certain that the opportunity had 
not come. 

FABRIZIO. [44] But because I know that you can doubt whether or not this 
opportunity has come, I want to discourse at length, if you want to listen to me 
with patience, on what preparations are necessary to make before, what oppor¬ 
tunity must arise, what difficulty impedes so that preparations do not help and 
so that the opportunity does not come, and how this thing is, though the terms 
seem contrary, at once 25 very difficult and very easy to do. 


23. It is no clearer in Italian to whom “these” refers. 

24. Or: vulgarize, i.e., speak in a common manner or speak in Italian rather than Latin. 

25. Lit.: at a stroke. 
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COSIMO. [45] You cannot, both for me and for these others, do anything 
more welcome than this. And if speaking will not be tiresome to you, listening 
will never be tiresome to us. [46] And because this discussion must be long, with 
your permission I want help from these friends of mine. And they and I beg one 
thing of you, that you not be annoyed if sometimes we interrupt you with some 
importunate question. 

FABRIZIO. [47] I am very content, Cosimo, that you with these other 
youths here should question me. For I believe that youth makes you more 
friendly to military things and more ready to believe what will be said by me. 
[48] By already having white heads and ice in their veins, 26 some of these 
others 27 are accustomed to being enemies of war; some [are] incorrigible, like 
those who believe that the times and not wicked modes constrain men to live 
thus. [49] So all of you, question me securely and without respect. I desire this 
both because it would be a little rest for me and because I will be pleased not to 
leave any doubt in your minds. [50 ] I want to begin from your words, where you 
said that in war, which is my art, I had not used any ancient means. 28 [51] About 
this I say that as this is an art by means of which men cannot live honestly in 
every time, it cannot be used as an art except by a republic or a kingdom. And 
the one and the other of these, when it was well ordered, never consented to 
any of its citizens or subjects using it as an art, nor did any good man ever prac¬ 
tice it as his particular art. [52] Because he will never be judged good who en¬ 
gages in a career in which, by wanting to draw utility from it in every time, he 
must be rapacious, fraudulent, violent, and have many qualities that of neces¬ 
sity make him not good. Nor can the men who use it as an art, the great as well 
as the small, be made otherwise, because this art does not nourish them in 
peace. Hence they are necessitated either to plan that there not be peace or to 
succeed so much in times of war that they can nourish themselves in peace. [53 ] 
And neither one of these two thoughts dwells in a good man. For from wanting 
to be able to nourish oneself in every time arise the robberies, the acts of vio¬ 
lence, and the assassinations that such soldiers do to friends as well as to ene¬ 
mies. And from not wanting peace come the deceptions that the captains use 
on those who hire them so that war may last. If peace does indeed come, often 
it happens that the heads, being deprived of their stipends and living, set up a 
flag of fortune 29 without restraint 30 and pillage a province without any mercy. 
[54] And do you not have in the memory of your things how, when many sol¬ 
diers found themselves in Italy without pay because the wars were finished, sev- 


26. Lit.: being filled with frozen blood. 

27. Referent unclear. 

28. See AW 1 36. 


29. Ventura, not fortuna. 

30. Lit.: licentiously. 
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eral groups, which were called Companies, gathered together and went about 
levying tribute on the towns and pillaging the country without one being able 
to make any remedy for it? 31 [55] Have you not read that the Carthaginian sol¬ 
diers, having finished the first war with the Romans, made (under Matho and 
Spendius, the two they made their heads in a mutiny) 32 a war against the 
Carthaginians [that was] more dangerous than the one they had finished with 
the Romans? 33 [56] In the times of our fathers, Francesco Sforza, so as to be able 
to live honorably in times of peace, not only deceived the Milanese, whose sol¬ 
dier he was, but took away their liberty and became their prince. 34 [57] Similar 
to these have been all the other soldiers of Italy who have used the military as 
their particular art; and if they have not become dukes of Milan by means of 
their malefactions, so much more do they merit being blamed, because, if one 
were to see their lives, they all have the same faults 35 without so much utility. 
[58] Sforza, father of Francesco, having abandoned Queen Giovanna all of a 
sudden and left her unarmed in the middle of her enemies, constrained her to 
jump into the arms of the king of Aragon, only so as to vent his ambition either 
to levy a tribute against her or to take her kingdom. 36 [59] With the same de¬ 
vices Braccio sought to occupy the kingdom of Naples and, if he had not been 
routed and killed at Aquila, 37 would have succeeded. [60] Similar disorders 
arise from nothing other than there having been men who used the career of 
the soldier as their own art. [61] Do you not have a proverb that fortifies my rea¬ 
sons: “War makes thieves, and peace hangs them”? [62] For those who do not 
know how to live from another career and do not find someone to support 


31. The Great Company, composed of nearly ten thousand men of many nationalities who 
had fought in the crusades or for the German emperor, marauded throughout Italy from 1338 to 
1354. The White Company was formed in 1361 from soldiers of many nationalities who had been 
fighting in the Hundred Years War (1337-1453) by John Hawkwood (d. 1394), the English merce¬ 
nary captain who was in the service of Florence from 1377 to 1393. The first Italian mercenary band 
was the “Company of St. George,” formed by Alberigo da Barbiano, count of Conio (d. 1409). 
From Alberigo stem the condottieri who predominated in Italian warfare throughout the fifteenth 
century. See P 12.52-53; FH I 34; see also FH I 39, IV 6, V 2. 

32. Lit.: their heads in a tumult. Regarding “tumults,” see D I 4-5. 

33. The First Punic War, between Rome and Carthage, ended in 241 b.c.; the subsequent 
mutiny or “tumult,” led by the Lybians Matho and Spendius, and the ensuing Mercenary War 
(241-237 b.c.) are recounted in Polybius I 65-88. See also P 12.50; D III 32. 

34. Francesco Sforza (1401-1466) seized Milan in 1450. See FHV 1 18-22; Py. 26,12.50; see also 
P 14.58, 20.87; D II 24.2. 

35. Or: burdens. 

36. Muzio Attendolo Sforza (1369-1424); Giovanna II, queen of Naples (1414-35); Alfonso V, 
king of Aragon (1416-58). See P 12.50; FH I 33,38,39, IV 7. 

37. Andrea Fortebracci (1368-1424), known as Braccio da Montone, was killed by Francesco 
Sforza in 1424 at the town of Aquila in the Abruzzo region of Italy. See FH I 38. 
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them and do not have so much virtue that they know how to gather together to 
make an honorable wickedness, 38 are forced by necessity to take to the road, 39 
and justice is forced to snuff them out. 

COSIMO. [63] To me, you have made this soldier s art be worth almost 
nothing, and I had presupposed it the most excellent and most honorable that 
one could do; so if you do not explain it to me better, I remain dissatisfied. For 
if it is as you say, I do not know from where arises the glory of Caesar, Pompey, 
Scipio, Marcellus, 40 and so many Roman captains who are by fame celebrated as 
gods. 

FABRIZIO. [64] I have not yet finished disputing all that I proposed, which 
was two things: the one, that a good man could not exercise this career 41 as his 
art; the other, that a well-ordered republic or kingdom never allowed its subjects 
or its citizens to use it as an art. [65] About the first I have spoken as much as has 
occurred to me; it remains for me to speak of the second, where I will come to 
responding to this last question of yours. And I say that Pompey and Caesar, and 
almost all those captains who were in Rome after the last Carthaginian war, 42 
acquired fame as able, not as good, men; those who had lived before them ac¬ 
quired glory as able and good. [66] This arose because these men did not take 
the practice of war as their art, and those that I named first used it as their art. 

[67] And while that republic lived immaculately, never did any great citizen 
presume by means of such a practice to take advantage of the peace by breaking 
the laws, despoiling the provinces, usurping and tyrannizing the fatherland 
and taking advantage in every mode. Nor did anyone of obscure fortune think 
of violating the oath, 43 adhering to private men, not fearing the Senate, or pur¬ 
suing any tyrannical insult so as to be able to live by the art of war in every time. 

[68] But those who were captains, contented with their triumph, used to return 
to private life with desire; and those who were members used to lay down their 
arms with a greater will than they picked them up. And everyone used to return 
to the art by means of which he had ordered his life; 44 nor was there ever any¬ 
one who hoped to be able to nourish himself with spoils and with this art. 45 

[69] About this one can make an evident conjecture regarding the great citizens 
by means of Regulus Attilius, who, being captain of the Roman armies in Africa 


38. Cf. the discussion of “honorably wicked men” in D I 27. 

39. That is, become bandits. 

40. Julius Caesar (100-44 b.c.); Pompey (106-48 b.c.); Scipio Africanus (236-182 b.c.); Mar¬ 
cus Claudius Marcellus (270-208 b.c.). 

41. Lit.: exercise this exercise. 44. That is, to his civilian occupation. 

42. Third Punic War (149-146 b.c.) . 45. Theartofwar. 

43. See AWII134-35 on the military oath. 
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and having almost conquered the Carthaginians, asked the Senate for permis¬ 
sion to return to his house to take care of his farms, which were being spoilt by 
his workers. 46 [70] From which it is clearer than the sun that if he had used war 
as his art and by means of it had thought to make use of it [for profit], he, hav¬ 
ing so many provinces as prey, would not have asked permission to return to care 
for his fields, for each day he would have acquired much more than the price of 
all of them. [71] But because these good men who do not use war as their art do 
not want to draw from it anything but toil, dangers, and glory, when they are 
sufficiently glorious they desire to return home and live from their art. [72] How 
much it is true of the base men and the common soldiers that they kept the same 
orders appears [from the facts] that each willingly withdrew from such a prac¬ 
tice, and when he was not in the military he wanted not to be in the military, 47 
and when he was in the military he would have wanted to be discharged. 48 [73] 
This agrees with many modes, especially seeing how among the first privileges 
that the Roman people gave to one of its citizens was that he would not be con¬ 
strained to soldier against his will. [74] Therefore while Rome was well ordered 
(which was until the Gracchi), 49 it did not have any soldier who took this prac¬ 
tice as an art; yet it had a few wicked ones and these were severely punished. [75] 
So a well-ordered city ought to want this study of war to be used in times of peace 
for training and in times of war for necessity and for glory, and the public alone 
left to use it as an art, as Rome did. [76] And any citizen who has another end in 
such a practice is not good; and any city governed otherwise is not well ordered. 

COSIMO. [77] I remain very content and satisfied by what you have said up 
to now, and this conclusion you have made is very pleasing to me. And as far as 
a republic is concerned, I believe that it is true. But as to kings, I do not yet know. 
For I would believe that a king would want to have around him whoever partic¬ 
ularly takes such a practice for his art. 

FABRIZIO. [78] So much more ought a well-ordered kingdom to flee simi¬ 
lar artifices, for these alone are the corruption of its king and are altogether the 
ministers of tyranny. [79] And do not allege to me any present kingdom to the 
contrary, because I will deny that these are well-ordered kingdoms. [80] For 
the kingdoms that have good orders do not give absolute rule to their kings ex- 


46. See Valerius Maximus IV 4 6; Livy, Summaries XVIII; D III 25; see also Vegetius III pr.; 
Frontinus IV 3 3; D II 18.4, III 1.3. 

47. Following the reading of Marchand et al.; but there is some support for the rendering: 
“when he was not in the military he would have wanted to be in the military.” 

48. Lit.: licensed. 

49. Late-second-century b.c. reformers. See Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 9-21, Caius Gracchus 
4-6,9-17; cf. D I 37.2; see also D 14,1 6.1. 



cept in the armies; for in this place alone is a sudden decision necessary, and be¬ 
cause of this there is only one power. [81] In other things he cannot do anything 
without counsel; and those who give him counsel have to fear that he may have 
someone near who in times of peace desires war because he cannot live without 
it. [82] But I want to stay a little longer on this, not to seek out a kingdom alto¬ 
gether good, but one similar to those that exist today, where those who take war 
for their art must be feared even by the king because the sinew of armies with¬ 
out any doubt is the infantry. [83] So if a king does not order himself so that his 
infantrymen may be content in time of peace to return home and to live from 
their arts, of necessity he must come to ruin, for a more dangerous infantry is 
not found than that which is composed of those who make war as their art. For 
you 50 are forced either to make war always or to pay them always or to bear the 
danger that they may take the kingdom from you. [84] To make war always is 
not possible and to pay them always one cannot do; thus of necessity one incurs 
the danger of losing one’s state. [85] As I have said, 51 while my Romans were 
wise and good they never permitted their citizens to take this practice as their 
art, notwithstanding that they were able to nourish them in every time because 
they made war in every time. [86] But to flee the harm that this continual prac¬ 
tice could do them, since the time did not vary, they varied the men, and they 
went on temporizing with their legions so that [every] fifteen years they had 
always renewed them. And thus they availed themselves of the men in the flower 
of their age, which is from 18 to 35 years, at which time the legs, the hands and 
the eyes respond to one another. Nor did they wait until strength decreased 
in them and malice increased, as it did later in corrupt times. [87] For first Oc¬ 
tavius, and then Tiberius, 52 thinking more of their own power than of the public 
utility, began to disarm the Roman people so as to be able to command it more 
easily, and to keep those same armies continually at the frontiers of the Empire. 
[88] And because they still did not judge that this was enough to keep the Ro¬ 
man people and Senate in check, they ordered an army called Praetorian that 
stayed near the walls of Rome and was like a castle close by that city. [89] And be¬ 
cause they then began freely to allow the men deputed in those armies to use the 
military for their art, their insolence suddenly arose from it, and they became 
formidable to the Senate and harmful to the emperor. Hence it resulted that 
many of them 53 died from their insolence because they gave the empire to, and 


50. The first instance of the singular or informal “you;” see glossary for all later instances. 

51. See AW 1 64-74; cf. AW 1 17. 

52. Octavius (Augustus) (63 b.c.-a.d. 14), first Roman emperor (27 b.c.-a.d. 14); Tiberius (42 
b.c.-a.d. 37), second Roman emperor (14 b.c.-a.d. 37). 

53. “Them” appears to refer to the Roman emperors. 



took it from, whomever they wished; 54 and sometimes it happened that at one 
and the same time there were many emperors created by various armies. [90] 
From which proceeded first the division of the Empire and ultimately its ruin. 
[91] If they want to live securely, kings must therefore have their infantries com¬ 
posed of men who, when it is time to make war, go to it willingly because of their 
love, and then when peace comes return home more willingly. [92] This always 
is [the case], when he chooses men who know how to live from another art than 
this. [93] And thus, peace having come, he ought to want his princes to return 
to govern their peoples, the gentlemen to the cultivation of their possessions, 
and the infantrymen to their particular arts; and [he ought to want] each of 
them to make war willingly so as to have peace, and not to seek to disturb the 
peace so as to have war. 

COSIMO. [94] Truly this reasoning of yours appears to me well considered; 
nonetheless, this being almost the opposite of what I have thought about this 
until now, my spirit does not remain purged of every doubt, for I see many lords 
and gentlemen nourish themselves in time of peace by means of the studies of 
war, as do your peers who have provisions from princes and communities. [95] 
I also see almost all the men-of-arms remain with their provisions, and I see 
many infantrymen stay in the guard of cities and fortresses; so that it seems to 
me that there is a place for each in time of peace. 

FABRIZIO. [96] I do not believe that you believe this, that in time of peace 
each and every one has a place. For supposing that no other reason can be ad¬ 
duced regarding this, the small number made up by all those, alleged by you, 
who remain in the places would respond to you: what proportion do the in¬ 
fantries that are needed in war have to those that are employed in peace? [97] For 
the fortresses and cities that are guarded in time of peace are guarded much 
more in war; to that are added the soldiers that are kept in the country, a large 
number who are all abandoned in peace. [98] And as to guards of states, which 
are a small number, Pope Julius 55 and you have shown to everyone how much 
are to be feared those who do not know how to do any art other than war. And 
for their insolence you have deprived them of [being] your guards and posted 
Swiss there, as [men] born and raised under the laws and selected by the com¬ 
munity according to a true selection. So say no longer that in peace there is a 
place for every man. [99] As to the men-of-arms, since they all remain with their 
pay in peace, this solution seems more difficult; nonetheless, whoever considers 
everything well finds the response easy, for this mode of keeping men-of-arms 


54. Lit.: whomever it seemed to them. 

55. Julius II (Giuliano della Rovere) (1443-1513), pope (1503-13). 
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is a corrupt mode and not good. [100] The cause is that they are men who make 
it an art, and from them would arise a thousand inconveniences each day in the 
states where they were if they were accompanied by a sufficient company; but 
since they are few and cannot by themselves make an army, they cannot so often 
do grave harm. [101] Nonetheless, they have done it many times, as I said to you 
of Francesco and of Sforza, his father, and of Braccio of Perugia. 56 [102] So I do 
not approve this usage of keeping men-of-arms; it is corrupt and can make great 
inconveniences. 

COSIMO. [103] Would you like to do without them?—or, keeping them, 
how would you keep them? 

FABRIZIO. [104] By way of a militia; not similar to that of the king of 
France 57 because it is dangerous and insolent like ours, but similar to those of the 
ancients who used to create the cavalry from their subjects and, in times of 
peace, used to send them to their homes to live off their arts, as I will contend 58 
at greater length before this discussion finishes. [105] So that now if this part of 
the army is able to live by such a practice even when there is peace, it arises from 
a corrupt order. [106] As to the provisions that are reserved for me and for other 
heads, I say to you that this likewise is a very corrupt order, for a wise republic 
ought not to give them to anyone; rather, it ought to use its citizens as heads in 
war, and in time of peace it ought to want them to return to their art. [107] Thus 
a wise king also ought not to give them, or, if he gives them the causes ought to 
be: either as a reward for some outstanding deed or because he wants to avail 
himself of one man in peace as well as in war. [108] And because you alleged 
me , 59 1 want to use myself as an example. And I say I have never used war as an 
art, because my art is to govern my subjects and to defend them, and, so as to be 
able to defend them, to love peace and know how to make war. [109] And my 
king rewards and esteems me not so much because I understand war as because 
I also know how to counsel him in peace. [110] Hence any king, if he is wise and 
wants to govern prudently, ought not to want to have near him anyone who is so 
made. For if he has around him either too great lovers of peace or too great lovers 
of war they will make him err. [111] I cannot say anything else in this my first dis¬ 
cussion and according to my proposals; and if this is not enough for you, you 
must seek out someone who may better satisfy you. [112] You can well have be¬ 
gun to understand how much difficulty there is in bringing back ancient modes 


56. See AWI 56-59. 

57. Francis I (1494-1547) had succeeded Louis XII as king in 1515; cf. note 82. 

58. Lit.: dispute. 59. See AW I 94; cf. AW I 77. 
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in the present wars, and what preparations a wise man must make, and what op¬ 
portunities one can hope for so as to be able to execute them. But little by little 60 
you will understand these things better if the discussion, conferring some part 
of ancient orders on present modes, does not tire you out. 

COSIMO. [113] If before we were desiring to hear you discuss these things, 
truly what you have said up till now has redoubled the desire. Therefore, we 
thank you for what we have had and we ask for the rest. 

FABRIZIO. [114] Since this pleases you, I want to begin to treat this material 
from the beginning so that it may be better understood, being enabled by that 
mode to demonstrate at greater length. [115] The purpose of whoever wants to 
make war is to be able to fight with any enemy in the field and to be able to win a 
battle. [116] To want to do this, one must order an army. [117] To order the army, 
one needs to find the men, arm them, order them, and train them in small and in 
large orders, quarter them, and then present 61 them, either standing or marching, 
to the enemy. [118] In these things consist all the industry of open-field warfare, 
which is the most necessary and the most honored. [119] The other errors that he 
may make in the handling of the war could be withstood by whoever knows well 
how to present battle to the enemy. But whoever lacks this discipline, though he 
be very worthy in other particulars, will never conduct a war with honor because 
a battle that you win cancels any other bad action of yours. In the same way, by 
losing one, all the good things worked by you before become vain. [120] There¬ 
fore, since it is necessary first to find the men, one must come to the levying 62 
of them, for so the ancients called it. We would call it a “draft;” 63 but so as to call 
it by a more honored name, I want us to use the name of levy. [121] Those who 
have given rules for war want men to be selected from the temperate countries, 
so that they have spirit and prudence. Fora warm country generates prudent and 
not spirited [men], a cold one spirited and not prudent ones. 64 [122] This rule is 
well given to one individual who is prince of all the world and, through this, is al¬ 
lowed to draw men from those places that look good to him. [123] But wanting to 
give a rule about this that each can use, one must say that every republic and every 
kingdom should choose its soldiers from its own countries, be they warm or cold 
or temperate. [124] Through this one sees, by ancient examples, how with train¬ 
ing good soldiers are made in every country. For where nature is lacking, indus- 


60. Lit.: from hand to hand. 61. Lit.: represent. 

62. “Levy” and “levying” translate deletto, from the Latin delectus. 

63. Scelta, related to words translated elsewhere as “choose.” 

64. Vegetius I 2; cf. Aristotle, Politics 1327b. 
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try, which in this case 65 avails more than nature, provides. [125] And selecting 
them from other places cannot [truly] be called a levy, because a levy means to 
draw the best from a province and to have the power to select those who do not 
want to serve in the military as well as those who do want to. [126] Therefore, this 
levy cannot be made except in places subject to you. For from countries that are 
not yours you cannot draw whomever you want; rather, you need to take those 
who want [to serve in the military]. 

COSIMO. [127] But from among those who want to come, one can, of 
course, take some and leave some, and through this it can be called a levy. 

FABRIZIO. [128] You speak the truth in a certain mode. But consider the de¬ 
fects that such a levy has in itself, for many times it still happens that it is not a 
levy. [129] First: those who are not your subjects and who are in the military vol¬ 
untarily are not the best; rather, they are among the most wicked of a province. 
For if any are scandalous, idle, without restraint, without religion, fugitives from 
their fathers’ rule, 66 blasphemers, gamblers, in every part badly raised, they are 
those who want to be in the military. These customs cannot be more contrary to 
a true and good military. [130] When so many of such men are offered to you that 
you exceed the number that you have planned, you can select them; but, since 
the matter is wicked, it is not possible that the levy be good. [131] But many times 
it happens that they are not enough to reach the number you need; such that, 
being forced to take them all, it arises that it can no longer be called a levy but a 
hiring 67 of infantrymen. [132] Today the armies of Italy and elsewhere, except 
Germany, are made with these disorders. For no one is hired at the prince’s 
command, but according to the will of whoever wants to soldier. [133] So con¬ 
sider now which modes of those ancient armies can be introduced in an army of 
men put together in a similar way. 

COSIMO. [134] What way would one have to take, then? 

FABRIZIO. [135] The one I said: 68 pick them from one’s own subjects and by 
the authority of the prince. 

COSIMO. [136] In those thus chosen, would any ancient form be intro¬ 
duced? 

FABRIZIO. [137] You know well that this is so, when whoever commands 
them is their prince or ordinary lord, when it is a principality; or, if it is a re¬ 
public, as a citizen and, for that time, a captain. Otherwise, it is difficult to do 
anything good. 

COSIMO. [138] Why? 


65. Or: chance. 

66. Lit.: empire. 


67. Soldare. 

68. See AW 1 123-30. 
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FABRIZIO. [139] I will tell you in time; 69 for now I want this to be enough for 
you: that one cannot operate well by another way. 

COSIMO. [140] Then, since one has to make this levy in ones own coun¬ 
tries, from where do you judge it better to draw them, from the city or from the 
country? 

FABRIZIO. [141] Those who have written about this are all in accord that it 
is better to select them from the country, since they are men used to hardship, 
raised amidst toils, accustomed to being in the sun, fleeing the shade, knowing 
how to work a tool, digging a hole, carrying a load, and being without astuteness 
or malice. 70 [142] But since there are two kinds of soldiers, on foot and on horse, 
in this part my opinion would be that those on foot should be selected from the 
country and those on horse from the cities. 

COSIMO. [143] At what age would you take them? 

FABRIZIO. [144] If I had to make a new military, I would take them from 17 
to 40 years; if it were made and I had to restore it, always at 17. 

COSIMO. [145] I don’t understand this distinction well. 

FABRIZIO. [146] I’ll tell you. [147] If I had to order a military where there 
was none, it would be necessary to select all those men who were more fit and 
were also of military age so as to be able to instruct them, as will be said by me. 71 
But if I had to make the levy in places where this military was [already] ordered, 
I would take them from 17 years so as to supplement it, because others with more 
time would [already] be chosen and enrolled. 

COSIMO. [148] So you would want to make a militia similar to that which is 
in our countries. 72 

FABRIZIO. [149] You speak well. [150] It is true that I do not know whether 
you have ordered them in the mode in which I would arm, captain, train, and 
order them. 

COSIMO. [151] Then you praise the militia? 

FABRIZIO. [152] Why, do you want me to condemn it? 

COSIMO. [153] Because many wise men have always blamed it. 

FABRIZIO. [154] You say a contradictory thing, in saying that someone wise 
blames the militia, that he can be held wise and be shown to be wrong. 

COSIMO. [155] The poor 73 showing that it has made will always make us 
have such an opinion. 


69. See AW VII 208 ff. 71. See AWI199 ff. 

70. Vegetius I 3. 

72. A reference to Machiavellis own militia, the ordinanza of 1506, which was reconstituted 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1514. 

73. The word can also mean wicked or naughty. 
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FABRIZIO. [156] Beware that the defect is not yours, rather than its; you will 
recognize this before this discussion is finished. 

COSIMO. [157] You will do a very agreeable thing; however, I want to state 
that for which they accuse it, so that you can better justify it. [158] They say this: 
either it is useless, and entrusting ourselves to it will make us lose our state; or it 
is virtuous, and by its means whoever governs it will easily be able to take [our 
state]. [159 ] They allege the Romans, who by means of these very arms lost their 
liberty; they allege the Venetians and the king of France. The former of whom 
use the arms of others so as not to have to obey one of their own citizens; the king 
has disarmed his own people so as to command them more easily. [160] But they 
fear its uselessness even more than this. [161] They allege two principal reasons 
for this uselessness: one, through being inexperienced, the other, through hav¬ 
ing to serve in the military by force. For they say that things are not learned thor¬ 
oughly, and that by force nothing is ever done well. 

FABRIZIO. [162] All these reasons that you state are from men who recog¬ 
nize things nearby, 74 as I will openly show you. 75 [163] First, as to the uselessness, 
I say to you that one does not use a more useful military than one’s very own, nor 
can one’s very own military be ordered except in this mode. [164] And because 
this was not disputed, I do not want to lose time on it, for all the examples of an¬ 
cient history are for us. [165] And because they allege inexperience and force, I 
tell them that it is true that inexperience makes for lack of spirit and force makes 
for discontent. But one makes them gain spirit and experience by the mode of 
arming them, training them, and ordering them, as you will see as this reason¬ 
ing progresses. [166] But as to force, you have to understand that the men who 
are inducted into the military by commandment of the prince have to come to 
it neither altogether forced nor altogether willingly. For complete willingness 
would make for the inconveniences that I stated above: that it would not be a 
levy, and those that went would be few; and complete force would also carry 
wicked effects. [167] Therefore, one should take a middle way where there is 
neither complete force nor complete willingness; rather, they must be drawn 
through the respect that they have for the prince, where they fear his disdain 
more than present pain. And it will always happen that it is a force mixed with 
willingness, so that such discontent as to have bad effects will not be able to arise 
from it. [168] I do not at all say by this that it cannot be conquered. For the Ro¬ 
man armies were conquered many times, and the army of Hannibal was con¬ 
quered, such that it can be seen that one cannot order an army that someone 
may promise cannot be beaten. [169] Therefore, these wise men of yours must 


74. Lit.: little distant. 


75. In the discussion immediately following. 
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not gauge this uselessness from its having lost one time; 76 rather, [they must] be¬ 
lieve that just as one loses, so can one win and remedy the cause of the loss. [170] 
And if they were to seek this, they would find that it was not through a defect of 
the mode but of the order that it did not attain its own perfection. And as I have 
said, 77 they should have provided for it not by blaming the militia, but by cor¬ 
recting it. How that should be done you will understand little by little. 78 [171] As 
to the fear 79 that such an order may take away your state by means of the indi¬ 
vidual who is made its head, I respond that arms, given by the laws and by order, 
on the back of one’s own citizens or subjects never do harm; rather, they are al¬ 
ways useful, and cities more often maintain themselves immaculate by means of 
these arms than without them. [172] Rome remained free for 400 years and was 
armed; Sparta for 800; many other cities have been unarmed and they have been 
free less than forty. [173] For cities need arms; and when they do not have their 
own arms they hire foreigners. And foreign arms can do damage to the public 
good more quickly than one’s own, because they become corrupt more easily 
and can be used more quickly by a citizen who has become powerful. And, in 
part, he has material that is easier to manage, since he has to oppress unarmed 
men. [174] Besides this, a city ought to fear two enemies more than one. [175] 
That which avails itself of foreign arms fears at a stroke the foreigner it hires and 
its citizen. [For evidence] that it should fear this, remember what I said about 
Francesco Sforza a little while ago. 80 [176] That [city] which uses its very own 
arms is not afraid except of its own citizen. [177] But of all the reasons one could 
give, I want to use this: never did anyone order any republic or kingdom who did 
not think that the same men who inhabited it had to defend it with their arms. 
[178] And if the Venetians had been wise in this as in all their other orders, they 
would have made a new monarchy in the world. [179] So much more do they 
merit blame, since they had been armed by their first lawgivers. [180] But not 
having dominion on land, they had been armed on the sea, where they waged 
their own wars virtuously and, with arms in hand, increased their fatherland. 
[181] But as the time came when they had to wage war on land to defend Vin- 
cenza, where they should have sent one of their citizens to fight on land, they 
hired the marquis of Mantua as their captain. 81 [182] This was the sinister policy 
that cut off their legs for leaping to heaven and expanding. [183] And if they 


76. The Florentine militia, organized by Machiavelli himself, lost to the Spanish at Prato in 
1512. This loss led directly to the end of the republican government in which Machiavelli had served 
and to the return of the Medici as rulers of Florence (see D II 27.3). 

77. See AWT 156. 79. Lit.: doubt. 

78. Lit.: from hand to hand. 80. See AW I 56 ff., 1 101. 

81. Gianfrancesco Gonzaga I (1366-1407) conquered Vincenza for Venice in 1404. 
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made [that policy] in the belief that they lacked confidence for waging war on 
land, although they knew how to wage it at sea, then it was an unwise lack of con¬ 
fidence. For a sea captain, who is used to fighting with the wind, water, and men, 
will more easily become a captain on land, where he fights with men alone, than 
[a captain] on land will become one at sea. [184] Knowing how to fight on land 
and not at sea, and coming to war with the Carthaginians who were powerful at 
sea, my Romans did not hire Greeks or Spaniards accustomed to the sea, but im¬ 
posed that task on their own citizens whom they used to send out on land; and 
they won. [185] If they did it so that one of their citizens would not become 
tyrant, it was a fear lacking consideration. For besides those reasons which I 
stated to this purpose a little while ago, if one citizen with sea arms had never 
made a tyranny in a city placed on the sea, so much less would he have been able 
to do this with land arms. [186] And by this means, they should have seen that 
arms in their citizens’ hands could not make them tyrants, but that evil orders 
of government make a city tyrannize. Since they had a good government, they 
did not have to fear their own arms. [187] However, they adopted an imprudent 
policy, which has been the cause of the loss of much glory and much happiness 
for them. [188] As to the error which the king of France makes in not keeping his 
peoples disciplined for war 82 (which those [men] of yours allege 83 as an ex¬ 
ample), 84 there is no one, having set aside any particular passion of his, who does 
not judge this defect to be in that kingdom and this negligence alone to make it 
weak. [189] But I have made too large a digression, and perhaps I have gone out¬ 
side of my purpose; however, I did this so as to respond to you and to demon¬ 
strate to you that one cannot make a foundation on other arms than one’s own 
and one cannot order one’s own arms otherwise than by way of a militia, nor by 
other ways introduce forms of armies in any place, nor by another mode order 
a disciplined military. [190] If you read the orders that the first kings made in 
Rome, and especially Servius Tullius, you will find that the order of the classes is 
nothing other than a militia for the sake of being able immediately to put to¬ 
gether an army for the defense of that city. 85 [191] But let us return to our levy. 
[192] I say anew that having to restore an old order, I would take them at 17 years; 


82. By the mid-fifteenth century, Charles VII of France had organized a military that con¬ 
sisted of French subjects, a large portion of whom were civilians drawn from communities 
throughout the kingdom to serve as “free archers” (so called because they were exempted from 
taxation in recompense for weekly training and occasional combat service). Charles’s successor, 
Louis XI, disbanded the free archers in 1474, hiring in their stead Swiss and German mercenaries; 
he was in turn succeeded by Louis XII. For the Venetians, see the following discussion. 

83. See AWT 159. 84. Parentheses in the original. 

85. Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome (578-535 b.c.). See Livy I 42-44; see also D II 3. 
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having to create a new one, I would take them from every age between 17 and 40, 
so as to enable me to use them immediately. 

COSIMO. [193] Would you make a distinction in the arts from which you 
pick them? 

FABRIZIO. [194] These writers do so 86 because they do not want fowlers, 
fishermen, cooks, pimps, and anyone who makes an art of amusement to be 
taken; but besides those who work the land, they want smiths, ferriers, carpen¬ 
ters, butchers, hunters, and the like, to be taken. [195] But with respect to con¬ 
jecturing the goodness of the man from his art, I would make little distinction 
among them; yet I would definitely do so, so as to be able to use him with more 
utility. [196] And for this cause the peasants who are used to working the land 
are more useful than anyone. For of all the arts, this is used in armies more than 
the others. [197] After this are the smiths, carpenters, ferriers, and stone cutters. 
It is useful to have many of these because their art is quite worthwhile for many 
things, since it is a good thing to have one soldier from whom you take a double 
service. 

COSIMO. [198] By what does one recognize those who are or are not fit to 
serve in the military? 

FABRIZIO. [199] I want to speak of the mode of selecting a new militia so as 
to make an army of it later. For in part one also ends up reasoning about the se¬ 
lection that is made in the restoration of an old militia. [200] Therefore, I say 
that the goodness of one whom you have to select as a soldier is known either by 
experience through some outstanding deed of his or by conjecture. [201] Proof 
of virtue cannot be found in men who are being selected anew and who have 
never been selected before; and few or none [who have been chosen before] are 
found in a militia that is ordered anew. [202] Therefore, lacking this experience, 
it is necessary to recur to conjecture, which is made from his years, his art, and 
his bearing. [203] These first two have been reasoned about. It remains to speak 
of the third. Therefore, I say that some, among whom was Pyrrhus, have wanted 
the soldiers to be large; some others have selected them only from bodily vigor, 
as Caesar did. This vigor of body and spirit is conjectured from the composition 
of the members and from the grace of aspect. 87 [204] And therefore those who 
write of this say that he needs to have lively and bright eyes, a sinewy neck, a large 
chest, muscular arms, long fingers, a small belly, round flanks, and lean legs and 
feet. 88 These parts usually render the man agile and strong, which are the two 


86. Vegetius I 7, with changes; cf. Cicero, De Officiis 1 150. 

87. The sources are unknown for Pyrrhus’s and Caesar’s preferences asserted here; cf. Veg¬ 
etius I 5. 

88. See Vegetius I 6. 
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things above all others that one seeks in a soldier. [205] One should above all 
look to his customs, and what in them is honest and shame-filled, otherwise one 
selects an instrument of scandal and a beginning of corruption. For there is no 
one who believes that any virtue that is in any part laudable can be known in a 
dishonest education and base spirit. [206] It does not seem superfluous to me; 
indeed, so that you may better understand the importance of this levy, I believe 
it is necessary to tell you the mode that the Roman consuls observed in selecting 
the Roman legions at the beginning of their magistracies. In that levy, because 
those whom they had to select were, thanks to continual wars, a mixture of vet¬ 
erans and new men, they were able to proceed by experience with the old and by 
conjecture with the new. [207] And this should be noted: that these levies were 
made either so as to use them right then or so as to train them right then and use 
them in time. [208] I have spoken and will speak of all that is ordered for using 
them in time, because my intention is to show you how one can order an army 
in countries where there was no military. In those countries one cannot have 
levies so as to use them right then; but in those where it is a custom to draw up 
armies, and [to do so] by the prince’s way, one can well have them right then, as 
used to be observed in Rome and as is observed today among the Swiss. [209] 
For in these levies, if there are some new [men], there are also so many others ac¬ 
customed to remain in the military orders, that the new and the old mixed to¬ 
gether make a united and good body. Notwithstanding, when they began to keep 
the stations of the soldiers fixed, the emperors had a teacher put in charge of the 
new soldiers, whom they called Tironi, to train them, as is seen in the life of 
Emperor Maximinus. 89 [210] While Rome was free, this was ordered not in the 
armies but within the city. Since military drills in which the young were trained 
were customary there, it arose that when they were later chosen to go to war, they 
had been accustomed to the mock military, so that they could easily be used for 
the true one. [211] But since these emperors later eliminated these drills, they 
were necessitated to use the means I have demonstrated here. [212] Therefore, 
coming to the mode of the Roman levy , 90 1 say that the Roman consuls, upon 
whom the care of war was placed, created 24 military tribunes, who did the of¬ 
fice done today by those whom we call constables, and put six of them in each le¬ 
gion. [They did so] after they had taken over the magistracy [and] when they 
wanted to order their armies (for it was a custom that each of them had two Ro¬ 
man legions, which were the sinew of their armies). 91 [213] They then had all the 


89. Julius Verus Maximinus, Roman emperor (235-38). See Herodian VI 8.2; cf. L. Arthur 
Burd, “Le fonti letterarie di Machavelli nelYArte della guerra,” Atti della Reale Academia dei Lincei, 
5th ser., Cl di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche4 (1896): 191 n. 1. 

90. See Polybius VI19-20. 91. Parentheses in original. 
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Roman men fit to bear arms convene, and placed the tribunes of each legion 
separate from one another. [214] Then by lot they drew the tribes from which 
the selection first had to be made, and from the tribe [chosen first] they chose four 
of the best, and from [among] these [four] one was selected by the tribunes of 
the first legion; from the other three, one was selected by the tribunes of the sec¬ 
ond legion; from the other two, one was selected by the tribunes of the third; and 
the last one fell to the fourth legion. [215] After these, another four were chosen; 
from these, first, one of them was selected by the tribunes of the second legion; 
the second of these by the third; the third of these by the fourth; the fourth re¬ 
mained for the first. [216] Then another four were chosen: the third chose the 
first, the fourth the second, the first the third, and the fourth remained for the 
second; and thus this mode of selecting varied successively, so much so that 
the selection came out to be equal and the legions balanced one another. [217] 
And as we said above, 92 this levy could be made so as to use it right then, because 
it was made from men a good part of whom were experienced in the true mili¬ 
tary and all of whom were trained in the mock military; and this selection could 
be made by conjecture and experience. [218] But where one has to order a mili¬ 
tary anew, and therefore has to choose for a time [in the future], this levy can¬ 
not be done except by conjecture, which is made from their years and bearing. 

COSIMO. [219] As much as has been said by you, I believe to be altogether 
true. [220 ] But before you pass to another reasoning, I want to ask you about one 
thing that you made me remember by saying that the levy which had to be made 
where there were no men used to soldiering would have to be made by conjec¬ 
ture. For I have heard our militia blamed in many parts, and especially as to the 
number, because many say that a smaller number should be taken. From this, 
one would take this fruit: that they would be better, and chosen better; one 
would not give so much hardship to the men; one would be able to give them 
some reward by means of which they would remain more content, and they 
could be better commanded. [221] Hence, I would like to understand your opin¬ 
ion in this part, and whether you would like a larger or a smaller number, and 
what mode you would take to select them for one and the other number. 

FABRIZIO. [222] Without a doubt a large number is better and more neces¬ 
sary than a small one; indeed, it is better to say, where one cannot order a large 
quantity, one cannot order a perfect militia; and I will easily invalidate all the 
reasons allotted 93 by those [who blame the militia]. [223] Therefore, I say first 
that where there are many people, as there are in Tuscany, for example, the 


92. See I 202 ff. 

93. The metaphor is economic: the checks (i.e., reasons) written by the critics of the militia 
will be canceled by Fabrizio. 
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smaller number does not make you have better [men] or a better chosen levy. 
[224] For in selecting men, [although] wanting to judge by experience, one 
would find very few in that country whom experience made probable [choices], 
both because few have been in war and because among these few very few have 
given proof by means of which they merit being chosen before the others. So 
whoever has to select them in similar places must lay aside experience and take 
them by conjecture. [225] Hence, since others are reduced to such a necessity, I 
would like to understand by what rule I should take or leave anyone, if twenty 
youths of good bearing come before me. So without doubt, I believe that every 
man will confess that it is less an error to take them all so as to arm them and 
train them, since one cannot know which of them is better, and to reserve for 
later making a more certain levy once one recognizes, by testing them in train¬ 
ing, those of more spirit and of more life. [226] So everything considered, in this 
case to choose few so as to make them better is altogether false. [227] As to giv¬ 
ing less hardship to the country and to the men, I say that the militia, whether it 
be large or small, will not give any hardship. For this order does not take the men 
from any of their affairs, nor does it keep them from being able to go to do any 
of their business. For it obliges them to convene together for training only on 
holidays. 94 This does harm neither to the country nor to the men. Indeed, it 
would give a delight to the youths because on festival days when they stay idly 
in their retreats, they would go with pleasure to these drills. For, since the 
handling 95 of arms is a beautiful spectacle, it is delightful to young men. [228] As 
to being able to pay the smaller number and, because of this, to keep them more 
obedient and more content, I respond that one cannot make a militia of so few 
that they can be paid continuously such that the pay satisfies them. [229] For ex¬ 
ample, if one ordered a military of five thousand infantrymen, to want to pay 
them so that one would believe they would be contented one would have to give 
them at least ten thousand ducats a month. [230] First, this number of infantry 
is not enough to make an army; this payment is not supportable by one state 
and, on the other hand, it is not sufficient for keeping the men contented and 
obligated to enable one to use them in their post. [231] So that in doing this, one 
would spend more and have few forces, and they would not be sufficient either 
to defend you or to engage in any enterprise of yours. [232] If you gave them 
more, or took more of them, by so much more would it be impossible for you to 
pay them. [233] If you gave them less, or took less of them, by so much less would 
they be content, or by so much less would they bring utility to you. [234] Thus 
those who reason about making a militia and paying them while they remain at 


94. Lit.: idle days. 


95. Or: treatment. 
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home, reason of things either impossible or useless. [235] But it is very necessary 
to pay them when they are raised to remain at war. [236] Yet if such an order were 
to give some hardship (what [hardship], I do not see) to those enrolled in it in 
time of peace, as recompense for this there are all those goods which an ordered 
military brings to a country, because without that nothing is secure there. [237] 
I conclude that this is not understood by whoever wants a small number so as 
to be able to pay them, or for some other of the causes alleged by you. For my 
opinion is also supported [by the fact] that any number will always diminish in 
your hands because of the infinite impediments that men have, so that a small 
number would turn into nothing. [238] Besides, when you have a large militia, 
[through] your selection [of men] you can avail yourself of few or of many. [239] 
Beyond this, it has to serve you in fact and in reputation, and a large number will 
always give you more reputation. [240] Add to this that since the militia is made 
so as to keep the men trained, if you enlist 96 a small number in a large country, 
those enlisted are so distant from one another that you cannot, without very 
grave harm to them, collect them so as to train them; and without this training 
the militia is useless, as will be said in its place. 

COSIMO. [241] You have said enough about this question of mine; but now 
I desire that you resolve another doubt for me. [242] These [men] say that such 
a multitude of armed [men] makes for confusion, scandal, and disorder in the 
country. 

FABRIZIO. [243] I will tell you the cause why this is another vain opinion. 
[244] These [men] ordered for arms can cause disorder in two modes: either 
among themselves or against others. [245] One can easily avoid these things 
where the order by itself does not avoid them. For, as to the scandals among 
them, this order takes them away rather than nourishes them, because in order¬ 
ing them you give them arms 97 and heads. [246] If the country where you order 
them is so unwarlike that there are not arms among its men, and so united that 
there are not heads there, this order makes them more ferocious against for¬ 
eigners but does not make them in any mode more disunited. For well-ordered 
men, armed as well as unarmed, fear the laws. Nor can they rebel if the heads that 
you give them do not cause the rebellion. The mode to do this will now be told. 

[247] But if the country where you order them is armed and disunited, this or¬ 
der alone is the cause of uniting them. For they have arms and heads for them¬ 
selves, but the arms are useless for war, and the heads are nurturers of scandals. 

[248] This order gives them arms useful for war and heads [that are] extin¬ 
guishers of scandals. For in that country as soon as anyone is offended, he recurs 


96. Lit.: write. 

97. Weapons (arme), not upper limbs (braccia), here and in the following discussion. 
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to the head of his party who, to keep up reputation, encourages him to ven¬ 
geance, not to peace. [249] The public head acts to the contrary so that by this 
way the cause of scandals is taken away and that of union is prepared. The 
united and effeminate provinces lose their vileness and maintain their union; 
the disunited and scandalous ones unite, and that ferocity of theirs which usu¬ 
ally works in a disordered manner is turned to the public utility. [250] As to 
wanting them not to do harm to others, one should consider that they cannot 
do this except by means of the heads that govern them. [251] To want the heads 
not to make disorder, it is necessary to make sure that they not acquire too much 
authority for themselves. [252] And you have to consider that this authority is 
acquired either by nature or by accident. [253] And as to nature, one must pro¬ 
vide that whoever is born in a place not be assigned to the men enrolled there, 
but be made head in those places where he does not have any natural connec¬ 
tion. [254] As to accident, one should order the thing in a mode that each year 
the heads are changed from government to government; because the continued 
authority over the same men generates among them so much union that it can 
easily be converted to the prejudice of the prince. [255] How useful these changes 
are to those who have used them and harmful to whoever has not observed them 
can be recognized by the example of the kingdom of the Assyrians and of the 
empire of the Romans. There one sees that that kingdom lasted a thousand years 
without tumult and without any civil war, which did not proceed from anything 
other than the changes that these captains, who had been assigned to the care of 
the armies, made from place to place every year. [256] In the Roman Empire, 
once the blood of Caesar was spent, so many civil wars among the captains of 
the armies, and so many conspiracies of the aforementioned captains against 
the emperors, arose from no other cause than from continually keeping those 
captains fixed in the same government. [257] And if in some of those first em¬ 
perors and those who then kept the empire with reputation, such as Hadrian, 
Marcus, Severus, 98 and the like, it had been seen that they had introduced this 
custom of changing the captains in that empire, without doubt they would have 
made it more quiet and more durable. For the captains would have had less op¬ 
portunity to tumult, the emperors less cause for fear, and the Senate, in the ab¬ 
sence of successors, would have had more authority in the election of the em¬ 
peror, and as a consequence it would have been better. [258] But wicked customs, 
either because of the ignorance or little diligence of men, can be taken away nei¬ 
ther by evil nor by good examples. 

COSIMO. [259] I do not know whether with my questioning I have some- 


98. Hadrian (emperor 117-38); Marcus Aurelius (emperor 161-80); Septimius Severus (em¬ 
peror 193-211). See P19 (esp. 81-82). 
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what taken you out of your order, because from the levy we have entered into an¬ 
other reasoning; and if I had not excused myself a little while ago," I would be¬ 
lieve that I merit some reprehension for it. 

FABRIZIO. [260] Do not let this worry you. For all this reasoning was nec¬ 
essary [since we] wanted to reason about the militia, which, since many have 
blamed it, needed to be excused, [since we] wanted this first part of the levy to 
have a place here. [261] And before I descend to the other parts, I want to reason 
about the levy of the men for the cavalry. [262] According to the ancients, this 
was made from the wealthiest, having a regard for both years and the quality of 
the man. And they selected three hundred of them per legion, so that the Roman 
cavalry in every consular army did not pass the sum of six hundred. 

COSIMO. [263] Would you make a cavalry militia to train them at home, 
and avail oneself of them in time? 

FABRIZIO. [264] Indeed, it is necessary; and one cannot do otherwise, 
wanting to have arms that are one’s own, and not wanting to have to draw from 
among those who make it an art. 

COSIMO. [265] How would you select them? 

FABRIZIO. [266] I would imitate the Romans. I would draw from the 
wealthiest, I would give them heads in the mode in which they are given to the 
others today, and I would arm and train them. 

COSIMO. [267] Would it be well to give some provision to these? 

FABRIZIO. [268] Indeed, but only as much as is necessary to feed their 
horses. For bringing expense to your subjects would enable them to complain of 
you. [269] But it would be necessary to pay for the horse and its expenses. 

COSIMO. [270] What number would you make them, and how would you 
arm them? 

FABRIZIO. [271] You are passing on to another reasoning. [272] I will tell 
you in its place, 100 which is when I will have told you how infantrymen should 
be armed, or how they are prepared to do battle. 


99. See AWl 20,45. 


100. See AWII 67 ff. 
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[1] I believe that it is necessary, once the men have been found, to arm them; and 
wanting to do this, I believe it is necessary to examine the arms that the ancients 
used, and to select the best of these. [2] The Romans divided their infantries into 
heavy and light armed. 2 [3] Those with light arms they called by the one term 
velites. [4] Under this name are understood all those who shot with the sling, 
with the crossbow, and with darts. For their defense, the greater part of them had 
their heads covered and a kind of round shield on the arm. [5] These men fought 
outside of the orders and at a distance from the heavily armed. The latter 3 had 
a helmet that came down to the shoulders and a cuirass that came down to the 
knees with its layers; they had their legs and arms covered with greaves and 
arm plates and on their arms a shield two-braccia 4 long and one[-braccio] wide 
that had an iron rim on top so as to be able to sustain a blow, and another on 
the bottom, so that it was not worn out when it rubbed along the ground. [6] For 
offense they had a sword one-and-a-half-braccia long strapped to their left side 
and a dagger on their right side. [7] They had a spear in hand which they called 
a pilum ,, and at the outset of battle they threw it at the enemy. [8] This was the 
chief thing about 5 Roman arms, with which they occupied all the world. [9] And 
although some of the ancient writers give them, besides the aforesaid arms, a 


1. The translation of the complete title of book II parallels that of book I: “Book Two of the 
Art of War by Niccolo Machiavegli, Florentine Citizen and Secretary, to Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi, 
Florentine Patrician.” The titles of books III and VII follow the same form. 

2. For the following discussion of light arms, see Polybius VI 22; Vegetius I 20, II 2, IV 22; 
cf. Livy XXXI 34, XXXVIII 21; for that of heavy arms, see Polybius VI 23; Josephus III 5 5. 

3. That is, the heavily armed soldiers. 5. Lit.: the importance of. 

4. One braccio is equal to 22.84 inches. 
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spear in hand in the mode of a javelin, 6 1 do not know how a heavy spear can be 
used by one who is holding a shield. For in managing it with two hands, the 
shield impedes him; with one, he can do no good because of its weight. [10] Be¬ 
sides this, to fight in crowds and in orders with a weapon on [the end of] a spear 
is useless, except in the first front where one has the free space to be able to ex¬ 
tend the spear completely. One cannot do this in the orders within because the 
nature of the battalions is to tighten continually, as I will tell you 7 while ordering 
them. For although this is inconvenient, it is less feared than their widening, the 
danger of which is very evident. [11] Hence, all arms that exceed two braccia are 
useless in the constricted [orders]. For, supposing that the shield does not hin¬ 
der you, if you have the spear and you want to use it with two hands, with it you 
cannot harm an enemy who is nearby you. [12] If you take the spear with one 
hand so as to use the shield, so much of the rear part sticks out, since you can¬ 
not hold it except in the middle, that those who are behind impede you in man¬ 
aging it. [13] And read all the battles celebrated by Titus Livy in his history [to 
see] that it is true either that the Romans did not have these spears or that, hav¬ 
ing them, they rarely availed themselves of them. In these you will see mention 
made of spears very few times; indeed, he always says that, the pila having been 
thrown, they put hands to swords. [14] But I want to leave these spears and, re¬ 
garding the Romans, keep to the sword for offense and, for defense, to the shield 
and the other arms mentioned above. [15] The Greeks were not armed as heav¬ 
ily for defense as the Romans. But for offense they founded themselves more 
on the spear than on the sword, and especially the Macedonian phalangites, who 
carried spears a good ten-braccia long, called sarisses, with which they opened 
the enemy ranks and kept the orders in their own phalanxes. 8 [16] And although 
some writers say that they also had a shield, 9 1 do not know how the sarisses and 
the shields could be together for the reasons given above. [17] Besides this, in the 
battle that Paulus Emilius had with King Perseus of Macedon, I do not recall that 
mention was made there of shields, but only of the sarisses and of the difficulty 
that the Roman army had in defeating them. 10 [18] So I conjecture that a Mace¬ 
donian phalanx was not otherwise than is a battalion of Swiss today, who have 
all of their force and all of their power in their pikes. [19] Besides arms, the Ro¬ 
mans ornamented their infantries with plumes, which things make the sight 11 of 

6. Spiedo, a long, slender spear used for war and hunting and as a spit. 

7. See AW III 156. 

8. For a discussion of the Macedonian phalanx, see Polybius XXVIII12-16. 

9. See Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus 19-20; Livy XXXI39. 

10. The battle of Pydna (168 b.c.) See Livy XLIV 36-43; Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus 16-23. Both 
authors report that the Macedonians used shields. 

11. Lit.: aspect. 
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an army beautiful to friends, terrible to enemies. [20] In that first Roman anti¬ 
quity, the armor of the men on horseback was a round shield and they had their 
heads covered; the rest was unarmored. 12 [21] They had a sword and a spear, long 
and slender, with the iron on the front end only. Hence they ended up being 
unable to steady the shield, and the spear was broken in the fray; and by being 
unarmored, they were exposed to being wounded. [22] Then in time they were 
armed like the infantrymen; but they had a shorter, square shield and a firmer 
spear with two iron [spearheads ] so that when one part came off they could avail 
themselves of the other. 13 [23] With these arms, on foot as well as on horse, my 
Romans occupied the whole world. And because of the fruit that was seen from 
them, it is believable that they were the best armed armies that ever were. [24] 
And Titus Livy vouches for this many times in his histories, when he comes to a 
comparison with the enemy armies, where he says: “But the Romans, through 
virtue, through the kind of arms and discipline, were superior.” 14 And, therefore, 
I have reasoned more particularly about the arms of the victors than of the van¬ 
quished. [25] It seems well to me only to reason about the present mode of arm¬ 
ing. [26] For their defense, the infantrymen have a breast[plate] of iron; and for 
offense a lance nine-braccia long which they call a pike, and at their side a sword, 
somewhat more round than sharp at the point. [27] This is the ordinary arming 
of the infantries of today, for few of them have armored their backs and arms, 
none the head. Instead of a pike, those few [who are in armor] carry a halberd 
whose spear, as you know, is three-braccia long and has the iron retracted like 
a hatchet. [28] They have among them arquebusiers, who, with the vehemence 
of their fire, do the office that the slingers and crossbowmen did anciently. 
[29] This mode of arming was discovered by the German peoples, especially the 
Swiss. Since they were poor and wanted to live freely, they were and are necessi¬ 
tated to fight against the ambition of the princes of Germany; because [the lat¬ 
ter] were rich, they were able to raise horses, which these peoples were not able 
to do because of poverty. From this it arises that, since they were on foot and 
wished to defend themselves from their enemy who was on horseback, they had 
to search the ancient orders again and find arms that might defend them from 
the fury of horse. [30] This necessity has made them either maintain or redis¬ 
cover ancient orders, without which, as every prudent [man] affirms, infantry 
is altogether useless. [31] They therefore took for arms these pikes, arms most 
useful not only for withstanding cavalrymen, but for conquering them. [32] By 


12. Disarmato, translated as either unarmed or unarmored, depending on context; see the 
glossary. 

13. Polybius VI 25. 

14. Quotation not found. For related discussions, see Livy IX17 and 18. 
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virtue of these arms and orders, the Germans have attained so much audacity 
that fifteen to twenty thousand of them would assault any number of cavalry¬ 
men, however large. During the past twenty-five years, many experiences of this 
have been seen here. [33] And there have been so many powerful examples of 
their virtue founded upon these arms and these orders, that when King Charles 
passed into Italy, 15 every nation imitated them; so much so that the Spanish 
armies have come into very great reputation. 

COSIMO. [34] Which mode of arming is praised more by you, this German 
one or the ancient Roman? 

FABRIZIO. [35 ] The Roman without a doubt; and I will tell you the good and 
the bad of the one and the other. [36] The German infantrymen thus armed can 
withstand and conquer; they are more expeditious on the road and in being or¬ 
dered, because they are not laden with arms. [37] On the other hand, by being 
unarmored they are exposed to every blow, both distant and near. They are use¬ 
less in battles against towns and in any fight where there is hardy resistance. [38] 
But like the former, the Romans withstood and conquered cavalrymen; they 
were secure against blows from near and far by being covered with armor; they 
could charge and were better able to withstand charges, since they had shields; 
they could more ably avail themselves of the sword at close quarters than the for¬ 
mer [could avail themselves] of the pike; and if [the former] have a sword as well 
it becomes useless in such a case because they are without a shield. [39] They 
were able to assault towns securely, since their heads were covered and could be 
better covered with their shields. [40] Thus, they had no other inconvenience 
than the weight of their arms and the annoyance of having to carry them, which 
things they overcame by habituating the body to hardships and by hardening it 
to be able to endure fatigue. [41] And you know how men do not suffer from 
things [to which they are] accustomed. [42] And you have to understand this: 
infantries may have to fight against infantrymen and cavalrymen; and always 
will they be useless who are unable either to withstand cavalrymen or, being able 
to withstand them, nonetheless have to be afraid of infantries that are better 
armed and better ordered than they. [43] Now if you consider the German in¬ 
fantry and the Roman, you will find in the German the ability to beat cavalry¬ 
men, as we have said, but a great disadvantage when it fights with an infantry or¬ 
dered like them and armed like the Roman. [44] Such that this will be the 


15. Charles’s invasion in 1494 marks the beginning of what came to be called the Italian Wars, 
in which Italy became the battlefield of various European powers, especially France and Spain, 
until 1559. 
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advantage of the one and the other: that the Romans will be able to overcome in¬ 
fantrymen and cavalrymen, the Germans only cavalrymen. 

COSIMO. [45] I would desire that you come to some more particular ex¬ 
ample, so that we may better understand this. 

FABRIZIO. [46] I say this: in many places of our histories you will find that 
the Roman infantries defeated innumerable cavalrymen, and never will you find 
that they have been defeated by men on foot either through a defect they may 
have had in arming or through an advantage their enemy had had in arms. [47] 
Because, if the mode of arming them had had a defect, it was necessary that one 
of two things happen. Finding that someone was better armed than they were, 
either they would not have gone any further with their acquisitions, or they 
would have taken up the foreign modes and left their own. [48] And because nei¬ 
ther the one thing nor the other happened, 16 it arises that one can easily conjec¬ 
ture that their mode of arming was better than that of anyone else. [49 ] It has not 
yet happened with the German infantries. For one has seen them make a bad 
showing any time they have had to fight with men on foot ordered and obstinate 
like themselves. This arose from the advantage that they had encountered in 
the enemy arms. [50] Filippo Visconti, duke of Milan, being assaulted by eight¬ 
een thousand Swiss, sent against them Count Carmignuola, 17 who was then his 
captain. [51] With six thousand cavalrymen and a few infantrymen, he went to 
find them. Upon coming to blows with them, he was beaten back to his own 
very grave harm. [52] Then Carmignuola, as a prudent man, immediately rec¬ 
ognized the power of the enemy arms—how much they prevailed against caval¬ 
rymen and the weakness of cavalrymen against [men] on foot so ordered. He 
put his men together again, went to find the Swiss again, and when he came near 
them made his men-at-arms get down from their horses. Fighting with them in 
such a manner, he killed all of them except for three thousand who, seeing them¬ 
selves consumed without having a remedy, threw their arms to the ground and 
surrendered. 18 

COSIMO. [53] From what does so much disadvantage arise? 

FABRIZIO. [54] I told you a little while ago; 19 but since you didn’t under- 


16. See Polybius VI 25 for the Roman discovery of the superiority of Greek arms and their 
subsequent imitation of them. 

17. Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan (1412-47); Francesco Bussone (1390-1432), count of 
Carmignuola. Filippo Visconti figures prominently in the Florentine Histories, especially Books 
IV-VI; for Carmignuola, see P 12.51; D II 18.4. 

18. The battle of Arbedo (1422); cf. D II 18.4. 


19. Presumably at AW II 34-44. 
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stand, I will repeat it for you. [55] As you were told a little while ago, the German 
infantries, almost without armor for defending themselves, have the pike and 
the sword for offense. [56] They come with these arms and in their order to find 
the enemy, who comes with his sword and in his orders to find them if he is well 
armored for defense, as were Carmignuolas men-at-arms who were made to get 
down on foot. And he has no other difficulty than getting near enough to the 
Swiss to join them with his sword, since he fights them securely once he has 
joined them. For a German 20 cannot stick an enemy who is close to him with his 
pike because of the length of his spear, and he must put his hand to his sword, 
which is useless to him since he is unarmored and has to meet an enemy who is 
completely armored. [57] So whoever considers the advantage and the disad¬ 
vantage of the one and of the other will see how the unarmored [man] has no 
remedy at all for this; and winning the first clash and passing the first pike points 
is not very difficult, if whoever fights them is well armored. For the battalions 
advance (you will better understand how once I have shown you how they are 
put together), 21 and while advancing of necessity they draw near to one another 
so that their chests hit; and if anyone is killed or thrown to the ground by the 
pikes, those that remain on foot are more than enough for victory. [58] From this 
it arose that Carmignuola won with so much slaughter of the Swiss and so little 
loss of his own. 22 

COSIMO. [59] You observe 23 that Carmignuolas men were men-at-arms 
who, although they were on foot, were completely covered with iron and were 
therefore able to pass the test they passed. So I think that one needs to arm in¬ 
fantry like them, if one wants to pass the same test. 

FABRIZIO. [60] If you recalled how I said the Romans were armed, you 
would not think so. For an infantryman who has his head covered with iron, his 
chest defended by a cuirass and a shield, his legs and arms armored, is much 
more able to defend himself against pikes and to enter among them than is a 
man-at-arms on foot. [61] I want to give you a brief modern example. 24 [62] The 
Spanish infantries had gone from Sicily to the kingdom of Naples so as to go 
to find Gonsalo, 25 who was besieged at Barietta by the French. [63] Against [the 


20. Machiavelli alternates between discussing the Swiss and the Germans, who used similar 
armaments and tactics. The Swiss are sometimes treated as a subset of the Germans. 

21. Parentheses in the original. 

22. Cf. D II18 for another account of Carmignuola. 

23. Lit.: consider. 24. Lit.: a little of a modern example. 

25. Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba (1453-1515) (see D I 29.2). At the battle described below, 
known as that of Cerignuola or Seminara (1503), Fabrizio Colonna fought on the Spanish side. 
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Spanish] were Monsieur d’Aubigny 26 with his men-at-arms and with around 
four thousand German infantrymen. [64] [The Spanish] came to blows 27 with 
the Germans. [65] With their pikes low, [the Germans] opened up the Spanish 
infantries. But the latter, helped by their bucklers and by the agility of their 
bodies, 28 so mixed themselves with the Germans that they were able to join them 
with their swords. From this arose the death of almost all [the Germans] and the 
victory of the Spanish. [66] Everyone knows how many German infantrymen 
died in the battle of Ravenna, 29 which arose from the same causes. For the 
Spanish infantries had drawn to within sword-range of the German infantries 
and would have completely consumed them if the German infantrymen had not 
been aided by the French cavalrymen. Nonetheless, the Spanish, having drawn 
together, retired to a secure place. [67] I conclude, therefore, that good infantry 
must not only be able to withstand cavalrymen, but it must not be afraid of in¬ 
fantrymen. As I have said many times, this proceeds from arms and orders. 

COSIMO. [68] Then say how you would arm them. 

FABRIZIO. [69] I would take from the Romans and from the Germans, 
and I would want half to be armed like the Romans and the other half like the 
Germans. [70] For if among six thousand infantrymen, as I will tell you a little 
later , 30 1 had three thousand infantrymen with shields like the Romans’ and two 
thousand pikes and a thousand arquebusiers like the Germans’, they would be 
enough for me. For I would place the pikes either in the front of the battalion or 
where I most feared cavalrymen; and those with shield and sword I would use to 
back up the pikes and to win the battle, as I will show you. 31 [71] Hence I believe 
that an infantry so ordered would today overcome any other infantry. 

COSIMO. [72] What you have just said is enough for us as to infantries, but 
as to cavalrymen we desire to understand which seems to you more hardily 
armed, ours or the ancient? 

FABRIZIO. [73] I believe that, in these times, on account of 32 the arched 
saddles and the stirrups not used by the ancients, one remains more firmly on 
horseback than then. [74] I believe that one is also more safe, such that today a 


26. Robert Stuart D’Aubigny (1470-1544). 

27. Lit.: hands. 28. Or: body. 

29. The battle of Ravenna (April 11,1512). After losing many of his men to field artillery in this 
battle, Fabrizio was taken prisoner by the French. The Spanish went on from this loss to the vic¬ 
tory over Machiavelli’s militia at Prato, leading to the reinstallation of the Medici in Florence. For 
the battle of Ravenna, see P 13.54,26.105; D 1 12.2, II 16.2,17.3,17.4. 

30. This relatively high one-to-five ratio of arquebus to other weapons is not repeated when 
Fabrizio discusses the composition of his forces at AW II147 ft. 

31. See AW III 90-96. 32. Lit.: with respect to. 
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squadron of men-at-arms, by weighing so much, is resisted with more difficulty 
than were ancient cavalrymen. [75] With all of this, nonetheless, I judge that 
one should not set more store by horse than was set by it in antiquity. For, as 
was said above, 33 they have been put to shame many times in our times by infan¬ 
trymen, and they will always be put to shame if they encounter infantry armed 
and ordered as above. [76] Against a Roman army whose captain was Lucul- 
lus, Tigranes, king of Armenia, had 150 thousand cavalrymen, among whom 
very many, called cataphracts, were armed like our men-at-arms. On the other 
side, the Roman [cavalrymen] did not reach six thousand, with 25 thousand in¬ 
fantrymen, such that Tigranes, upon seeing the enemy’s army, said: “These are 
cavalrymen enough for an embassy.” 34 Nonetheless, having come to blows, he 
was beaten. [77] He who writes of that battle deprecates these cataphracts by 
showing their uselessness. For he says that by having their faces covered they 
were hardly able to see and to harm the enemy, and by being weighed down by 
arms, they could not get up once they had fallen nor avail themselves of their 
bodies 35 in any manner. [78] I say, therefore, that those peoples and kings who 
esteem cavalry more than infantry must always be weak and exposed to every 
ruin, as has been seen in our times in Italy, which has been plundered, ruined, 
and overrun by foreigners for no other sin than having taken little care of the 
military on foot and having put all of its soldiers on horses. 36 [79] One should 
indeed have cavalrymen, but as the second and not as the first foundation of 
one’s army. For they are necessary and very useful for scouting, overrunning and 
wasting the enemy’s country, keeping his army worried and harassed and always 
under arms, and cutting off his provisions. But as to the battle and the open-field 
fight, which are the important thing 37 in war and the end for which armies are 
ordered, they are more useful for following the enemy once he is beaten than for 
doing anything else one does with them. And in virtue they are very much infe¬ 
rior to foot soldiers. 

COSIMO. [80] Two doubts occur to me: one is that I know that the Parthi- 
ans used nothing other than cavalrymen in war, and yet they divided the world 


33. See AW II 29-58. 

34. Lucius Licinius Lucullus (110-56 b.c.) in the battle of Tigranocerta (69 b.c.) during the 
Romans’ Third Mithridatic War (74-63 b.c.) defeated Tigranes (94-56 b.c.). See Plutarch, Lucul¬ 
lus 26 If., where Tigranes is said to have had one hundred fifty thousand heavy infantry and fifty- 
five thousand cavalry, Lucullus approximately ten thousand heavy infantry and one thousand cav¬ 
alry. Tigranes says of Lucullus’s troops as a whole that they are too many for ambassadors, and too 
few for soldiers. Cf. D II 19.1. 

35. Lit.: of their person. 37. Lit.: the importance. 

36. Cf. D II18; P 12. 
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with the Romans. The other is that I would like you to tell me how cavalry can 
be withstood by infantrymen, and from what the virtue of the latter and the 
weakness of the former arise. 

FABRIZIO. [81] Either I told you 38 or I meant to tell you that my discussion 39 
of the things of war does not exceed the limits of Europe. [82] When it does so, 
I am not obligated to give reasons for what is customary in Asia. [83] However, 
I have to say this: the Parthians’ military was entirely contrary to that of the Ro¬ 
mans, because the Parthians all soldiered on horseback, and in fighting they 
proceeded confused and dispersed. It was an unstable mode of fighting and was 
full of uncertainty. [84] The Romans were, it can be said, almost all on foot and 
fought together, tight and solid. One or the other alternately won according to 
whether the site was wide or tight. For in the latter the Romans were superior; in 
the former, the Parthians. [The Parthians] were able to make a great showing 
with that military thanks to 40 the region they had to defend, which was very wide 
because it had seas a thousand miles 41 apart, rivers two or three days from one 
another, and towns as well as inhabitants dispersed. So a Roman army, heavy 
and slow because of its arms and orders, was not able to cross it without heavy 
harm, as he who defended it was on horseback and very rapid, so that one day it 
was in one place and the next it was fifty miles away. From this it arose that the 
Parthians were able to prevail with cavalry alone, both to the ruin of the army of 
Crassus and to the peril of that of Marc Antony. 42 [85] But, as I told you, 43 1 do 
not intend this discussion 44 of mine to speak of the military outside of Europe. 
Therefore, I want to remain with what the Romans and the Greeks ordered in 
the past, and what the Germans do today. [86] But let’s come to the other ques¬ 
tion of yours, where you desire to understand what order or what natural virtue 
makes infantrymen surpass cavalry. [87] And I say to you, first, that cavalrymen 
cannot go every place like infantrymen. [88] They are slower to obey than in¬ 
fantrymen when their orders happen to vary. For if while they are going forward 


38. Fabrizio does not speak of this limitation earlier. On the contrary, the discussion at AW I 
121-23 would seem to presume that his reasoning would apply outside of Europe (cf. that earlier 
discussion with AWVI 162-63). 

39. Lit.: reasoning. 40. Lit.: respect to. 

41. The Tuscan and ancient Roman mile was slightly shorter than ours. The seas referred to 
are the Caspian Sea to the north and the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman to the south. The ter¬ 
ritory of ancient Parthia roughly corresponds to contemporary Syria, Iraq, and Iran. Judea, on the 
other hand, was successfully conquered by Rome. 

42. Marcus Lucinius Crassus (115-53 b.c.) was defeated by the Parthians in 53 b.c. In 36 b.c. 
Mark Antony (ca. 83-32 b.c.) led an expedition against the Parthians, which concluded with a dis¬ 
astrous retreat. See Plutarch, Crassus 16 IF., and Mark Antony 37-52; cf. D II 18.3, III 12.2. 

43. SeeAWII8i. 44. Lit.: reasoning. 
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they need to move back, or while moving back they need to go forward, or they 
need to move when they are standing still, or when they are going they need to 
stop, without doubt cavalrymen cannot do so as precisely as infantrymen. [89] 
If they have been disordered by some thrust, even once that thrust is over, caval¬ 
rymen cannot return to their orders except with difficulty. Infantrymen do this 
very rapidly. [90] Besides this, many times it happens that a spirited man will be 
on a vile horse or a vile [man] on a spirited [horse]. Hence these disparities of 
spirit must make for disorder. [91] Nor may anyone marvel that a maniple 45 of 
infantrymen withstands every thrust of cavalrymen. For a horse is a feeling an¬ 
imal and recognizes the dangers and enters them unwillingly. [92] And if you 
will consider which forces make it go forward and which keep it back, without 
doubt you will see that those which keep it back are greater than those which 
push it on. For the spur makes it go ahead, and, on the other side, either the 
sword or the pike keep it back, [93] such that a maniple of infantrymen is seen 
through ancient and through modern experiences to be very secure, indeed 
insuperable, against cavalrymen. [94] And if against this you argue that the im¬ 
petus with which it comes makes it more furious in charging whoever wants to 
withstand it, and makes it esteem the pike less than the spur, I say that if the horse 
begins to see from afar that it has to hit the points of the pikes, either it checks 
its course on its own, so that as it feels itself pricked it will stop entirely, or as 
it approaches them it will turn to the right or left. [95] If you want to make an 
experiment of this, try to run a horse into a wall with whatever impetus you 
want: rarely will you find that it goes into it. [96] Caesar, having to fight with the 
Swiss in France, got down and made each individual get down on foot and re¬ 
move the horses from the line, as more apt to flee than to fight. 46 [97] But, 
notwithstanding these natural impediments that horses have, the captain who 
leads infantrymen should select ways that have the most impediments they can 
for horses; rarely will it happen that a man will be unable to secure himself 
through the quality of the country. [98] For if one walks through the hills, the 
site will free you from the charges that you 47 fear. 48 If one goes through a plain, 
there are few plains that do not secure you with cultivation and with woods. For 
every marsh, every embankment however weak, prevents that charge, and every 
cultivation, where there are vines and other trees, impedes horses. [99] And if 


45. The maniple roughly corresponds to our company and consisted of two centuries of sixty 
men each. 

46. See Caesar, Gallic War I 25. 

47. The only formal or plural “you” in the Italian sentence. 

48. Lit.: doubt. 
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you come to battle, the same thing happens for you as when you are marching, 
because every little impediment that a horse has takes away its impetus. [100] I 
nonetheless do not want to forget to tell you one thing: so much did the Romans 
esteem their orders and so much did they trust in their arms, that if they had to 
choose either a place so rough—so as to guard against cavalrymen—that they 
were not able to deploy their orders, or one where they had more fear of caval¬ 
rymen but were able to spread out, they always took the latter and let the former 
go. [101] But because it is time to pass to their training, having armed these in¬ 
fantries according to ancient and modern usage, we should see what training the 
Romans made them do before the infantries are led to do battle. [102] Even 
though they are well selected and better armed, they must train with very great 
attention, 49 for without this training no soldier was ever good. [103] These 
drills 50 must have three parts: one, to harden the body and make it fit for hard¬ 
ship and faster and more dexterous; next, to learn to use arms; third, to learn to 
observe the orders of the army, as much in marching as in fighting and encamp¬ 
ing. [104] These are the three principal actions that an army makes. For if an 
army marches, encamps, and fights in an ordered and practiced way, the captain 
retains his honor therein, even if the battle does not have a good end. [105] All 
ancient republics provided for these drills so that through custom and through 
law not any part of them was left behind. 51 [106] Thus they used to drill their 
youths to make them fast in running, to make them dexterous in jumping, and 
to make them strong in heaving the post and in wrestling. [107] And these three 
qualities are virtually necessary for a soldier, because speed makes him fit to oc- 
cupy places before the enemy, to come upon him unhoped for and unexpected, 
and to follow him when he is beaten. [108] Dexterity makes him fit to dodge a 
blow, to jump a ditch, and to get over an embankment. [109] Strength makes 
him carry his arms, hurt the enemy, and withstand a thrust better. [110] And 
above all, to make his body more fit for hardship, they got used to carrying great 
weights. [111] This custom is necessary because in difficult expeditions many 
times a soldier must carry, in addition to his arms, supplies for extra days; and if 
he were not accustomed to this trouble he wouldn’t be able to do so, and through 
this he would be unable to flee a danger or to acquire a victory with fame. [112] 
As to learning howto use arms, they trained him in this mode. [113] They wanted 
the youths to wear arms that weighed more than double the true ones, and for a 


49. Lit.: study. 

50. The words translated as “drill,” “train,” “exercise,” and “army” have the same root. 

51. For the following discussion of infantry training, see Vegetius 1 9,11-16; cf. Vegetius 1 1, 

III 4. 
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sword they gave them a lead-weighted club which was very heavy in comparison 
to the former. 52 [114] They had each of them drive a post into the ground three- 
braccia high and in such a strong mode that blows would not pierce it or knock 
it to the ground. Against this post, as if against an enemy, the young man drilled 
himself with his shield and club: sometimes he stabbed it as if he wanted to 
wound the head or the face, sometimes as if he wanted to hit it in the side, some¬ 
times in the legs, sometimes he drew back, sometimes he moved forward. [115] 
In this exercise they had this purpose: to make themselves fit to cover themselves 
and to strike the enemy; and by having very heavy fake arms, the true ones 
seemed lighter after those. [116] The Romans wanted their soldiers to strike with 
the point and not with the edge, both because the blow is more deadly and there 
is less defense against it, and because he who strikes [with the point] exposes 
himself less and is more able to strike again than he is with the edge. [117] Do not 
marvel that those ancients thought about these little things, considering 53 that 
every little advantage is of great moment when men have to come to blows. 54 
And I remind you of what the writers say of this, rather than teach it to you my¬ 
self. [118] Nor did the ancients esteem anything to be happier in a republic than 
for there to be many men in it trained in arms; for the splendor of gems and gold 
does not make your enemies submit themselves to you, but only the fear of arms. 
[119] Then the errors that are made in other things can at some time be cor¬ 
rected, but those that are made in war cannot be amended, since the penalty 
happens immediately. [120] Besides this, knowing how to fight made men more 
bold, because no one fears doing what it seems to him he has learned to do. [121] 
Therefore, the ancients wanted their citizens to be trained in every warlike ac¬ 
tion, and had them throw darts heavier than the true ones against the post. Be¬ 
sides making men expert in throwing, this drill also makes the arms 55 looser and 
stronger. [122] They also taught them to shoot with the bow and the sling. And 
over all of these things they had placed teachers so that later, when they were se¬ 
lected to go to war, they already had spirit and a soldierly disposition. [123] 
Nothing remained for them to learn other than to move in their orders and to 
maintain themselves in them, whether marching or fighting; they learned this 
easily, since they were mixed with those who knew how to stay in their orders 
through having soldiered longer. 

COSIMO. [124] What drills would you make them do at present? 

FABRIZIO. [125] Many of those that were mentioned, like running and hav¬ 
ing them wrestle, having them jump, having them toil under arms heavier than 


52. That is, in comparison to a real sword. 

53. Lit.: reasons. 

54. Lit.: hands. 


55. Upper limbs, not weapons. 
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the ordinary ones, having them shoot with the bow and the crossbow. To this I 
would add the arquebus, a new instrument, as you know, and a necessary one. 
And I would accustom all the youths of my state to these drills, but with greater 
industry and more solicitude for that part I had designated as military. And they 
would always be trained on holidays. [126] I would also want them to learn to 
swim, which is very useful because there are not always bridges over rivers, nor 
are there always ships at the ready, such that if your army does not know how to 
swim, it is left deprived of many advantages, and many opportunities for doing 
good are taken from you. [127] The Romans ordered that the young men be 
trained in the Campus Martius for nothing else if not [these things]: because, 
having been exhausted in drills on land, they were able to refresh themselves in 
the water since it was near the Tibur and, on the other hand, to train themselves 
in swimming. 56 [128] I would also, like the ancients, train those who soldier on 
horseback. This is very necessary, for besides knowing how to ride, they must 
know how to handle themselves on horseback. [129] For this they had ordered 
wooden horses upon which they made themselves adroit by jumping on them 
armed and unarmed, without any help from any hand. This made it that at a 
stroke and at a sign from the captain the cavalry was on foot, and likewise at a 
sign it remounted its horses. [130] And as such drills, both on foot and on horse, 
were easy then, so now they would not be difficult for that republic and that 
prince which wants to make its youth put them into practice, as is seen by expe¬ 
rience in some cities of the West 57 in which they keep alive similar modes with 
this order. [131] They divide all of their inhabitants into various parts, and they 
name every part by the kind of arms they use in war. [132] And because they use 
pikes, halberds, bows, and arquebuses, they call them pikers, halberdiers, arque- 
busiers and archers. [133] Thus, every inhabitant must declare the order in which 
he wants to be enrolled. [134] And because through old age or through other 
impediments not everyone is fit for war, they make a levy from each order and 
call them the Sworn. On holidays they are obligated to train with those arms for 
which they are named. [135] And each has his place, designated by the public, 
where such training should be done. Those who are of that order but are not 
among the Sworn contribute money for those expenses that are necessary in 
such training. [136] Therefore, what they do, we could do. But our lack of pru¬ 
dence does not allow us to take any good policy. [137] From these drills it arose 
that the ancients had good infantries and that now those of the West have better 


56. See Vegetius 1 10. 

57. It is not clear to which cities Machiavelli refers. Perhaps it is to German and Swiss cities 
(see Machiavelli’s Rapporto delle cose della Magna, in Tutte le opere, ed. Mario Martelli [Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1992] , p. 65). 
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infantrymen than ours. For the ancients trained them either at home, as the re¬ 
publics did, or in the armies, as the emperors did, for the causes spoken of above. 
[138] But we do not train them at home; in camp, we cannot because they are 
not our subjects and we can oblige them to do only those drills that they them¬ 
selves want to do. [139] This cause has made first the drills and then the orders 
to be neglected, and [made] kingdoms and republics, especially Italian ones, live 
in so much weakness. [140] But lets return to our order. Following this matter 
of drills, I say that to make good armies it is not enough to have hardened the 
men, to have made them hardy, fast, and dexterous; there is also the need for 
them to learn to be in their orders, to obey the signals by sound and at the 
words 58 of the captain and, while standing, withdrawing, going forward, fight¬ 
ing, and marching, to know how to maintain them. For without this discipline, 
observed and practiced with utmost care [and] diligence, never was an army 
good. [141] And without doubt, ferocious and disordered men are much weaker 
than timid and ordered ones. For order chases fear from men and disorder 
lessens ferocity. 59 [142] So that 60 you may better understand what will be said be¬ 
low, 61 you have to understand that in ordering its men for war every nation has 
made one principal group 62 within its army or its military. If they have varied its 
name, they have varied its number of men little. For all have composed it of six 
to eight thousand men. [143] This group was called legion by the Romans, pha¬ 
lanx by the Greeks, and caterva by the French. 63 [144] In our times the Swiss, who 
alone retain some shadow of the ancient military, call this same thing in their 
language what in ours signifies brigade. [145] It is true that each has then divided 
it into various battalions and has ordered it to its purpose. [146] It seems [well] 
to me that we base our discussion 64 on this name as better known and then, as 
well as is possible, order it according to ancient and modern orders. [147] And 
because the Romans divided their legion, which was composed of five to six 
thousand men, into ten cohorts, I want us to divide our brigade into ten battal¬ 
ions and compose it of six thousand men on foot. And we should give to each 
battalion 450 men, of whom 400 should be armed with heavy arms and fifty with 
light arms. [148] The heavy arms should be 300 shields with swords, and they 
should be called shieldmen; one hundred with pikes, and they should be called 
ordinary pikes; and the light arms should be fifty infantrymen armed with ar- 


58. Lit.: voice. 60. Or: because. 

59. Cf. D III 36. 

61. Presumably Fabrizio refers to the discussions of the ordering of the army in books II 
and III. 

62. Lit.: member (here and below). 64. Lit.: found our discussion. 

63. See Vegetius II 2. 
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quebuses, crossbows, and partisans and bucklers; and these should be called by 
the ancient name of ordinary velites. [149] Therefore, altogether the ten battal¬ 
ions end up having three thousand shieldmen, one thousand ordinary pikes, 
and 500 ordinary velites; which all together make the number of four thousand 
five hundred infantrymen. [150] And we say that we want to make a brigade of 
six thousand. So we must add one thousand five hundred infantrymen, of which 
I would have one thousand with pikes, which would be called extraordinary 
pikes, and five hundred armed lightly, which I would call extraordinary velites. 
[151] Thus, my infantries, according to what was just said, would end up being 
composed half of shields and half of pikes and other arms. [152] I would place a 
constable, four centurions, and forty decurions 65 over each battalion; and in ad¬ 
dition, a head over the ordinary velites, with five decurions [per battalion]. [153] 
I would give three constables, ten centurions, and one hundred decurions to the 
one thousand extraordinary pikes; to the extraordinary velites, two constables, 
five centurions, and fifty decurions. [154] I would then order a head-general of 
the entire brigade. [155] I would want each constable to have a flag and music. 
[156] Therefore, one brigade of ten battalions would be composed of three thou¬ 
sand shieldmen, one thousand ordinary and one thousand extraordinary pikes, 
five hundred ordinary and five hundred extraordinary velites. So they would 
end up having six thousand infantrymen, among whom would be six hun¬ 
dred decurions 66 and, in addition, fifteen constables with fifteen musicians and 
fifteen flag-bearers, fifty-five centurions, ten heads of ordinary velites, and one 
captain of the entire brigade with his own flag and his own music. [157] And 
I have gladly 67 repeated this order to you a number of times so that later you 
will not get confused when I show you the modes of ordering the battalions and 
armies. [158] Therefore, I say that that king or republic which wants to order its 
subjects in arms should order them with these arms and with these parts, and 
should make as many brigades as its country is capable of. [159] And when he 
has ordered them according to the above-mentioned distributions, if he wishes 
to exercise them in their orders, it would be enough to exercise them battalion 
by battalion. [160] And although the number of men in each of these cannot by 
itself form a complete army, 68 nonetheless, each man can learn to do what per¬ 
tains to him particularly. For in the armies one observes two orders: one, what 
the men in each battalion must do; the other, what the battalion must then do 


65. Lit.: heads of ten. 

66. The first edition (1521) gives fifteen hundred, but Marchand et al. follow the two manu¬ 
scripts that give six hundred. 

67. Lit.: willingly. 


68 . Lit.: make the form of a just army. 
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when it is with the others in one army. [161] And those men who know the first 
well observe the second easily; but without knowing how to do the former, one 
can never reach the discipline of the second. [162] Thus, as I have said, 69 each of 
these battalions can by itself learn to keep the order of its files in every quality of 
motion and rest 70 and then, so as to learn to know how to put itself together, to 
understand the music by means of which it is commanded in battle. From the 
latter, like a galley oarsman from the whistle, 71 they learn to know how to recog¬ 
nize what they have to do, whether they have to stand firm, or go ahead, or turn 
back, or where to turn their arms and faces. [163] So since they know how to keep 
their files such that neither rest nor motion disorders them, and since they un¬ 
derstand well the commands of the head by means of the music, and they know 
how to return to their place immediately, when many are put together, these bat¬ 
talions can then, as I said, 72 easily learn to do what their entire body is obliged to 
do together with the other battalions in a complete 73 army. [164] And because 
such general practice is also of no small esteem, one could bring together the 
whole brigade once or twice a year when there is peace, and give it the form of 
one entire army, drilling it some days as if it had to do battle, putting the front, 
sides, and followers in their places. [165] And because a captain orders his army 
for battle either on account of an enemy he sees or for one of which he is afraid 
without seeing it, 74 he should train his army in the one mode and in the other, 
and instruct it so that it can march and, if need be, 75 to fight, showing your 76 sol¬ 
diers how they have to govern themselves when they are assaulted by the latter 
or by the former band. [166] And when he instructs it in fighting against an en¬ 
emy they see, he shows them how to join battle, where they have to retreat if they 
are repelled, who has to follow in their place, and what signs, what sounds, and 
what words 77 they must obey, and to practice them thus so that by fake battles 
and assaults they have to desire true ones. [167] For a spirited army is not made 
so by having spirited men in it but by having well-ordered orders. For if I am 
among the first combatants, and I know where I have to retreat once I have been 
overcome and who has to follow in my place, I will always fight with spirit, see- 


69. See AW II123; cf. AW II 88-89. 

70. Lit.: place (here and in the next sentence). 

71. Cf. Dante, Paradiso XXV133-35. 73. Lit.: just. 

72. See AWII160-61. 

74. For training to fight an unseen but always feared enemy, see D III 38. 

75. Lit.: if the need were to seek [the army] out. 

76. Fabrizio switches to the familiar second person in the midst of repeated use of the third 
person. 

77. Lit.: voices. 
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ing succor nearby. [168] If I am among the second combatants, when the first 
ones are pushed and repelled I will not be afraid, because I will have presup¬ 
posed that it can be so and I will have desired it so as to be the one who gives vic¬ 
tory to my master, and not they. [169] These exercises are very necessary where 
one makes a new army; and where an old army is, they are necessary. For even 
though the Romans knew the orders of their armies from childhood, nonethe¬ 
less one sees how those captains continually exercised them in them. [170] And 
Josephus in his history says that the continual exercises of the Roman armies 
made it that the whole mob that follows the camp so as to profit was useful in 
battles. 78 For they all knew how to stay in their orders and to fight while keeping 
them. [171] But in armies of new men, either those you put together to fight then 
or those you make into a militia so as to fight in time, nothing is done without 
these exercises, as much for a battalion by itself as for a whole army. For since 
orders are necessary, one must show them with a double industry and effort to 
those who do not know them and maintain them with those who do know them, 
as one sees that by maintaining them and by teaching them many excellent cap¬ 
tains have exhausted themselves without any hesitation. 79 

COSIMO. [172] It seems to me that this reasoning has somehow transported 
you. For, having not yet described the modes in which the battalions are trained, 
you have reasoned about the entire army and about battles. 

FABRIZIO. [173 ] You speak the truth; and truly the cause of this has been the 
affection I bear for these orders, and the sadness I feel at seeing that they are not 
put into action. Nonetheless, do not doubt that I will return to the mark. [174] 
As I said to you, 80 to know how to keep files well is of the first importance in 
training a battalion. [175] To do this it is necessary to exercise them in the orders 
they call the snails. [176] And because I told you that one of these battalions 
should be of 400 infantrymen armed with heavy arms, I will stay with this num¬ 
ber. [177] They must therefore be arranged in 80 files of five per file. [178] Then, 
going either quickly or slowly, one must knot them together and open them out; 
how one does this I can demonstrate more with deeds than with words. [179] 
Then it is less necessary, because each one who is experienced 81 in armies knows 
how this order proceeds, which is good only for accustoming soldiers to keep 
their files. [180] But let’s put together one of these battalions. [181] I say that one 
gives them three principal forms. [182] The first, and the most useful, is to make 
it altogether solid and to give it the form of two squares; 82 the second is to make 


78. See Josephus, The Jewish War III 4 69 to 5 71, where the military training of slaves rather 
than camp followers is discussed. 

79. Lit.: respect. 

80. See AWII162 and note 69. 


81. Lit.: practiced. 

82. See figure 1, page 169. 
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the square with the horned front; 83 the third is to make it with a vacuum in the 
middle, which they call a piazza. 84 [183] The mode of putting together the first 
form 85 can be of two kinds. [184] One is to make the files double. That is, the sec¬ 
ond file enters into the first, the forth into the third, the sixth into the fifth, and 
so on successively; so that where there used to be eighty files of five per file, they 
become forty files of ten per file. [185] Then make them double another time in 
the same mode, by joining them together, one file into the other; and so there are 
twenty files of twenty men per file. [186] This makes about two squares. 86 For 
even though there are as many men on one side as on the other, nonetheless, on 
the side [on which] the heads are conjoined, one side touches the other, but on 
the other side, they are at least two braccia distant from one another, of a qual¬ 
ity that the square is longer from back to front than from one flank to the other. 
[187] And because today we have to speak many times of the part in front, be¬ 
hind, and on the side of these battalions and of the whole army together, know 
that when I say either head or front, I mean the parts in front; when I say back, 
the part behind; when I say flanks, the parts on the side. [188] The fifty ordinary 
velites of the battalion are not mixed with the other files; rather, when the bat¬ 
talion is formed, they are extended along its flanks. [189 ] The other mode of put¬ 
ting together the battalion is this—and because it is better than the first, I wish 
to put before your eyes exactly how it should be ordered. [190] I believe that you 
remember the number of men, the heads it is composed of, and the arms it is 
armed with. [191] Thus, as I said, 87 the form that this battalion should have is of 
twenty files with twenty men per file: five files of pikes in front and fifteen files 
of shields in back. Two centurions are at the front and two behind at the back 
who do the office of those whom the ancients called tergiduttori. The constable 
with the flag and music is in the space that is between the five files of pikes and 
the fifteen of shields. One of the decurions is on each flank of the file so that each 
has his men at his side; those that will be on the left-hand side [of the file have 
their men] on their right-hand side, those that are on the right-hand side [of 
the file have their men] on their left-hand side. [192] The fifty velites are on the 
flanks and at the back of the battalion. [193] To want this battalion now to be put 
together in this form while the infantrymen are going ordinarily, it must be or¬ 
dered thus: have the infantrymen be arranged in eighty files of five per file, as we 
said a little while ago, 88 leaving the velites either at the head or at the tail, still 
staying outside of this order; and it should be ordered so that each centurion has 


83. See figure 2, top, page 170. 

84. See figure 3) bottom, page 171. 

85. See figure 1, page 169. 


86. That is, a rectangle. 

87. See AW II185. 

88. See AWII177. 
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behind his back twenty files, and immediately behind each centurion are five 
files of pikes, and the rest are shields. [194] The constable is with the music and 
with the flag in the space that is between the pikes and the shields of the second 
centurion, and occupying the places of three shieldmen. [195] Of the decurions, 
twenty of them are on the flanks of the files of the first centurion, on their left- 
hand side, and twenty of them are on the flanks of the files of the last centurion, 
on their right-hand side. [196] And you have to understand that the decurions 
that guide the pikes should have a pike, and those that guide the shields should 
have similar arms. [197] Thus, having arranged the files in this order and want¬ 
ing to arrange them on the march in a battalion so as to make a front, you 
have to make the first centurion stop with the first twenty files, and the second 
continue to march and, turning around to the right, go along the flanks of the 
twenty stopped files, so that he comes abreast of 89 the other centurion, where he 
stops as well. The third centurion continues to march and, turning to his right 
as well and along the flanks of the stopped files, marches so that he comes abreast 
of the other two centurions. When he too stops, the other centurion continues 
with his files, turning to his right along the flanks of the stopped files as well, so 
that he arrives at the front with the others, and then stops. At once two of the 
centurions leave the front alone and go to the rear of the battalion, which is made 
in the mode and with the exact order that we demonstrated a little while ago. 90 
[198] The velites are extended along its flanks, according to the first mode [in 
which] it is arranged. The latter mode is called doubling by line; the former is 
said [to be] doubling by flank. [199] That first mode is easier. The latter is more 
orderly and comes out more exact and you are more able to correct it in your 
own mode. For in the former, one must obey the numbers, because you make 
five ten, ten twenty, twenty forty, such that, by doubling directly you cannot 
make a front of fifteen or of twenty five, nor of thirty or thirty five, but you need 
to go where that number leads you. [200] However, in particular actions it hap¬ 
pens everyday that one must make a front with sixty or eighty infantrymen, so 
that doubling by straight line would disorder you. [201] Therefore, I like the lat¬ 
ter one better; and the greater difficulty that it gives you must be made easy with 
practice and with training. [202] Therefore, I tell you that it is more important 
than anything to have soldiers who know how to put themselves in their orders 
quickly. And it is necessary to keep them in these battalions, to train them in 
them, and to make them go quickly either forward or backward, and to pass 


89. Lit.: makes a head with. In its transitive form, this verb, which Machiavelli uses again later 
in this sentence, means “attest to, certify, witness.” 

90. SeeAWIIi9i. 
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through difficult places without disturbing their order. For soldiers who know 
how to do this well are practiced soldiers, and even though they have never seen 
the enemy face to face, they can be called old soldiers. [203] And those, on the 
contrary, who do not know how to keep these orders would always be esteemed 
as new soldiers [even] if they found themselves in a thousand wars. [204] This is 
with regard to putting them together when they are in small files while march¬ 
ing. [205] But having been put [together], and then, having been broken by 
some accident that arises either from the site or from the enemy, the important 
thing and the difficulty is to have them reorder themselves at once; this is where 
much training and much practice are needed, and where the ancients used to 
put forth much attention. 91 [206] It is therefore necessary to do two things: first, 
to have this battalion full of markers; the other, always to keep this order: that the 
same infantrymen always stay in the same files. [207] For instance, if one indi¬ 
vidual began standing in the second [file], he then always remains in that one; 
and not only in that same file, but in that same place; and to observe this, as I 
have said, 92 many markers are necessary. [208] First, it is necessary that the flag 
be marked so that when it comes together with the other battalions it is recog¬ 
nized by them. [209] Second, that the constable and the centurions have differ¬ 
ent and recognizable crests on their heads; and, what is more important, to or¬ 
der it that the decurions be recognized. [210] The ancients gave so much care to 
this that they even used to write the number on the helmet, calling them first, 
second, third, forth, etc. [211] And they were not content even with this, for each 
of the soldiers used to write on his shield the number of his file and the number 
of the place that he had in that file. 93 [212] So if the men are marked in this way 
and accustomed to stay within these limits, it is an easy thing immediately to 
reorder all of them when they have been disordered. For when the flag is firm, 
the centurions and the decurions can judge their place by eye; and the left ones 
having arranged themselves on the left and the right ones on the right at their 
accustomed distances, the infantrymen, guided by their rule and from the dif¬ 
ferent markers, can be in their own places immediately. [This is] not otherwise 
than when you disconnect the staves of a barrel that you have first marked: you 
reorder it with very great ease; [but] having not marked it, it is impossible to re¬ 
order it. [213] With diligence and with training these things are quickly taught 
and quickly learned, and having been learned, are forgotten with difficulty. For 
the new men are guided by the old ones, and with these drills a province would 
in time become altogether practiced in war. [214] It is also necessary to teach 
them to turn themselves around and, if need be, to make the front with their 


91. Lit.: study. 

92. See AW II 206. 
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flanks and their back, and the flanks and the back from their front. [215] This is 
very easy, because it is enough that each man turn his person toward the part he 
is commanded; and where they turn their faces ends up being the front. [216] It 
is true that when they turn to the flank, the orders go out of proportion, because 
from chest to back it is a small distance, and from one side to the other it is a long 
distance, which is altogether against the ordinary order of the battalion. [217] 
Therefore, practice and discretion must rearrange them. [218] But this is a small 
disorder because they remedy it easily by themselves. [219 ] But what is more im¬ 
portant, and where more practice is needed, is when one wants a battalion to 
turn around altogether as if it were a solid body. [220] Here much practice and 
much discretion are needed. For wanting to turn to the left, for instance, the left 
horn 94 needs to stop, and those who are nearer to whomever [it is that] is stand¬ 
ing still walk so slowly that those who are on the right do not have to run; oth¬ 
erwise, everything would be confounded. 

[221] But because it always happens, when an army marches from place to 
place, that the battalions which are not posted in the front have to fight not at 
the head but at the flank or the back, so that a battalion at once has to make the 
front from the flank or from the back (and wanting battalions like these in such 
a case to keep their proportion, according to what was demonstrated above, 95 
it is necessary that they have the pikes on the flank that has to be the head, and 
the decurions, centurions, and constables, balanced with it in their places)—to 
want to do this, in putting them together you therefore need to order the eighty 
files of five per file thus: 96 put all the pikes in the first twenty files, and put five of 
their decurions in the first place and five of them in the last place. The other sixty 
files, which come behind, are all shields that come to be three centuries. [222] 
Thus one wants the first and the last file of each century to be decurions, the con¬ 
stable with the flag and with the music to be in the middle of the first century of 
shields, and the centurions to be at the head of each century. [223] Ordered thus, 
if you want the pikes to come to the left flank, you have to double them century 
by century on the right flank; 97 if you want them to come on the right flank, you 
have to double them on the left. [224] So this battalion winds up with its pikes 
on one flank, with the decurions at the head and at the back, with the centuri¬ 
ons along the head, and the constable in the middle. [225] It keeps that form 
while on the go; but as the enemy, as well as the time at which it wants to make 


94. That is, the left wing, as in figure 3, page 171, where each wing protrudes. 

95. See AWII 214-17. 96. See figure 2, page 170. 

97. That is, each century stops in turn and the following one moves around to the left of the 
stopped one as described in AW II197. 
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its flank its head, approach, it has nothing to do except to turn the faces of all the 
soldiers toward the flank where the pikes are. And then the battalion winds up 
with the files and with the heads in the mode [in which] it was ordered above. 
For all, except the centurions, are in their places, and the centurions at once and 
without difficulty enter theirs. 

[226] But when it has to fight at its back while marching ahead, in putting 
them into a battalion, one must order the files so that the pikes come along be¬ 
hind. To do this, one does not have to keep another order, except that where, in 
ordering the battalion, every century ordinarily has five files of pikes in front, it 
has them in back; and in all the other parts [one has] to observe the order that I 
mentioned first. 98 

COSIMO. [227] You said, if I remember well, that this mode of training is for 
being able to order these battalions together into one army later, and that this 
practice serves to enable them to order themselves into the latter. [228] But if it 
were to happen that these 450 infantrymen had to make a separate action, how 
would you order them? 

FABRIZIO. [229] Then whoever guides them must judge where he wants to 
locate the pikes and put them there. [230] This is not inconsistent in any part 
with the order written above. 99 For even though that is the mode that is observed 
for doing battle together with the other battalions, it is nonetheless not a rule 
that is of use for all those modes in which you may happen to have to manage. 
[231] But in showing you the other two modes of ordering the battalions I 
placed, I will satisfy your question even more. For either they are never used or 
they are used when a battalion is alone and not in the company of others. [232] 
And so as to come to the mode of ordering it with two horns , 100 1 say that you 
must order the 80 files of five per file in this mode: put a centurion there in the 
middle, and after him, 25 files that have two pikes on the left and three shields on 
the right. And after the first five, twenty decurions are placed in the following 
twenty [files], all between the pikes and the shields, except for those that carry 
pikes, who can stay with the pikes. [233] After these 25 files so ordered, another 
centurion is placed who has behind him 15 files of shields. [234] The constable, 
between the music and the flag, [is placed] after these. He also has behind him 
another 15 files of shields. [235] After these is placed the third centurion, and he 
has behind him 25 files. In every one of the latter are three shields on the left and 
two pikes on the right; and after the first five files [of this last group of twenty- 
five files] are twenty decurions posted between the pikes and the shields. [236] 


98. See AWII191 If. 

99. Apparently a reference to figure i, page 169. 

100. See figure 3, top, page 171. 
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After these files is the fourth centurion. [237] Therefore, in wanting to make a 
battalion with two horns from these files so ordered, the first centurion has to 
stop with the 25 files that are in back. [238] Then the second centurion has 
to move with the 15 shieldmen files that are at his back, and has to turn around 
to the right hand [of the first twenty-five files] and go along the right flank of the 
twenty-five files until it arrives at the fifteenth file, and has to stop here. [239] 
Then, with the fifteen files of shields that are behind him, the constable has to 
move; and turning to the right as well, he marches along the right flank of the 
fifteen files first moved, until he arrives at their head, and stops here. [240] Then 
the third centurion moves with his twenty-five files and with the fourth centu¬ 
rion that was in back, and turning to the right as well, marches along the right 
flank of the last fifteen files of shieldmen, and does not stop when he is at its head 
but continues marching until the last of the twenty-five files is even with its last 
file. [241] And, having done this, the centurion who was the head of the first fif¬ 
teen files of shieldmen leaves where he was and goes to the back on the left cor¬ 
ner. [242] So a battalion will wind up with 15 101 firm files of twenty infantrymen 
per file, with two horns, one on each side of the front. And each [horn] will have 
ten files of five per file, and between the two horns a space will remain that is as 
much as ten men take up who turn their sides to one another. [243] The captain 
will be between the two horns; [and] one centurion [will be] on each point of a 
horn. [244] Also, on each side of the back will be one centurion. [245] Two files 
of pikes and twenty decurions are on each flank. [246] These two horns serve to 
keep between them the artillery, when this battalion has it with it, and the wag¬ 
ons. [247] The velites have to remain in place on the flanks along the pikes. [248] 
But to want to arrange this horned battalion into a piazza, 102 one needs to do 
nothing other than to take 8 of the 15 files of 20 per file and put them on the 
points of the two horns, which, from [being] horns, then become the back of the 
piazza. [249] In this piazza the wagons are kept and the captain and the flag stay 
there, but no longer the artillery, which is put either in the front or along the 
flanks. [250] These are the modes of a battalion that one can keep when it must 
pass alone through suspected places. [231] Nonetheless, the solid battalion, 
without horns and without a piazza, is better. [252] However, if you wish to se¬ 
cure the unarmed, the horned one is necessary. 

[253] The Swiss make many forms of the battalion as well. Among these they 
make one in the mode of a cross. For in the spaces that are between its arms, 103 


101. Following Marchand et al. and figure 3 rather than the text of the original 1521 edition, 
which gives the number twenty-five. 

102. See figure 3, bottom, page 171. 

103. Ramo, neither weapons (arme) nor the upper limbs of the body (braccia). 
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they keep their arquebusiers from the charge of the enemy. [254] But because 
battalions like these are good for fighting by themselves, and my intention is to 
show how several united battalions fight together against the enemy, I do not 
want otherwise to fatigue myself in demonstrating them. 

COSIMO. [255] It seems to me that I have understood very well the mode 
that one must hold to train men in these battalions. But if I remember well, you 
said 104 that besides the ten battalions you would add to the brigade a thousand 
extraordinary pikes and 500 extraordinary velites. [256] Wouldn’t you want to 
conscript and train these? 

FABRIZIO. [257] I would, and with very great diligence. [258] And the pikes 
at least I would exercise flag by flag in the orders of their battalion, like the oth¬ 
ers. For I would make use of these more than of the ordinary battalions in all par¬ 
ticular actions, such as escorting, plundering, and similar things. [259] But the 
velites I would train at home without bringing them together. For since it is their 
office to fight scattered, it is not necessary that they come together with the oth¬ 
ers in the common drills. So it would be enough to train them well in their par¬ 
ticular drills. [260] Thus, as I said at first 105 —and it does not seem tiresome to 
me to repeat it now—one must make ones men train in these battalions, so that 
they know how to keep their files, to recognize their places, and to return to them 
at once when either the enemy or the site perturbs them. For when one knows 
how to do this, one then easily learns the place that a battalion has to keep and 
what its own office in the army is. [261] And when a prince or a republic endures 
exertion and puts diligence into these orders and these drills, it will always hap¬ 
pen that the soldiers in his country will be good, and they will be superior to 
their neighbors and will be those who give laws and not those who receive them 
from other men. [262] But, as I have said to you, 106 the disorder in which one 
lives [today] makes it that these things are not cared for and are not esteemed. 
And, therefore, our armies are not good. And even if there were heads or 
members naturally virtuous, they could not demonstrate it. 

COSIMO. [263] What wagons would you want each of these battalions to 
have? 

FABRIZIO. [264] First, I would want neither centurions nor decurions to 
have to go on horseback. And if the constable wants to ride, I would want him 
to have a mule and not a horse. [265] I would, indeed, allow two wagons for him 
and one for each centurion and two for every three decurions. For we quarter 
that many in the encampment, as we will say in its place, 107 such that each bat- 


104. See AW II150. 106. See AW 1 132, II137-39. 

105. See AW II140 If.; cf. AW II123. 

107. No mention is made of wagons in the discussion of the encampment at AW VI 8 ff. 
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talion would come to have 36 wagons. Of necessity, these I would want to carry 
the tents, the cooking vessels, hatchets, and enough iron stakes to make the 
camps, and then, if they can, other [things] for their comfort. 

COSIMO. [266] I believe that the heads ordered by you in each of these bat¬ 
talions are necessary; nonetheless, I would doubt that so many commanders 
would not confuse one another. 

FABRIZIO. [267] This would be so if they were not responsible to one indi¬ 
vidual; but since they are responsible, they make order. Indeed, without them it 
is impossible to stand firm. For a wall that leans in every part wants many and 
frequent supports, even if they are not so strong, rather than a few, even if hardy. 
For the virtue of one alone cannot remedy its ruin at a distance. [268] Therefore, 
in the armies, and among every ten men, there must be one of more life, of more 
heart, or at least of more authority, who with his spirit, with his words, and with 
his example keeps the others firm and disposed to fight. [269] And one sees that 
we have in our armies the things said by me to be necessary in an army, like 
heads, flags, and musicians. But no one does his office. [270] First, to want de- 
curions to do that for which they are ordered, it is necessary, as I said, that each 
one have his own distinct men, lodge with them, take actions and be in the 
orders with them. For, located in their places, they are like a line and a guide 108 
to maintain the files straight and firm. And it is impossible that they disorder 
them or, being disordered, that they not rearrange them in their places. [271] 
But we do not use them today except to give them more money than the others 
and to have them take particular actions. [272] The same thing happens with the 
flags, for they are held to make a beautiful show rather than for another military 
use. [273] But the ancients used them as a guide and for reordering. For when the 
flag had stopped, each knew the place that he kept near his flag and always re¬ 
turned there. [274] [Each] also knew that, when it moved or 109 stood still, they 
had to stop or to move. [273] Therefore, it is necessary that there be many bod¬ 
ies in an army, and that each body have its own flag and its own guide. For hav¬ 
ing this, it must have many souls and, as a consequence, many lives. [276] Thus 
the infantrymen must march according to the flag, and the flag move according 
to the music. The music, having been well ordered, commands the army, which, 
while going with steps that correspond to its time, ends up keeping the orders 
easily. [277] This is why the ancients had pipes, fifes, and perfectly modulated in¬ 
struments. For just as he who dances proceeds with the time of the music and 
while going with it does not err, so an army, while obeying that music in mov¬ 
ing, does not get disordered. [278] And, therefore, they used to vary the music in 


108. Or: a staff and a timbre. 
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accord with how they wanted to vary the motion, and in accord with how they 
wanted to enflame or quiet or firm up the spirits of the men. [279] And as the 
music varied, they used to name them variously. [280] The Dorian music gen¬ 
erated constancy, the Phrygian, fury; hence they say that while Alexander was at 
table and one individual played Phrygian music, it so inflamed his spirit that he 
put his hand to his arms. 110 [281] It would be necessary to find all of these modes 
again, and if this were difficult, one would at least not want to leave behind those 
that teach the soldier to obey. Each can vary and order these to his own mode, as 
long as with practice he accustoms the ears of his soldiers to recognize them. 
[282] But today for the most part no fruit is gained from this music other than 
the making of the noise. 

COSIMO. [283] I would like to understand from you, if you yourself have 
ever discoursed on it, from where so much vileness and so much disorder and so 
much neglect of this training arise in these times. 

FABRIZIO. [284] I will willingly tell you what I think about this. [285] Of 
the many men excellent in war, you know how there have been many so named 
in Europe, few in Africa, and less in Asia. [286] This arises because these last two 
parts of the world have had one or two principalities and few republics; but 
Europe alone has had several kingdoms and infinite republics. [287] Men be¬ 
come excellent and show their virtue according to [whether] they are used and 
brought forth by their prince, be he a republic or a king. [288] Therefore, where 
there are many powers, many valiant men must spring up; where there are 
few of them, few. [289] In Asia one finds Ninus, Cyrus, Artaxerxes, and Mithri- 
dates, 111 and very few others who keep company with these. [290] In Africa, leav¬ 
ing Egyptian antiquity be, Massinissa, Jugurtha, 112 and those captains who were 
raised by the Carthaginian republic are named. These too, with respect to those 
of Europe, are very few. For in Europe there are excellent men without number, 
and there would be many more if together with them the others were named 
who have been extinguished by the malignity of time. For the world has been 
more virtuous where there have been more states that have favored virtue, either 
by necessity or by another human passion. [291] Thus, few men sprang up in 
Asia, because that province was altogether under one kingdom in which, due to 

110. See Seneca II2; Roberto Valturio, De Rei Militari II 3. 

111. Ninus is the legendary founder of the Assyrian empire (cf. LAsino, lines 88 If.); Cyrus 
(559-486 b.c.) was the founder of the Persian Empire and the subject of Xenophon’s Education of 
Cyrus (cf. P 6.22-23,24, 14.60,16.64,26.102; D II 12.1,13.1, III 20,22.4,22.5,39.1); the reference is 
most likely to Artaxerxes II, king of Persia (404-359 b.c.) and the subject of Plutarch’s Artaxerxes; 
Mithridates VI was king of Pontus (ca. 132-63) (cf. D III 13.3, AW IV 68). 

112. Massinissa was king of Numidia (213-206) and an ally of Rome during the Second Punic 
War (218-201 b.c.) (cf. D II 1.3, 30.2); lugurtha was king of Numidia (118-103 b.c.) (cf. D II 8.1). 
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the magnitude [of the province of Asia], men excellent in their deeds could not 
arise, since [that kingdom] was idle most of the time. [292] The same happened 
in Africa. If it raised more of them there, however, it is on account of 113 the 
Carthaginian republic. [293] For excellent men come from republics more than 
from kingdoms, because in the former most of the time virtue is honored; in 
kingdoms it is feared. From this it arises that, in the one, virtuous men are born, 
in the other, they are extinguished. [294] Thus, whoever considers the case of 
Europe will find it to have been full of republics or principalities which, through 
the fear that one had of the other, were constrained to keep military orders alive 
and to honor those who most prevailed in them. [295] For in Greece, besides 
the kingdom of the Macedonians, there were many republics, and in each of 
these very excellent men arose. [296] In Italy were the Romans, the Samnites, the 
Tuscans, and the Cisalpine Gauls. [297] France and Germany were 114 full of re¬ 
publics and princes; Spain, the same. [298] And although compared to the Ro¬ 
mans one can name few others, this arises from the malignity of the writers, who 
follow fortune, and for them most of the time it is enough to honor the victors. 
[299] But it is not reasonable that among the Samnites and the Tuscans, who 
fought for a hundred and fifty years with the Roman people before they were 
conquered, very many excellent men did not arise. [300] And, likewise, so [it is] 
in France and Spain. [301] But that virtue which the writers do not celebrate in 
particular men, they celebrate in peoples, where they exalt all the way to the stars 
the obstinacy that was in them for defending their liberty. 115 [302] Since it is true 
that where there are more empires, more valiant men spring up, it follows of ne¬ 
cessity that, when the former are extinguished, virtue is extinguished little by 
little, since the causes that make men virtuous come less. [303] Therefore, when 
the Roman Empire later grew, and when it had extinguished all the republics and 
principalities of Europe and of Africa and the greater part of those of Asia, it did 
not leave any way to virtue, except Rome. [304] From this it arose that virtuous 
men began to be as few in Europe as in Asia. That virtue then came to ultimate 
decline. For, when all virtue was brought to Rome, as it was corrupt, almost all 
the world ended up being corrupt. And the Scythian peoples were able to come 
to prey upon the empire that had extinguished the virtue of the others and did 
not know how to maintain its own. [305] And although that empire was then di¬ 
vided in several parts through the inundation of these barbarians, this virtue was 
not reborn there. One reason for this is that 116 one suffers a bit to recover orders 
when they are spoiled; the other reason is that 117 today’s mode of living, on 


113. Lit.: with respect to. 

114. The verb is singular in Italian. 

115. Cf. D II 2. 
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account of 118 the Christian religion, does not impose that necessity to defend 
oneself that there was in antiquity. For then, men conquered in war were either 
killed or remained in perpetual slavery, where they led their lives miserably. 
Their conquered towns were either dissolved or, their goods taken, the inhabi¬ 
tants were driven out and sent dispersed throughout the world. So those over¬ 
come in war suffered every last misery. [306] Frightened by this fear, men kept 
military training alive and honored whoever was excellent in it. [307] But today 
this fear is for the most part lost. Of the conquered, few of them are killed; no 
one is kept in prison for long, because they are freed with ease. [308] Even 
though they have rebelled a thousand times, cities are not demolished and men 
are left with their goods, so that the greatest evil that is feared is a ransom. So 
men do not want to submit themselves to military orders and to struggle along 
beneath them so as to flee those dangers they little fear. [309] These provinces of 
Europe are then under very few heads, as compared to 119 before. For all France 
obeys one king, all Spain another, and Italy is in few parts, so that the weak cities 
defend themselves by siding with whoever wins, and the hardy states, for the 
causes mentioned, do not fear an ultimate ruin. 

COSIMO. [310] However, during the last twenty-five years 120 one has seen 
many towns put to sack here, as well as the loss of kingdoms. That example 
should teach the others how to live and recover some of the ancient orders. 

FABRIZIO. [311] It is as you say; but if you note which towns have been put 
to sack, you will find that they are not the heads of states but among their mem¬ 
bers, as one sees that Tortona was sacked and not Milan, Capua and not Naples, 
Brescia and not Venice, Ravenna and not Rome. 121 [312] These examples do not 
make whoever governs change their presupposition. Indeed, it makes them stay 
more in their opinion of being able to buy themselves back with ransoms; and 
because of this they do not want to undergo the exertions of the training for war, 
since, on the one hand, it seems to them unnecessary and, on the other hand, a 
tangle they do not understand. [313] Those others who are servants, whom such 
examples should make afraid, do not have the power to remedy things. The lat¬ 
ter princes have no more time through having lost their states; and those that 
have [time], do not know how and do not want [to remedy things]. For they 
want to remain without any hardship by fortune and not by their own virtue. 


118. Lit.: with respect to. 119. Lit.: respect to. 

120. Twenty-five years before the time of the narration of the dialogue would be 1494, the year 
that Charles VIII invaded Italy; twenty-five years before the apparent time of the setting of the dia¬ 
logue would be 1491; see the introduction, pages xvii-xviii. 

121. The French sacked Tortona in 1499, Capua in 1501, and Brescia and Ravenna in 1512 (for 
Capua, see P 25.104; for Brescia, see D II 17.1,24.3, III 44.3; and for Ravenna, see note 29). 
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For they see that, through there being little virtue here, fortune governs every¬ 
thing, and they want it to be the lord of them, not themselves to be the lord of it. 

[314] [As evidence] that what I have discussed 122 is true, consider Germany: in it 
there is much virtue through there being many principalities and republics, and 
all that is good in the present military depends on the example of those peoples, 
who, since they are altogether jealous of their states and since they fear servitude 
(which is not feared elsewhere), 123 all maintain themselves lords and honored. 

[315] I want having said this to be enough to show the causes of the present vile¬ 
ness, according to my opinion. [316] I do not know if it seems the same to you, 
or if some doubt arose in you though this reasoning. 

COSIMO. [317] None. Indeed, I understand everything very well. [318] Re¬ 
turning to our principal matter, I desire only to understand from you how you 
would order the cavalrymen in these battalions, and how many [they would be] 
and how [they would be] captained and how [they would be] armed. 

FABRIZIO. [319] Perhaps it seems to you that I have left them behind. Do 
not marvel at that, for I am speaking little about it for two reasons: one, because 
the sinew and the important thing about the army is the infantry; the other, be¬ 
cause this part of the military is less corrupt than that of the infantrymen. For if 
it is not stronger than the ancient [cavalry], it is equal. [320] Also, the mode of 
exercising them was mentioned a little earlier. 124 [321] And as to arming them, 
I would arm them as is done at present, the light cavalrymen as well as the 
men-at-arms. [322] But I would want all the light cavalrymen to be crossbowmen 
with some arquebusiers among them who, although in the other managements 
of war are not very useful, are very useful in this: frightening peasants and re¬ 
moving them from a pass that had been guarded by them. For one arquebusier 
will make them more afraid than twenty other armed [men]. [323] But coming 
to their number, and having taken the Roman military to imitate, I say that I 
would not order more than three hundred useful cavalrymen for each battalion. 
Of these, I would want 150 to be men-at-arms and 150 to be light cavalrymen. 
And I would give one head to each of these parts, making then 15 decurions per 
band among them, giving to each one musician 125 and one flag. [324] I would 
want every ten men-at-arms to have five wagons and every ten light cavalrymen 
two, which, like those of the infantrymen, carry tents, vessels, and axes and 
stakes, and other tools of theirs, if [room] is left over. [323] And do not believe 
that this is disorderly, seeing how the men-at-arms nowadays have four horses 


122. Lit.: discoursed about. 124. See AWII128-29. 

123. Parentheses in original. 

125. Lit.: one sound; translated elsewhere as “music.” 
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in their service. For such a thing is a corruption. For in Germany one sees those 
men-at-arms alone with their own horses, every twenty having only one wagon 
that carries behind them their necessary things. [326] The cavalrymen of the Ro¬ 
mans were likewise alone. It is true that the triarii lodged near by the cavalry and 
were obliged to administer aid to it in the governance of the horses. This can be 
easily imitated by us, as will be shown to you in the distribution of the encamp¬ 
ments. 126 [327] Thus, what the Romans did and what the Germans do today, we 
too can do. Indeed, by not doing it, one errs. [328] These cavalrymen, ordered 
and conscripted together with the brigade, could sometimes be put together 
when the battalion is assembled, and made to make some show 127 of a fight be¬ 
tween them; this would be more for them to get to know one another than for 
another necessity. [329] But enough has now been said of this part. Let us de¬ 
scend to give form to an army so as to be able to present battle to the enemy and 
hope to conquer him, which thing is the end for which the military is ordered 
and for which so much study is put into it. 


126. See AW VI 8 ff. 
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COSIMO. [l] Since we are changing the discussion, I want the questioner to be 
changed, for I would not want to be held presumptuous—something I have al¬ 
ways blamed in others. [2] Therefore, I put down the dictatorship and give this 
authority to whichever of these other friends of mine wants it. 

ZANOBI. [3] It would be very gratifying for us were you to continue. But 
since you do not want to, at least say which of us must succeed to your place. 

COSIMO. [4] I want to give this burden to the lord. 

FABRIZIO. [5] I am content to take it, and I want us to follow the Venetian 
custom [according to which] the youngest speaks first. For since this training is 
for the young, I am persuaded that the young are more fit to reason about it, as 
they are more quick to execute it. 

COSIMO. [6] Then its your turn, Luigi. [7] And I am as pleased with such a 
successor, as you will be satisfied with such a questioner. [8] Therefore, I beg 1 
that we return to the material and not lose more time. 

FABRIZIO. [9] I am certain that in wanting to demonstrate well how one 
orders an army to do battle, it would be necessary to tell how the Greeks and the 
Romans used to order the lines in their armies. [10] Nonetheless, since you your¬ 
selves can read and consider these things by means of the ancient writers, I will 
leave many particulars behind and adduce only those things about them that 
seem to me necessary to imitate, wanting in our times to give to our military 
some parts of perfection. [11] This will make me show at one time how one may 
order an army for battle, how one may engage in true fights, and how one may 
train it in fake ones. [12] The greatest disorder that those who order an army for 
battle make is to give it only one front and obligate it to one thrust and one 
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fortune. [13] This arises from having lost the mode that the ancients had of re¬ 
ceiving one line into the other. For without this mode, one cannot assist the first 
[men], or defend them, or follow in their place in the fight; this had been ob¬ 
served by the Romans in the best way. [14] Wanting to show this mode, I say that 
the Romans used to divide each legion into three parts—into hastati , principes, 
and triarii. Of these, the hastati were put in the first front of the army with dense 
and firm orders. Behind these were the principes , but placed with their orders 
more spaced. After these they put the triarii with orders so spaced that when 
needed they were able to receive between them the principes and the hastati. 
[15] Besides these, they had slingers and crossbowmen and others lightly armed 
who did not stay in these orders; rather, they located them at the head of the 
army between the cavalrymen and the infantrymen. [16] These lightly armed 
[men], then, joined the fight; if they won, which occurred rarely, they pursued 
the victory; if they were repulsed, they withdrew along the flanks of the army 
or through the intervals ordered to such an effect, and they arranged them¬ 
selves among the unarmed. 2 [17] After their departure, the hastati came to hands 
with the enemy. If these were seen to be overcome, they withdrew little by little 
through the spaces in the orders between the principes and together with these 
they renewed the fight. [18] If these too were forced [back], they all withdrew 
into the spaces in the orders of the triarii and, having made one mass, they 
recommenced the fight all together. If these lost, there was no more remedy for 
them because no further mode of remaking themselves remained for them. 3 [19 ] 
The cavalrymen, placed like two wings on a body, stayed on the sides of the 
army; at one moment they fought with the cavalrymen, at another they helped 
the infantrymen, as need demanded. 4 [20] This mode of remaking themselves 
three times is almost impossible to overcome, for fortune needs to abandon you 
three times and the enemy to have so much virtue that he beats you three times. 5 
[21] The Greeks with their phalanxes did not have this mode of remaking them¬ 
selves; and although in the latter there were many heads and many orders, 
nonetheless they made one body, or rather, one head. [22] The mode that they 
held to in assisting one another was not to withdraw one order into the other, 
like the Romans, but for one man to enter the place of the other. [23] They did 
so in this mode: their phalanx was arranged in files; and let us suppose that they 


2. See Vegetius II17. 

3. See Livy VIII 8; cf. Dll 16. Against Livy’s account, Piero Pieri makes a strong case that the 
maneuvers described above were not performed on the battlefield, but were instead training ex¬ 
ercises only (Piero Pieri, Guerra e politica negli scrittori italiani (Milan: Riccardo Riccardi, 1955), 
31-36). 

4. See Vegetius II15. 
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placed fifty men in each file, coming then with their head against the enemy; of 
all the files, the first six were able to fight, for their lances, which they called 
sarisses, were so long that the sixth file passed beyond the first file with the point 
of their own lances. [24] Thus, while fighting, if someone from the first [file] fell 
dead or wounded, the one who was behind in the second file immediately en¬ 
tered in his place. And into the place that was empty in the second [file], that 
[man who] was behind in the third [file] entered. Thus, the files behind at once 
successively restored the defects of those in front, so that the files always re¬ 
mained entire and no place was empty of combatants, except the last file, which 
came to be consumed by not having behind its back anyone who would restore 
it. So the harms that the first files suffered consumed the last, and the first always 
remained entire. Thus, these phalanxes, through their order, could be consumed 
rather than broken, for their thick body made them more immobile. 6 [25] In the 
beginning, the Romans used phalanxes, and they instructed their legions to be 
like them. [26] Later, they did not like this order, and they divided the legions 
into more bodies; that is, into cohorts and maniples. 7 For as I said a little while 
ago, 8 they judged that that body had more life which had more souls and was 
composed of more parts, so that each stood firm. 9 [27] In these times, the bri¬ 
gades of the Swiss use all the modes of the phalanx, as much in ordering them¬ 
selves in mass and as a whole, as in assisting one another. And in doing battle, 
they put one brigade on the flank of the other; if they put one behind the other, 
they have no mode by which the first, when it withdraws, can be received by the 
second. Instead, so as to be able to assist one another, they keep this order: 
they put one brigade in front and another behind it on its right hand, such that 
if the first has need of help, the other can go ahead and give it aid. [28] The third 
brigade they put behind these, but at a distance of one arquebus shot. [29] They 
do this because, if the former two are repulsed, the latter can go ahead, and they 
have space for it; and the repulsed ones and those that are put ahead avoid charg¬ 
ing into one another. For a large multitude cannot be received like a small body, 
and therefore the small and distinct bodies that were in a Roman legion could 
be located so that they could be received among them and assist each other with 
ease. [30] And many examples of the Roman legions demonstrate that this 
order of the Swiss is not as good as the ancient Roman one when they fought 
with the Greek phalanxes. The latter were always consumed by the former for, as 


6. See Polybius XVIII 28-30 and Livy IX19 for the most detailed ancient discussions of the 
Macedonian phalanx. 

7. Livy VIII 8. 9. Or: rule itself (reggersi). 

8. See AWII 275. 
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I said before, this kind of arms and this mode of remaking themselves could do 
more than the solidity of the phalanxes. [31] Thus, having to order an army ac¬ 
cording to 10 these examples, to me it seems [well] to retain the arms and modes 
of the Greek phalanxes, on the one hand, and of the Roman legions, on the other. 
Therefore, in one brigade I said 11 I wanted two thousand pikes, which are the 
arms of the Macedonian phalanxes, and three thousand shields with swords, 
which are the arms of the Romans. [32] I divided the brigade into ten battalions, 
like the Romans, whose legion [was divided] into ten cohorts. [33] I ordered the 
velites, that is, the light armed [troops], to join the fight like them. [34] And be¬ 
cause the orders should also partake of [those of] one nation and the other, just 
as the arms are mixed and partake of 12 [both] of them, I ordered each battalion 
to have five files of pikes in front and the rest to be shields, so as to be able to 
withstand cavalrymen at the front and enter easily into the battalions of the en¬ 
emy on foot, having the pikes in the first encounter, like the enemy. I want them 
to be enough to withstand him, and the shields then to beat him. [35] And if 
you observe the virtue of this order, you will see all of these arms doing their of¬ 
fices entirely. For the pikes are useful against cavalrymen, and when they come 
against infantrymen, they do their office well before the fight is joined. For once 
it is joined, they become useless. [36] Hence, the Swiss, so as to flee this incon¬ 
venience, put a file of halberds after every three files of pikes. They do this to 
give the pikes space, which is not as much as is needed. [37] Our pikes being 
placed ahead and our shields behind thus end up withstanding cavalrymen and, 
in joining the fight, open 13 and molest the infantrymen. But after the battle is 
joined, 14 and they become useless, the shields and swords, which can manage in 
any narrowness, follow. 

LUIGI [38] We are now waiting with desire to understand how you would 
order the army for battle with these arms and with these orders. 

FABRIZIO. [39] I now want to show you nothing but this. [40] You have to 
understand how in an ordinary Roman army, which they called a consular army, 
there were not more than two legions of Roman citizens [each of] which had six 
hundred cavalrymen and around eleven thousand infantrymen. [41] They then 
had as many cavalrymen and infantrymen sent to them by their friends and con¬ 
federates, which they divided in two parts. They called one the right horn and 
the other the left horn. Nor did they ever permit these auxiliary infantrymen to 
pass beyond the number of infantrymen of their legions. They were quite con- 


10. Lit.: with. 12. Lit.: participate in, here and below. 

11. See AWII 70. 

13. That is, break up the ordered ranks and files of the infantrymen. 

14. Lit.: tightened. 
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tent that the number of cavalrymen be more. [42] With this army, which had 22 
thousand infantrymen and around two thousand useful cavalrymen, one con¬ 
sul took every action and went on every campaign. 15 [43] However, when there 
was a need to oppose greater forces, they brought together two consuls with two 
armies. [44] You should also notice that ordinarily in all three of the armies’ 
principal actions, that is, marching, encamping, and fighting, they put the le¬ 
gions in the middle. 16 For they wanted the virtue in which they had more con¬ 
fidence to be more united, as will be shown to you in the reasoning about all 
three of these actions. [45] These auxiliary infantrymen, through the practice that 
they had with the legionary infantrymen, were as useful as the latter. For, like 
them, they were disciplined, and therefore in ordering for battle they ordered 
them in a like mode. [46] So anyone who knows how the Romans arranged one 
legion of the army for battle knows how they arranged the whole. [47] There¬ 
fore, since I have told you 17 how they divided one legion into three lines, and 
how the one line received the other, I have ended up having to tell you how the 
whole army is ordered in a battle. 

[48] Therefore, since I want to order a battle as the Romans [did], I will take 
two brigades just as they had two legions, and having placed these, the disposi¬ 
tion of one whole army will be understood. For in adding more men, one will 
have to do nothing other than enlarge the orders. [49] I do not believe that I need 
to remind you how many infantrymen one brigade has, how it has ten battal¬ 
ions, what the heads of a battalion are, what arms they have, what the ordinary 
pikes and velites are, and what the extraordinary ones are. For I told you dis¬ 
tinctly a little while ago, and reminded you to commit it to memory as a thing 
necessary for [one] wanting to understand all of the other orders. 18 1 will there¬ 
fore come to the demonstration of the order without repeating anything else. 19 
[50 ] It seems [well] to me that the ten battalions of one brigade be put on the left 
flank and the other ten from the other on the right. [51] Those on the left are or¬ 
dered in this mode: five battalions are placed from one side of the front to the 
other, such that between one and the other a space of four braccia remains, so 
that they come to occupy 141 braccia of ground in width and 40 in length. [52] 
Behind these five battalions I would put three others in a straight line from the 
first at a distance of 40 braccia. Two of these should come in a straight line 


15. See Polybius VI 26, where it is said that the Roman infantry usually equaled the infantry of 
their allies; cf. Livy XL 36, where it is said that the allies always had fifteen thousand infantry, con¬ 
siderably more than the Roman infantry. 

16. See Polybius VI 26. 18. See AWII157. 

17. See AW III 14-20. 

19. For the following discussion, see figure 4, page 172. 
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behind the extreme [left and right] of the [first five battalions], and the other 
should take the space in the middle. [53] And thus, in width and length, these 
three would come to occupy the same space as the five [in front]. But where the 
[first] five have a distance of four braccia between one and the other, these 
[three] would have [a distance] of 33. [54] After these I would likewise put the 
last two battalions behind the three [middle battalions], in a straight line and at 
a distance of 40 braccia from the three [middle battalions]. And I would put each 
one of these behind the extreme [right and left] of the three, such that the space 
that remains between the one and the other would be 91 braccia. [55] All of these 
battalions so ordered would be 141 braccia in width and 200 in length. [56] I 
would extend the extraordinary pikes along the flanks of the left side of these 
battalions, 20 braccia distant from the latter, making them 143 files of 7 per file, 
so that with their length they would cover the whole left side of the battalions or¬ 
dered in the mode stated by me. And that would leave forty files to guard the 
wagons and the unarmed who would remain at the tail of the army, distributing 
the decurions and the centurions in their places. Of the three constables, I would 
put one of them at the head, the other in the middle, and the third in the last file, 
which does the office of tergiduttore , 20 for so the ancients called him who was 
posted at the back of the army. [57] But returning to the head of the army, I say 
that I would locate the extraordinary velites, which you know are 500, next to the 
extraordinary pikes, and I would give them a space of 40 braccia. [58] To the side 
of these, again on the left hand, I would put the men-at-arms, and I would want 
them to have a space of 130 braccia. [59 ] After these, [I would place] the light cav¬ 
alrymen, which I would give the same space as the men-at-arms. [60] The ordi¬ 
nary velites, which would stay in the spaces that I put between one battalion and 
another, I would leave around their own battalions so that they would be like 
ministers of the latter, if it should not yet seem [well] to me to put them under 
the extraordinary pikes. I would do this, or not, according to what turns out to 
be more to my purpose. [61] The head-general of the whole brigade I would put 
in the space that is between the first and second orders of the battalions, or else 
at the head and in the space that is between the last battalion of the first five and 
the extraordinary pikes, according to what turns out to be more to my purpose, 
with 30 or 40 men around, chosen because they are known for prudence in exe¬ 
cuting a commission and for strength in withstanding a thrust; and he too is in 
the middle of the music and the flag. [62] This is the order in which I would 
arrange one brigade on the left part, which would be the disposition of half of 
the army. It would take up 511 braccia in width, and in length as much as was said 


20. Rearguard. 
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above, not counting the space, which would be around one hundred braccia, 
taken up by that part of the extraordinary pikes which makes a shield for the un¬ 
armed. [63] The other brigade I would arrange on the right side, in the exact 
mode in which I have arranged the one on the left, leaving a space of 30 braccia 
between the one brigade and the other. At the head of this space I would put 
some artillery carts, behind which would be the captain-general of the whole 
army. He would have around him, with the music and the flag captain, at least 
200 selected men, for the most part on foot, among whom would be ten or more 
fit to execute any commandment, and [who] would be on horseback and armed 
so that they would be able to be on horseback or on foot, as the need may re¬ 
quire. [64] [As to] the artillery of the army, ten cannons, whose [ordnance] does 
not exceed fifty pounds of weight, are enough for storming towns. In the field 
I would use these more for the defense of the encampment than for making 
battle; [the ordnance of] all of the other artillery would weigh ten rather than 
fifteen pounds. [65] I would put this at the front of the whole army, unless of 
course the land 21 lies so that I can locate it along the flank in a secure place where 
it cannot be charged by the enemy. [66] This form of the army so ordered can 
keep the order of the phalanxes and of the Roman legions while fighting. For in 
the front are the pikes, and all the infantrymen are ordered in files so that when 
they join with the enemy and withstand him, they can restore the first files with 
those behind in the manner of the phalanxes. [67] On the other hand, if they 
are charged so that they are necessitated to break orders and withdraw, they are 
able to enter the intervals of the second battalions which are behind, to unite 
with them, and having made a mass anew, to withstand the enemy and fight him 
[68] And when this is not enough, they can withdraw in the same mode a sec¬ 
ond time, and fight a third, so that in fighting in this order there is remaking 
both according to the Greek mode and according to the Roman. [69] As to the 
strength of the army, it cannot be ordered stronger. For one and the other horn 
is very well provided with heads and with arms. 22 Nor is the rest weak except the 
part behind the unarmed; and even that has its flanks covered by the extraor¬ 
dinary pikes. [70] Nor can the enemy assault any part that he does not find or¬ 
dered. And the part behind cannot be assaulted because there cannot be an en¬ 
emy who has so many forces that he can assail you equally on every side. For if 
he has them, you do not have to put yourself in the field against him. [71] But 
when he is a third more than you and, like you, [is] well ordered, and if he weak¬ 
ens himself so as to assault you in more places and you break one part of him, all 


21. Paese, usually translated “country.” 

22. Weapons (arme), not upper limbs (braccia). 
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goes badly [for him]. [72] You are very secure against cavalrymen, when they are 
more than yours. For the orders of pikes that cover you defend you from their 
every thrust, even when your cavalrymen have been repulsed. [73] Besides this, 
the heads are arranged in a place that they can easily command and obey. [74] 
The spaces that are between one battalion and another and one order and the 
other serve not only to enable one to receive the other, but also to give room to 
the messengers that go and come by order of the captain. [75] And, as I told you 
before, 23 [since] the Romans had around 24 thousand men for an army, this one 
should be so as well. And as the other soldiers took the mode of fighting and the 
form of the army from the legions, so those soldiers that you add to your two 
brigades would have to take the form and order of the latter. [76] Since one has 
an example of these things, it is an easy thing to imitate. For by increasing the 
army by two brigades, or by as many as there are of these other soldiers, 24 one has 
to do nothing else with them but duplicate the orders; and where ten battalions 
were placed on the left part, you put twenty of them, either enlarging or extend¬ 
ing the orders as the place or the enemy command you. 

LUIGI. [77] Truly, Lord, I imagine this army so that I already see it, and I 
burn with a desire to see it attack. [78] And I would not for anything in the world 
want you to become a Fabius Maximus, giving thought to keeping the enemy at 
bay and deferring battle, for I would speak worse of you than the Roman people 
spoke of him. 25 

FABRIZIO. [79] Doubt not. [80] Don’t you hear [the sound of] artillery? 
[81] Ours has already fired, but it barely harmed the enemy. Together with the 
light cavalry, the extraordinary velites leave their places and, dispersed and with 
as much fury and as much clamor as they are able, they assault the enemy, whose 
artillery has unloaded one time and has passed over the heads of our infantry¬ 
men without doing them any harm. [82] And so that 26 it cannot fire a second 
time, see how our velites and cavalrymen have already occupied it, and how the 
enemy, so as to defend it, has been put ahead; such that that of friend and enemy 
can do its office no more. [83] See with how much virtue our [men] fight, and 
with how much discipline, through the training that has made them do so by 
habit and the confidence they have in the army that you see march ordered, at its 


23. See AWIII 42. 

24. “These others” refers to the already existing brigades. 

25. Quintus Fabius Maximus (275-203 b.c.), known as Cunctator (the Delayer). See Livy 
XXII12-18; 23-30; cf. AWIV116-32; D I 53.2, III 9.4,10.1-3; see a Lo D I 53.4, II 24.3, III 9.1,34.4, 
40.1, P 17.68. (Fabius Cunctator also was the nickname of Prospero Colonna, a mercenary captain 
more famous than his cousin Fabrizio Colonna, the participant in the Art of War.) 

26. Lit.: because. 
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own pace and with its men-at-arms nearby to join with the adversary. [84] See 
how our artillery, so as to give them room and leave the space free for them, is 
withdrawn through that space where the velites had gone out. [85] See how the 
captain inspirits them and shows them certain victory. [86] See how the velites 
and the light cavalrymen are spread out and returned to the flanks of the army 
to see whether they can do any injury to their adversaries on the flank. [87] Be¬ 
hold how the armies attack one another. [88] Look with how much virtue they 
have withstood the thrust of the enemy, and with how much silence, and how 
the captain commands his men-at-arms to withstand [the enemy’s thrust] and 
not to charge, and not to separate themselves from the order of their infantries. 
[89] See how our light cavalrymen went to charge a band of enemy arquebusiers 
who wanted to wound the flank, and how the enemy cavalrymen have helped 
them; such that, enveloped between one cavalry and the other, they cannot 
fire and withdraw behind their battalions. [90] See with what fury our pikes are 
attacked, and how the infantrymen are already so near to one another that 
the pikes can no longer be managed, so that, according to the discipline learned 
from us, the pikes are withdrawn among the shields little by little. [91] Look 
how a thick band of enemy men-at-arms have in the meantime pushed back our 
men-at-arms on the left, and how ours have withdrawn beneath the extraordi¬ 
nary pikes according to discipline and, having remade a front with their help, 
they have repulsed their adversaries and killed a good part of them. [92] Mean¬ 
while, all of the ordinary pikes of the first battalion have hidden themselves 
among the orders of shields and left the fight to the shieldmen. Look with how 
much virtue, security, and calm 27 they kill the enemy. [93] Don’t you see that 
while fighting their orders have contracted so much that [only] with trouble can 
they wield their swords? [94] Look with how much fury the enemies die. [95] 
For, armed with the pike, which is useless since it is too long, and with their own 
sword, which [is useless] since the enemy is too well armored, some [of the en¬ 
emy] fall wounded or dead, some flee. [96] See them fleeing from the right side; 
they flee from the left as well; behold, the victory is ours. [97] Have we not won 
a battle very happily? [98] But with greater happiness would it be won, if mak¬ 
ing it fit were conceded to me. [99] And see how availing themselves either of 
the second or of the third order was not needed. For our first front was enough 
to overcome them. [100] In this part I have nothing else to say, except to dispel 
any doubt that occurs to you. 

LUIGI. [101] You have won this battle with so much fury that I remain alto¬ 
gether amazed and so stupefied that I don’t believe I’m able to explain well if any 
doubt remains in my spirit. [102] However, entrusting myself to your prudence, 


27. Ozio, translated elsewhere as “idle.” 
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I will take heart 28 and say what I think. 29 [103] First, tell me: Why did you not 
have your artillery fire more than once? [104] And why did you immediately 
have it withdraw behind the army, and then make no mention of it? [105] It also 
seems to me that you set the artillery of the enemy high and ordered it in our 
own mode, which can very well be [the case]. [106] However, when it happens, 
and I believe that it happens often, that they hit the lines, what remedy do you 
give for that? [107] And since I have begun with artillery, I want to offer this 
whole question, so as not to have to reason about it anymore. [108] I have heard 
many disparage the arms and the orders of the ancient armies, arguing that to¬ 
day they would be capable of little, or rather, would be completely useless on ac¬ 
count of 30 the fury of artillery. For it breaks the orders and passes through the 
armor so that it seems crazy to them to make an order that cannot be kept, and 
to endure toil in carrying armor that cannot defend you. 

FABRIZIO. [109] This question of yours needs a long response because it has 
many heads. [110] It is true that I did not fire the artillery more than one time, 
and I was in doubt even of that one. [111] The cause is that 31 it is more important 
for one 32 to guard against being hit than it is important to hit the enemy. [112] 
You have to understand that [if you] want an artillery piece not to harm you, it 
is necessary either to stay where it does not reach you or put oneself behind a 
wall or behind an embankment. [113] There is nothing else that keeps it away; 
but both need to be very strong. [114] Those captains who have arranged them¬ 
selves to do battle cannot stay behind their walls or their embankments, nor 
where they are not reached. [113] Thus, since they cannot find a mode that de¬ 
fends them, they need to find the one by which they are least hurt; nor can they 
find another mode than occupying [the enemy artillery] immediately. [116] The 
mode of occupying it is to go to find it quickly and [in] broken [order], not 
slowly and in mass. For by speed, one doesn’t let them redouble the blow, and 
since [you are] scattered, it is able to hurt a smaller number of men. [117] A band 
of ordered men cannot do this. For if it marches rapidly, it disorders itself; if it 
goes sparsely, to break it gives the enemy no trouble because it breaks by itself. 
[118] Therefore, I would order the army so that it can do the one thing and the 
other. For, having put a thousand velites on its horns, I would order it that they 
go out together with the light cavalry and occupy the enemy artillery after our 


28. Animo, translated elsewhere as “spirit.” 

29. Lit.: confiding myself to your prudence, I will take spirit and say what I intend. 

30. Lit.: with respect to. 31. Perche, usually translated as “because.” 

32. Uno, usually translated as “one individual.” 
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artillery has fired. [119] Therefore, I did not have my artillery fire again so as not 
to give the enemy time. For space cannot be given to me and taken from the oth¬ 
ers. [120] And for [the same] cause for which I did not have it fire a second time, 
I was not going to let them fire the first, so that the enemy would be unable to 
fire even the first time. [121] For to want the enemy artillery to be useless, there 
is no other remedy than to assault it. For if the enemies abandon it, you occupy 
it; if they want to defend it, they need to leave it behind [their own lines from the 
beginning], so that occupied by enemies and by friends, it cannot fire. [122] I 
would believe that without examples these reasons would be enough for you; 
however, being able to give them from the ancients, I want to do so. [123] Com¬ 
ing to battle with the Parthians, whose virtue consisted in large part in their 
bows and arrows, Ventidius let them come almost beneath his encampments 
before he took his army out. He did this only so as to be able to occupy them 
quickly and not give them space to fire. 33 [124] Caesar reports that in making a 
battle with his enemies in France he was assaulted by them with so much fury 
that his [men] did not have time to throw their darts according to the Roman 
custom. 34 [125] Therefore, one sees that in wanting a thing that fires far not to 
offend you while you are in the field, there is no other remedy than to occupy 
it with as much speed as you can. [126] Another cause also moved me to do with¬ 
out firing the artillery, at which you will perhaps laugh; however, I don’t judge it 
to be [something to be] despised. [127] There’s nothing that makes greater con¬ 
fusion in an army than obstructing its view. Hence, many very hardy armies have 
been beaten by their sight having been obstructed either by dust or by the sun. 

[128] And there’s also nothing that obstructs the view more than the smoke that 
artillery makes in firing. Therefore, I would believe that there is more prudence 
in letting the enemy blind himself than for you, blind, wanting to go to find him. 

[129] Therefore, either I would not fire it or (because this would not be approved 
on account of 35 the reputation that artillery has) 36 1 would put it on the horns 
of the army, so that in firing it does not blind the front of the latter with its 
smoke. This is the important thing for my men. [130] And [as evidence] that 
obstructing the enemy’s view is a useful thing, one can adduce the example of 
Epaminondas. So as to blind the enemy army that came to make battle with 
him, he had his light cavalrymen run before the enemies’ front because they 
raised the dust high and obstructed their view. This gave him the victory in the 


33. Publius Bassus Ventidius at the battle of Gindarus in 38 b.c.; see Frontinus II 2.5. 

34. Caesar, Gallic War I 52; Caesar was fighting the German troops of Ariovistus in 58 b.c. 

35. Lit.: with respect to. 36. Parentheses in original. 
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battle. 37 [131] As to it seeming to you that I guided the shots of the artillery in my 
own mode, making them pass over the heads of the infantrymen, I respond to 
you that without comparison there are many more times that heavy artillery 
does not hit infantries than those that it does hit [them]. Because the infantry 
is so low and [the artillery] is so difficult to fire that if you raise it even a little, 
it passes over the heads of the infantrymen; and if you lower it, it harms the 
ground, and the shot does not reach them. [132] The inequality of the terrain 
also saves them because every little wrinkle and rise that is between the in¬ 
fantrymen and it impedes it. [133] As to cavalrymen, and especially the men-at- 
arms, since they have to be more confined than the light [cavalrymen] and can 
the better be hit through being taller, one can keep them at the tail of the army 
until the artillery is fired. [134] It is true that the arquebuses and the small ar¬ 
tillery do much more harm than the [heavy artillery]. The best remedy for these 
is to come to hands quickly; and if in the first assault some die, some always die. 
And a good captain and a good army do not have to fear a harm that is particu¬ 
lar, but a general one. They imitate the Swiss, who never shun battle for fear of 
artillery; indeed, they punish by capital punishment those who from fear of it 
either leave their file or show any sign of fear with their bodies. 38 [135] Once it 
had been fired, I had it withdraw into the army, for they left a free passage in the 
battalions. [136] As a thing useless once the fight has been joined, I made no 
more mention of it. [137] You also said that on account of 39 the fury of this in¬ 
strument, many judge the arms and orders of the ancients to be useless. From 
this speech of yours it seems the moderns have found orders and arms that are 
useful against artillery. [138] If you know about this, I will cherish your teaching 
it to me, because up to this point I’m unaware of seeing any of them, nor do I be¬ 
lieve one can find them. [139] So I would like to understand from them for what 
causes the foot soldiers of our times wear the breast [plates] and iron corselets 
and those on horseback go entirely covered in armor. For since they condemn 
ancient arming as useless on account of 40 artillery, they should flee these as well. 
[140 ] I would also want to understand through what cause the Swiss make a tight 
battalion of six or eight thousand infantrymen similar to the ancient orders; and 
for what cause all have imitated them, since this order bears the same danger on 
account of 41 artillery that those others would were they imitated from antiquity. 
[141] I believe that they would not know what to respond. But if you were to ask 
the soldiers that have some judgment, they would respond, first, that although 


37. Epaminondas (ca. 418-362 B.c.) was a great Theban general. Frontinus II 2.12; cf. AW III 
103, VII 204,243; D 1 17.3, 21.3, III 13.3,18.1,38.1; P 12.50. 

38. Lit.: person. 40. Lit.: with respect to. 

39. Lit.: with respect to. 41. Lit.: with respect to. 
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those arms do not defend them from artillery, they go armored because they do 
defend them from crossbows, pikes, swords, stones, and every other harm that 
comes from their enemies. [142] They would also respond that they come tight 
together like the Swiss so as to charge infantrymen more easily, so as to be bet¬ 
ter able to withstand cavalrymen, and so as to give more difficulty to the enemy 
in breaking them. [143] So one sees that the soldiers have to fear many other 
things besides artillery, from which things they are defended by arms and by 
orders. [144] From this it follows that by however much an army is better ar¬ 
mored, and by however much it has its orders closer and stronger, by so much is 
it more secure. [145] Such that whoever is of the opinion that you stated must 
either have little prudence or have thought very little about these things. For if 
we see that the small part of the ancient mode of arming that is used today, 
which is the pike, and the small part of their orders, which are the battalions of 
the Swiss, do us so much good and give so much strength to our armies, why 
don’t we have to believe that the other arms and the other orders that have been 
left are useful? [146] Then, if we do not have regard for artillery in putting our¬ 
selves close together like the Swiss, what other orders can make us more afraid 
of it? [147] With that being the case, no one order can make us fear it as much as 
those that constrict the men together. [148] Besides this, if the enemies’ artillery 
does not frighten me from putting myself in the field by a town where it harms 
me from its own more secure [position] (since I cannot occupy it since it is 
defended by walls; indeed, only with time can my artillery impede theirs from 
being able to redouble its shots in its own mode), 42 why do I have to fear it on the 
field, where I can occupy it quickly? [149] So I conclude with this: that artillery, 
according to my opinion, does not impede one from being able to use the an¬ 
cient modes and to show ancient virtue. [130] And if I had not spoken with you 
about this another time, I would expatiate more here; but I wish to put forth 
again what I said about it then. 43 

LUIGI. [151] We can understand very well as much as you have discussed 44 
concerning artillery. In sum, it seems to me that you have shown that occupying 
it quickly is the best remedy one has for it, if one is on the field and faces an op¬ 
posing army. [152] A doubt occurs to me concerning this: for it seems to me that 
the enemy could locate [his artillery] in a place within his army where it could 
offend you and would be guarded by infantrymen so that it could not be occu¬ 
pied. [153] If I remember well, in ordering your army for battle you have made 
intervals of four braccia between one battalion and the other, and of 20 between 
the battalions and the extraordinary pikes. [154] If the enemy ordered his army 


42. Parentheses in original. 

43. Cf. D II17. 
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similarly to yours, and put his artillery far back in those intervals, I believe that 
it could offend you with very great security for itself, because one could not en¬ 
ter into the forces of the enemy to occupy it. 

FABRIZIO. [155] You doubt very prudently, and I will strive either to resolve 
your doubt or to offer a remedy. [156] I told you 45 that these battalions are con¬ 
tinually in motion whether marching or fighting, and by nature always come to 
be constricted, so that if you make the intervals in which you put the artillery of 
little width, in a short time they are constricted so that the artillery will no longer 
be able to do its own office. If you make them wide so as to flee this danger, you 
will run into a greater one. For with these intervals you make it easy for the en¬ 
emy not only to occupy your artillery but to break you. [157] But you have to 
know that it is impossible to keep the artillery between the lines, especially that 
which comes on wagons. For the artillery marches in one direction and fires in 
the other. So if it has to march and to fire, before firing it is necessary for it to 
turn around and, in turning, it requires so much space that fifty artillery wagons 
would disorder any army. [158] Therefore, it is necessary to keep it outside of the 
lines, where it can be fought in the mode that we demonstrated a little while 
ago. 46 [159] But let s set it down that they can be kept [within the orders] and that 
one can find a middle way of [such] a quality that, while being constricted, it 
does not impede the artillery and is not so open as to give passage 47 to the enemy. 
I say that this is easily remedied by opposing intervals in your army that give 
free passage to the shots of artillery. Thus, its fury will turn out to be in vain. 

[160] This can be done very easily. For since the enemy wants his artillery to re¬ 
main secure, he must put it in back in the last part of the intervals. And since he 
wants them not to hurt his own [men], its shots must always pass along the same 
straight line. Therefore, by giving [the artillery shots] their place, they can eas¬ 
ily be fled. For this is a general rule: that one has to give way to those things which 
cannot be withstood, as the ancients did with elephants and scythed chariots. 48 

[161] I believe, indeed I am more than certain, that it seems to you that I have ad¬ 
justed a battle to my own mode and won. Nonetheless, if what I have said up to 
this point is not enough, I reply to you with this: that it would be impossible for 
an army so ordered and armed not to overcome in the first encounter every 
other army that is ordered as modern armies are ordered. [162] Most of the time 
these make but one front, have no shields, and are unarmed in such a way 49 that 
they cannot defend themselves from a nearby enemy. And they are ordered so 
that if they put their battalions with the flank of one along that of the other, they 

45. SeeAWIIio. 48. See Polybius XV 9; cf. Vegetius III 24. 

46. See AWIII 64-65. 49. Lit.: of a quality. 

47. Via , translated elsewhere as “way.” 
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make their army thin; if they put one behind the other, they make it confused 
and apt to be easily disturbed, having no mode for one to receive the other. [163] 
And although they give three names to their arms and divide them in three lines, 
vanguard, battalion, and rearguard, nonetheless, they use them for nothing other 
than marching and distinguishing encampments. But in battle all are obliged 
to one initial thrust and one initial fortune. 

LUIGI. [164] I also noticed that in making your battle your cavalry was re¬ 
pulsed by the enemy cavalrymen, so that it [was] withdrawn among the ex¬ 
traordinary pikes. From this it arose that with their help it withstood and turned 
back the enemies. [165] I believe that pikes can withstand cavalrymen, as you say, 
but in a thick and solid brigade such as the Swiss make. But in your army you 
have five orders of pikes along the head and, along the side, seven, so that I do 
not know how they may be able to withstand them. 

FABRIZIO. [166] Although I told you 50 that six files at a time 51 were used in 
the Macedonian phalanxes, you nonetheless have to understand that one 
brigade of Swiss, if it were composed of a thousand files, can use but four of them 
or, at most, five. For the pikes are nine braccia long. One and a half braccia are 
occupied by the hands, so in the first file, seven and a half braccia of pike remain 
free. [167] The second file, besides what it occupies with the hands, consumes 
one and a half braccia with the space that remains between one file and the other, 
so that only six useful braccia of pike remain. [168] To the third file, for these 
same reasons, four and a half braccia remain; to the forth, three; to the fifth, one 
and a half braccia. [169] The other files are useless for wounding [the enemy], 
but serve to restore these first files, as we had said, 52 and to act as a barbican for 
these five. [170] Thus, if five of their files can resist cavalrymen, why can’t five of 
ours resist them? These also do not lack files behind, which sustain them and 
give them the same support, even though they do not have pikes like the former. 
[171] And if the extraordinary pikes that are posted on the flanks seem thin to 
you, they could be arranged in a square and put along the flank of the two bat¬ 
talions that I put in the last line of the army. From that place, all together could 
easily protect 53 the front and the back of the army and lend help to the cavalry¬ 
men, as need requires. 

LUIGI. [172] Would you always use this form of order when you want to do 
battle? 

FABRIZIO. [173] Not in any mode. For you have to vary the form of the army 
according to the quality of the site and the quality and quantity of the enemy, 
as will be shown by some examples before this reasoning is finished. [174] But 


50. See AW III 23. 

51. Or: at a stroke. 


52. See AW III 21-24. 
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this form was given to you not so much as being hardier than the others, though 
truly it is very hardy, as because you may take from it one rule and one order to 
know how to recognize the modes of ordering the others. For every science has 
its generalities upon which it is in good part founded. [175] Of one thing alone I 
remind you: never order an army so that whoever fights ahead cannot be assisted 
by those posted behind. For whoever makes this error renders the greatest part 
of his army useless, and he cannot win if he encounters any virtue. 

LUIGI. [176] A doubt has occurred to me over this. [177] I saw that in the 
arrangement of the battalions you make the front from five [battalions] in a line, 
the middle from three, and the last parts from two. I would believe that it is bet¬ 
ter to order them oppositely, because I think that an army can be broken with 
more difficulty when whoever charges finds it harder the more he penetrates it. 
And the order made by you seems to me to make it that the more one enters it 
the weaker one finds it. 

FABRIZIO. [178] If you were to remember that the triariiy which were the 
third order of the Roman legions, were not assigned more than six hundred 
men, you would doubt less, having understood that they were posted in the last 
line. For you would see how I, moved by this example, posted in the last line 
two battalions of nine hundred infantrymen. 54 So that, going by the Roman 
order, I end up erring by having taken too many rather than too few of them. 
[179] And although this example should be enough, I want to tell you the rea¬ 
son for it. [180] It is this: the first front of the army is made solid and dense be¬ 
cause it has to withstand the thrust of enemies and does not have to receive into 
itself any of its friends. And for this it must abound in men, for few men would 
make it weak either through sparsity or in number. [181] But because it has to 
receive its friends before withstanding the enemy, the second line must have 
large intervals, and for this it must have a smaller number than the first. For if 
it had a greater or equal number, it would be necessary 55 either not to leave in¬ 
tervals there, which would be a disorder, or, if they are left there, to pass beyond 
the ends of the first one, which would make the form of the army imperfect. 
[182] And what you say is not true, that the more the enemy enters into the 
brigade the more he finds it weak. For the enemy can never fight with the sec¬ 
ond order unless the first has joined with it, so that [the enemy] ends up find¬ 
ing the middle of the brigade hardier and not weaker, since it has to fight with 
the first and the second orders together. [183] The same happens when the en¬ 
emy reaches the third line. For there he has to fight not with the two fresh bat¬ 
talions that he finds there, but with the whole brigade. [184] And because this 
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last part has to receive more men, the spaces must be bigger, and whoever re¬ 
ceives them [must] be less numerous. 

LUIGI. [185] I like what you have said. But answer this for me as well: if the 
first five battalions withdraw among the second three, and then those eight 
among the third two, it doesn’t seem possible, once the eight are arranged to¬ 
gether and then the ten [are arranged] together, that they, either when they are 
eight or when they are ten, would take up 56 the same [amount of] space that the 
[first] five took up. 

FABRIZIO. [186] The first answer I give you is that it is not the same 
[amount of] space. For the [first] five have four spaces in between which they 
occupy while withdrawing among the three [in the second line] and among the 
two [in the third line]. Then there is the space that is between one brigade and 
another and between the battalions and the extraordinary pikes, which spaces 
all make room. [187] Add to this that the battalions take up a different space 
when they are in their orders without being altered than when they are altered. 
For in altering they either constrict or widen the orders. [188] They widen them 
when they are so afraid that they are put to flight; they constrict them when 
they fear in such a mode as 57 to seek to secure themselves not with flight but with 
defense, such that in this case they would end up being constricted and not be¬ 
ing widened. [189] Add to this that the five files of pikes that are in front, once 
they have joined the battle, have to be withdrawn among their battalions to the 
back of the army so as to give place to the shieldmen, who are able to fight. [190] 
And the former, by going to the back of the army, can attend to what the captain 
judges it is well for them to do; whereas in front they would be altogether useless 
once the fight is joined. [191] And through this, the ordered spaces end up being 
very capacious for the remaining troops. [192] However, when these spaces are 
not enough, the flanks on the side are men, not walls. By yielding and widening 
themselves, they can make a space of enough capacity to be sufficient to receive 
them. 

LUIGI. [193] Do you want the files of extraordinary pikes, which you place 
on the flanks of the army when the first battalions withdraw into the second, to 
stay solid and remain as the two horns of the army, or do you want them as well 
to withdraw together with the battalions? [194] I don’t see how they can do so 
when they have to, since they do not have battalions behind them with thin in¬ 
tervals to receive them. 

FABRIZIO. [195] If the enemy does not fight them when he forces the bat- 


56. Capere, related to the words translated as “grasp,” “understand,” “capable,” “capacity,” and 
“capacious.” 
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talions to withdraw, they can stay solid in their orders and wound the enemy on 
the flanks, once the first battalions have been withdrawn. But they too must with¬ 
draw if he fights them as well, as seems reasonable, since he is so powerful that 
he is able to force the others. [196] They can do this very well, even though they do 
not have anyone behind who receives them. For by the previous means they can 
double by right [lines], the one file entering into the other in the mode that we 
discussed when the order of doubling was spoken of. 58 [197] It is true that in 
wanting to withdraw by doubling, a mode must be kept other than that which 
I showed you. For I said to you that the second file had to enter into the first, 
the forth into the third, and so on. 59 In this case, one would not have to start from 
the front, but from behind, so that in doubling the files they end up withdraw¬ 
ing backward, not going forward. [198] But so as to respond to everything that 
can be asked by you about this battle shown by me, I tell you anew that I have 
ordered this army and shown this battle for two causes: the one, so as to show 
you how it is ordered; the other, so as to show you how it is trained. [199] I be¬ 
lieve that you grasp the order very well; and as to the training, I say to you that 
one must put them together in these forms as many times as one can. For the 
heads learn to keep their battalions in these orders. [200] Because it belongs to 
the particular soldiers to keep the orders of each battalion well, it belongs to the 
heads of the battalions to keep them in each order of the army well and to know 
how to obey the commandment of the captain-general. [201] Therefore, they 
must know how to conjoin one battalion with the other [and] know how to take 
their places at a stroke. The flag of each battalion must, therefore, have its num¬ 
ber written in an obvious place so that they can be commanded and because the 
captain and the soldiers may recognize them more easily by that number. [202] 
The brigades must also be numbered and have the number on their principal 
flag. [203] Thus, one must know what number the brigade posted on the left or 
on the right is, what number the battalions posted on the front and in the middle 
are, and so on, one after the other. 60 [204] One also wants these numbers to 
ascend by the ranks of the honors of the armies. For instance, the first rank to be 
the decurion; the second, the head of the fifty ordinary velites; the third, the cen¬ 
turion; the forth, the head of the first battalion; the fifth, [the head] of the sec¬ 
ond; the sixth, [the head] of the third; and, from one to the other, 61 up to the 
tenth battalion, [whose head] would be honored in the second place after the 
head-general of a brigade. Nor could anyone end up as that head unless he had 
climbed there through all of these ranks. [205] And because besides 62 these heads 


58. See AW II183 ff. 
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there are the three constables of the extraordinary pikes and the two of the ex¬ 
traordinary velites, I would want them to be of the [same] rank as the constable 
of the first battalion. 63 Nor would I care that six men would be of equal rank, so 
that each of them would be in competition for being promoted to the second 
battalion. [206] So since each one of these heads knows in which place his bat¬ 
talion has to be located, it would follow from this of necessity that at the sound 
of the trumpet, the captain s flag being raised, the whole army would be in their 
places. [207] And this is the first exercise to which an army should be accus¬ 
tomed, that is, being put together quickly. And so as to do this, one must order 
it and disorder it everyday, and many times in one day. 

LUIGI. [208] What sign would you want the flags of the whole army to have, 
besides the number? 

FABRIZIO. [209 ] That of the captain-general is to have the sign of the prince 
of the army. The others would be able to have the same sign and to vary by 
camps, or to vary by signs, as may seem better to the lord of the army. For this is 
of little importance, as long as the effect arises from it that they recognize one 
another. [210] But lets pass to the other training in which an army should be 
trained. This is to have it move and go with a fitting pace, and see that it main¬ 
tain its orders while moving. [211] The third drill is [to have] it learn to manage 
itself in that mode in which it later has to manage itself in battle: to have it fire 
the artillery and withdraw it; to have the extraordinary velites go out and, after 
seeming to attack, to withdraw them; to have the first battalions, as if they were 
pushed back, retire into the sparsity of the second, and then all into the third, 
and from there each return to his place; and to accustom them to this drill, so 
that everything is noted and familiar to each. With practice and familiarity this 
is performed very quickly. [212] The fourth drill is [to have] them learn to rec¬ 
ognize the commandment of their captain by virtue of his musical instrument 
and flags. For they will understand without another commandment what is ut¬ 
tered to them by voice. [213] And because the important thing about this com¬ 
mandment must arise from the musical instrument, I will tell you those musi¬ 
cal instruments which the ancients used. [214] As Thucydides affirms, flutes 
were used by the Lacedemonians in their armies. For they judged that this har¬ 
mony was more apt to make their army proceed with gravity and not with fury. 64 
[215] Moved by this same reason, the Carthaginians used the cythera in the first 
assault. 65 [216] Halyattes, king of Lydia, used the cythera and flutes in war. But 


63. See Vegetius II 21. 64. See Thucydides V 70. 

65. The source for this passage would seem to be Aulus Gellius 1 11, in which case Machiavelli 
has replaced Cretans with Carthaginians. No ancient source asserts that the Carthaginians used 
cytheras (see L. Arthur Burd, “Le fonti letterarie di Machavelli neUArte della guerra,” Atti della 
Reale Academia dei Lincei, 5th ser., Cl. di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche 4 (1896): 208-9). 
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Alexander the Great and the Romans used horns and trumpets, 66 as they 
thought that by virtue of such instruments they were more able to inflame the 
spirits of the soldiers and make them fight more hardily. [217] But just as we, in 
arming the army, have taken the Greek and Roman mode, so in distributing the 
musical instruments we use the customs of the one and the other nation. [218] 
Therefore, I would have the trumpets stay near the captain-general, not only 
as a musical instrument fit to inflame the army but more fit than any other 
musical instrument to be heard amidst every noise. [219] I would want all the 
other musical instruments that were around the constables and the heads of the 
brigades 67 to be little drums and loud flutes played not as they are now, but as 
is customary in playing at banquets. [220] With the trumpet, the captain thus 
shows when one has to stop or go forward or turn backward, when the artillery 
has to fire, when the extraordinary velites have to move, and, with the variation 
of such musical instruments, he shows the army all those motions that can be 
shown generally. Those trumpets would then be followed by drums. [221] His 
army would indeed have to train in this drill, for it is very important. [222] As to 
the cavalry, one would likewise want to use trumpets, but with less volume and 
with a different sound 68 from those of the captain. [223] This is as much as oc¬ 
curs to me about the order of the army and about its training. 

LUIGI. [224] I pray that clarifying something else for me is not a burden 69 for 
you: for what cause did you have the light cavalrymen and extraordinary velites 
move with cries and noise and fury when they attacked, and then, in engaging 
the rest of the army, you showed that the affair continued in very great silence? 
[225] And because I do not understand the cause of this variety, I would desire 
that you clarify it for me. 

FABRIZIO. [226] There have been various opinions among the ancient cap¬ 
tains about coming to blows: whether one should accelerate the pace with noise 
or go slowly in silence. [227] This last mode helps in keeping the order firmer and 
in understanding better the commandments of the captain; the first helps more 
in inflaming the spirits of the men. [228] And because I believe that one must 
have respect for the one and the other of these two things, I had some move with 
noise and others in silence. [229] Nor does it seem to me that continual noises 
are to the purpose, because they impede the commandments, which is a very 
pernicious thing. [230] Nor is it reasonable [to suppose] that the Romans con- 


66. Halyattes, king of Lydia. See Herodotus 1 17; Vegetius II 22; cf. Xenophon, Anabasis II 2.4. 

67. Battaglione where one would expect battaglie. 

68. Lit.: voice. 69. Lit.: heavy. 
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tinued making noise after 70 the first assault. For it is seen to have happened many 
times in their histories that soldiers who were fleeing were stopped by the 
speeches and encouragements 71 of the captain, and in various modes their or¬ 
ders were varied by his own commandments. This would not have happened if 
their noises had overcome his voice. 


70. Lit.: outside of. 


71. Lit.: comfortings. 
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LUIGI. [1] Since under my rule a battle has been won so honorably, I think it is 
well that I no longer tempt fortune, knowing how much it is variable and un¬ 
stable. [2] Therefore, I desire to put down the dictatorship and for Zanobi now 
to carry on this office of questioning, wanting to follow the order that proceeds 
by the youngest. [3] And I know that he will not refuse this honor or, we mean 
to say, this trouble, both so as to please me and also through being naturally 
more spirited than I; nor will it bring him fear to have to enter into these travails, 
wherein he can just as well be conquered as conquer. 

ZANOBI. [4] Vm going to stay wherever you put me, even though I would 
more gladly keep listening. For up to this point, your questions have satisfied me 
more than those have pleased me which have occurred to me while listening to 
your reasonings. [5] But I believe it is well, Lord, that you press on 1 and have pa¬ 
tience if we tire you with these ceremonies of ours. 

FABRIZIO. [6] Indeed, you give me pleasure. For this variation of question¬ 
ers allows me to know your various talents and various appetites. [7] But does 
anything remain that seems [well] to you to add to the material discussed? 2 

ZANOBI. [8] I desire two things before moving on to another part: one is 
that you show me whether another form of ordering armies occurs to you; the 
other, those considerations 3 a captain ought to make before he goes to battle, 
and, if any accident arises in it, what remedies he can use. 

FABRIZIO. [9] I will do my utmost 4 to satisfy you. [10] I will not really re¬ 
spond distinctly to your questions, for while I respond to one, many times an¬ 
other will end up being responded to. [11] I have told you how I proposed one 
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form of an army for you, so that according to it, he 5 could give it all those forms 
that the enemy and the site require. For in this case one proceeds both accord¬ 
ing to the site and according to the enemy. [12] But note this: that there is no 
more dangerous form than to extend the front of your army greatly, if you do not 
already have a very hardy and very great army. Otherwise, you have to make it 
thick and not very wide rather than very wide and thin. [13] For when you have 
few men in comparison to the enemy, you must search for other remedies, such 
as ordering your army so that you are covered on one side either by a river or by 
a marsh, so that you cannot be surrounded; 6 or covering yourself on the flanks 
with ditches, as Caesar did in France. 7 [14] And in this case you have to take up 
this generality: to extend yourself or constrict yourself on the front according to 
your number and that of the enemy. And if the enemy has a smaller number, you 
must seek wide places, especially if you have disciplined your troops, so that you 
can not only surround the enemy, but extend your orders. For in harsh and dif¬ 
ficult places you end up having no advantage since you cannot avail yourself of 
your orders. [15] Hence it arose that the Romans almost always sought open 
fields and fled difficult [ones]. [16] You must do the contrary, as I said, 8 if you 
have few or badly disciplined men. For you have to seek places where the small 
number is saved or where the lack of experience does not hurt you. [17] You also 
ought to select a high place so as to be able to charge [the enemy] more easily. 9 
[18] Nonetheless, one ought to take this precaution: do not order your army on 
a sloping hill or a place near its bases, where the enemy army can come. For in 
this case the higher place brings you disadvantage on account of 10 artillery. For 
you could always conveniently be hurt by the enemy artillery without being able 
to make any remedy, and you could not easily offend it, being impeded by your 
own [men]. [19] Whoever orders an army for battle also ought to take account 
of 11 the sun and the wind, that the one and the other do not hit you in the front. 
For the one and the other obstruct your vision, the one with its rays, the other 
with dust. [20] And the more the wind is unfavorable to the arms that are shot 
at the enemy, the more it weakens their blows. [21] And as to the sun, it is not 
enough to take care that it not hit you in the face right then. Rather, one must 
see to it that as the day goes on it does not offend you. [22] And for this, in or¬ 
dering the troops, it would have to be altogether at the back, so that much time 


5. The subject of this clause seems to be the captain mentioned above in sentence 8; but there 
is support for the impersonal rendering “one could give.” 

6. See Vegetius III 20. 9. See Vegetius III 13. 

7. See Caesar, Gallic War II 8, VII 72. 10. Lit.: with respect to. 

8. See AWIV13-14. 11. Lit.: have respect for. 
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would have to pass for it to arrive in front of you. 12 [23] This mode was observed 
by Hannibal at Cannae 13 and by Marius against the Cimbri. 14 [24] If you are 
much inferior in cavalrymen, order your army amidst vines and trees and simi¬ 
lar impediments, as the Spaniards did in our times, when they broke the French 
in the Kingdom at Cerignuola. 15 [25] And it is seen many times how from losing 
one becomes victorious with the same soldiers by varying only the orders and 
the place. So it happened with the Carthaginians, who, having been conquered 
by Marcus Regulus many times, were then victorious through the counsel of the 
LacedeamonianXantippus. He had them descend into the plain where they were 
able to overcome the Romans by virtue of the cavalrymen and the elephants. 16 

[26] It seems to me that according to the ancient examples almost all the excel¬ 
lent captains did not oppose the strongest part but the weakest when they knew 
that the enemy had made one side of the battalion strong. And the other stronger 
part they opposed to the weakest. Then, in joining battle, they commanded their 
hardiest part only to withstand the enemy and not to extinguish him, and the 
weakest to allow itself to be conquered and to retire into the last line of the army. 

[27] This produces two great disorders for the enemy: the first, that he finds his 
strongest part surrounded; the second is that when it seems to him that he has 
an immediate victory, rare are the times that he is not disordered. His own im¬ 
mediate loss arises from this. [28] Cornelius Scipio, being in Spain against the 
Carthaginian Hasdrubal, knew Hasdrubal had noticed that in ordering his army 
he used to put his legions—the strongest part of his own army—in the middle, 
and through this [Scipio knew] that Hasdrubal had to proceed with similar or¬ 
ders when he later came to battle; [so Scipio] changed order and put his legions 
on the horns of the army, and in the middle he put all of his weakest men. [29] 
Then, coming to hands, he suddenly had the men posted in the middle walk 
slowly, and the horns of the army were made to advance with celerity, so that the 
horns of the one and the other army fought, and the lines in the middle, by be¬ 
ing distant from one another, did not join one another. So the hardiest part of 


12. See Vegetius III 14. 

13. The battle of Cannae (216 b.c.); see Livy XXII 43. 

14. Gaius Marius (ca. 157-186 b.c.) at the battle of Vercellae (101 b.c.); see Plutarch, Marius 26; 
Frontinus II 2.7; cf. D II 8.1, III 37.4; Augustine, City ofGodV 26. 

15. The battle of Cerignuola (1503) between French and Spanish forces in the kingdom of 
Naples. Fabrizio is reported to have said of this battle (in which he participated on the Spain side) 
that the Spanish victory was due neither to the valor of their captain Gonzalo (see AW II 62, note 
25) nor to the courage of Spanish troops, but to the small dirt wall behind which the Spanish ar¬ 
quebuses hid as they fired on their enemies. Cf. D II 17.4. 

16. In 255 b.c.; see Polybius 1 32-35; cf. D II 18.4. 
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Scipio s [army] ended up fighting with the weakest of Hasdrubals. And he con¬ 
quered him. 17 [30] That mode was useful then. But today, on account of 18 ar¬ 
tillery, it could not be used. For the space that would remain in the middle, be¬ 
tween one army and the other, would give time for it to be able to fire, which is 
very pernicious, as we said above. 19 [31] Therefore, one must leave this mode 
aside, and [instead of] it, use [the mode] of having the whole army join and the 
weakest part yield, as I said a little while ago. 20 [32] When a captain finds he has 
a larger army than that of the enemy, and wants to surround it without it fore¬ 
seeing this, he orders his army with a front equal to that of his adversary. Then, 
the battle having been joined, little by little he has the front withdraw and the 
flanks extend themselves. And, unless he notices it, it will always happen that the 
enemy will find himself surrounded. [33] When a captain wants to fight with 
near certainty 21 that he cannot be beaten, he orders his army in a place where it 
has a nearby and secure refuge, either amidst marshes or amidst mountains or 
in a powerful city. For in this case he cannot be followed by the enemy and the 
enemy can be followed by him. [34] These means were 22 used by Ffannibal, when 
fortune began to turn against him and he feared 23 the valor of Marcus Mar- 
cellus. 24 [35] So as to disturb the orders of the enemy, some have commanded 
those that were lightly armed to join the battle and, having joined it, to withdraw 
among the orders. And when the armies later came together head to head and 
the front of each was occupied with fighting, they had them go out along the 
flanks of the battalions, and disturb and beat him. [36] If someone finds himself 
inferior in cavalrymen, he can, besides the modes mentioned, put a battalion 
of pikes behind his cavalrymen and, in fighting, order that they give way to the 
pikes. And he will always remain superior. [37] Many were in the habit 25 of ac¬ 
customing some lightly armed infantrymen to fight among the cavalrymen, 
which was of very great help to the cavalry. 26 [38] Of all those who have ordered 
armies for battle, the most lauded are Hannibal and Scipio when they fought in 
Africa. Because Hannibal had composed his army of Carthaginians and of aux¬ 
iliaries of various kinds, he put eighty elephants in the first front; next he located 
the auxiliaries; after these he put his own Carthaginians. In the last place he put 
the Italians, in whom he had little confidence. [39] He so ordered these things 


17. In 206 b.c.; see Livy XXVIII14, Polybius XI 22. 

18. Lit.: with respect to. 21. Lit.: secure. 

19. Cf. AW III 101 ff. 22. Lit.: This end was. 

20. SeeAWTV26. 23. Lit.: doubted. 

24. At the battle of Nola (215 b.c.); see Livy XXIII16, XXVII12,14. 

25. Consueto, usually translated as “accustomed.” 

26. See Vegetius III 16. 
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because the auxiliaries could not flee, since they had the enemy in front and were 
blocked from behind by his own [men]. Since they were necessitated to fight, 
they conquered or tired out the Romans. He thought then [he could] easily 
overcome the already tired Romans with his own fresh and virtuous troop [s]. 
[40] Against this order, Scipio placed the hastati , the principes^ and the triarii in 
the accustomed mode of one being able to receive the other and one being able 
to help the other. [41] He made the front of the army full of intervals. And so that 
it would not be transparent, but rather would seem united, he filled them with 
velites. He commanded, as soon as the elephants came, that the [velites] yield, 
and enter among the legions through the ordinary spaces and leave the way open 
for the elephants. Thus, he ended up rendering the impetus of the latter vain, so 
that, having come to hands, he was superior. 27 

ZANOBI. [42] You have made me remember, in alleging this battle to me, 
how in fighting Scipio did not have the hastati withdraw into the order of the 
principes, but divided them and had them withdraw to the horns of the army, so 
that they gave place to the principes, when he wanted them to push them ahead. 
Therefore, I would like you to tell me what cause moved him not to use the ac¬ 
customed order. 

FABRIZIO. [43] I will tell you. [44] Hannibal had posted all of the virtue of 
his army in the second line. Hence, so as to oppose similar virtue to the latter, 
Scipio collected the principes and the triarii together, such that since the inter¬ 
vals of the principes were occupied by the triarii , there was no room where the 
hastati could be received. [45] And therefore he had the hastati divide and go to 
the horns of the army, and not withdraw among the principes. [46] But note that 
one cannot use this mode of opening the first line so as to give place to the sec¬ 
ond except when one is otherwise superior. 28 For then one has the convenience 
of being able to do it, as Scipio was able to. [47] But being inferior and having 
been repulsed, you cannot do it except with your own manifest ruin. Therefore, 
there must be orders behind that receive you. [48] But let us return to our rea¬ 
soning. [49] Among other things thought up to offend their enemies, the an¬ 
cient Asiatics used chariots that had several scythes on the sides, such that they 
not only served to open the lines with their thrust, but also killed their ad¬ 
versaries with the scythes. 29 [50] These thrusts were provided against in three 
modes: either they were withstood with the density of the orders, or they were 
received into the lines like the elephants, or some hardy resistance was made 


27. At the battle of Zama (202 b . c .); see Frontinus II 3.16; Livy XXX 33,35; Polybius XV 9,11; 
cf. D II 27.4. 

28. Or: is superior to others. 

29. See Vegetius III 24, Livy XXXVII41; cf. Xenophon, Education of Cyrus VI 1.29. 
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with art, as the Roman Sulla did against Archelaus. The latter had many of these 
chariots which they called scythed, so that he drove many pikes into the ground 
after the first lines so as to withstand them. Having been withstood by them, the 
chariots lost their impetus. [51] And the new mode that Sulla took against them 
in ordering his army is to be noted. For he put the velites and the cavalrymen be¬ 
hind and all of the heavily armed ahead, leaving many intervals so as to be able 
to send ahead those from behind when the necessity required it. Hence, the fight 
having been joined, he had the victory with the help of the cavalrymen to whom 
he had given a way. 30 [52] To want to disturb the enemy army in a fight, one must 
make something that frightens him arise, either by announcing new supports 
that are coming, or by showing things that represent them, in such a way that 
the enemies, deceived by that appearance, are frightened and being afraid, can 
easily be conquered. 31 [53] The Roman consuls Minucius Rufus 32 and Acilius 
Glabrio 33 held to these modes. [54] Gaius Sulpitius also put many bags on mules 
and other animals useless in war, but ordered [them] so that they represented 
men-at-arms. He commanded that they appear on a hill while they were at 
hands with the French. His victory arose from this. 34 [55] Marius did the same 
when he fought against the Germans. 35 [56] As feigned assaults are thus very 
valuable while the battle goes on, it must be that true ones are much more help¬ 
ful, especially if by improvising in the middle of the fight one can assault the en¬ 
emy from behind or on the side. [57] This can be done [only] with difficulty if 
the country does not help you. For when it is open, part of your troops cannot 
be concealed, as they must be in such enterprises. But in places wooded and 
mountainous, and thus fit for ambushes, part of your troops can be hidden well, 
so as to be able to assault the enemy at once contrary to his expectation. 36 This 
thing will always be cause for giving you the victory. [58] Sometimes it has been 
of great moment, while the fight is going on, to disseminate words that pro- 


30. At the battle of Cheronea (86 b.c.), Lucius Sulla (ca. 138-178 b.c.) fought Archelaus, a gen¬ 
eral of Mithridates VI (132-163), king of Pontus; see Frontinus II 3.17; Plutarch, Sulla 15-19. 

31. Cf. D III 14. 

32. Marcus Minucius Rufus against the Sordiscans and Dacians in 109 b.c.; see Frontinus II 4.3. 

33. In 191 b.c., at the Pass of Thermopylae, Marcus Porcius Cato, the Elder (234-149 b.c.), 
surprised and defeated Antiochus III of Syria while fighting for Manius Acilius Glabrio. There is 
no record of the ruse reported by Fabrizio; see Frontinus II 4.4; Livy XXXVI18; Plutarch, Marcus 
Cato 12. 

34. In 358 b.c., Gaius Sulpicius Peticus as dictator; see Frontinus II 4.5; cf. Livy VII12-15; D III 
14.3; cf. also D III 10. 

35. Gaius Marius (157-186 b.c.) against the Teutons at Aquae Sextiae in 102 b.c.; see Frontinus 
II 4.6; cf. D II 8.1. 

36. Lit.: outside of his opinion. 
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nounce the enemies’ captain to be dead, or to have been conquered by another 
part of the army. Many times this has given victory to him who used it. [59] One 
easily disturbs the enemy cavalry by unusual forms or noises. Croesus, who op¬ 
posed camels to the cavalrymen of his adversaries, did so. 37 And to the Roman 
cavalry Pyrrhus opposed elephants, whose aspect disturbed it and disordered 
it. 38 [60] In our times, the Turk beat the Sophy in Persia and the Sultan in Syria 
with nothing but the noise of their arquebuses, which confused the cavalry with 
their unusual noises, so that the Turk could easily conquer it. 39 [61] The Spanish, 
so as to beat the army of Hamilcar, put in the first front wagons full of brush¬ 
wood pulled by oxen and, coming to hands, set fire to them. From this the oxen, 
wanting to flee the fire, charged into the army of Hamilcar and opened it up. 40 
[62] It is customary, as we said, 41 to deceive enemies while fighting, drawing 
them into ambushes, where the country is convenient. But when it is open and 
wide, many were used to making ditches, and then covering them lightly with 
brush and earth and leaving some solid spaces between them to enable them to 
withdraw. Then, the fight having been joined, they have retired through them. 
When the enemy follows, he is ruined in them. [63] If in the fight it happens to 
you that some accident frightens your soldiers, knowing how to dissimulate it 
and pervert it for good is a very prudent thing, as did Tullus Hostilius and Lu¬ 
cius Sulla. The former, seeing how, while fighting, one part of his troops had 
gone over to the side of the enemy, and how that thing had frightened his own 
[men] very much, he had the whole army understand immediately that every¬ 
thing happened by his order. This not only did not disturb the army, but it in¬ 
creased its spirit so much that it remained victorious. 42 [64] It also happened to 
Sulla that since certain soldiers whom he sent to do some business had been 
killed, he said, so that his army would not be frightened, that he had them sent 
into the hands of their enemies by art because he had found out that they lacked 


37. See Frontinus II 4.12-13. Near Sardis in 546 b.c., Croesus, king of Lydia (560-546 b.c.), 
fought Cyrus the Great, king of Persia (559-529 b.c.). See Frontinus II 4.12; but cf. Herodotus I 80 
and Xenophon, Cyropaedia VII 1.27, 48-49, where it is Cyrus who uses this stratagem against 
Croesus. 

38. At the battle of Heraclea (280 b.c.) between Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (297-272 b.c.), and 
Rome; see Frontinus II 4.13; Plutarch, Pyrrhus 17. 

39. Selim I, sultan of Turkey (1512-20), the “Grand Turk,” defeated Ismail I, the shah of Persia, 
in 1514 and the Mameluke dynasty in 1517. Cf. D II 17.5; cf. also D 1 1.4,19.2,30.1, III 35.1. 

40. In 229 b.c., Hamilcar Barca, father of Hannibal, conquered much of Spain for the 
Carthaginians from 238-229 b.c.; see Frontinus II 4.17; Polybius II1. 

41. See AW IV 57. 

42. In 658 b.c. near Rome, Tullus Hostilius, Rome’s third king (672-640 b.c.), was deserted by 
the Albans while preparing to fight the Veii and Fidenae. See Frontinus II 7.1 and Livy I 27, where 
the Albans do not go over to the enemy, but withdraw to nearby hills; cf. D I 22. 
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faith. 43 [65] Sertorius, doing battle in Spain, killed one who indicated to him the 
death of one of his own officers 44 for fear that he would frighten them if he said 
the same to others. 45 [66] It is a very difficult thing to stop an army and return it 
to battle once it has already moved to flee. [67] And you have to make this dis¬ 
tinction: either the whole has moved, and then it is impossible to return it; or a 
part of it has moved, and then there is some remedy. [68] Many Roman captains, 
by getting in front of those who were fleeing, have stopped them, making them 
ashamed of their flight, as did Lucius Sulla. As part of his legions were already 
turning around having been chased by the troops of Mithridates, he put himself 
in front with a sword in hand, crying: “If anyone asks where you left your cap¬ 
tain, say: We left him in Boeotia, fighting.” 46 [69] The consul Attilius opposed 
those who were fleeing with those who were not fleeing, and made them under¬ 
stand that if they did not turn around they would be killed by their friends and 
by their enemies. 47 [70] Philip of Macedon, understanding that his own [men] 
feared the Scythian soldiers, put some of his most faithful cavalrymen behind 
his army, and commissioned them to kill anyone who fled. Hence his own [men] 
won, wanting to die fighting rather than fleeing. 48 [71] Not so much to stop a 
flight as to give opportunity to their own [men] for making a greater force, many 
Romans have taken a flag from the hands of their own [men] while they were 
fighting and thrown it amidst the enemies and proposed rewards to whoever re¬ 
gained it. [72] I do not believe that it is outside of the purpose to add to this rea¬ 
soning those things that happen after the fight, especially since these things are 
brief and not to be left behind and conform well to this reasoning. [73] I say, 
therefore, that battles are lost or won. [74] When one wins, one must follow up 
the victory with utmost speed and in this case imitate Caesar and not Hannibal, 
who, by staying put after he had beaten the Romans at Cannae, 49 lost the empire 
of Rome. [75] The former never paused after a victory, but followed the beaten 
enemy with greater impetus and fury than [when] he had assaulted it in its en¬ 
tirety. [76] But when one loses, a captain must see if from his loss anything can 


43. See Frontinus II 7.2-3. 44. Lit.: heads. 

45. In 75 b.c., upon hearing of the death of Hirtuleius who had been killed by Quintus Caecil- 
ius Metellus Pius; see Frontinus II 7.5. 

46. At the battle of Orchomenus (85 b.c.); see Frontinus II 8.12; Plutarch, Sulla 21. 

47. In 294 b.c., during the Samnite Wars, Marcus Atilius Regulus; see Frontinus II 8.11, IV 
1.29; cf. Livy X 36. 

48. In 339 b.c. against the Scythians, Philip II, king of Macedon (359-336 b.c.), father of 
Alexander the Great; see Frontinus II 8.14. 

49. At the battle of Cannae (216 b.c.). 
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arise for his own utility, especially if any residue of this army has remained with 
him. [77] The convenience can arise from the lack of caution of the enemy, who 
most of the time after a victory has become careless and gives you the opportu¬ 
nity to oppress him, as the Roman Martius oppressed the Carthaginian armies. 
The latter, having killed the two Scipios and beaten their armies [and] not es¬ 
teeming that remnant of the troops that had remained alive with Martius, were 
assaulted and beaten by him. 50 [78] By this one sees that there is nothing as likely 
to succeed as what the enemy believes you cannot attempt, because most of the 
time men are hurt more where they fear 51 less. [79] Therefore, when he cannot 
do this, a captain should at least contrive with industry that the loss be less 
harmful. [80] To do this it is necessary for you to hold modes that do not enable 
the enemy to follow you with ease, or give him causes that have to delay him. [81] 
In the first case, after they recognize that they have lost, some ordered their heads 
to flee to diverse parts and by diverse ways, having given orders [as to] where 
they had to assemble later. That made it so that the enemy, fearing to divide his 
army, let all or the greater part of them go safely. [82] In the second case, many 
have thrown their dearest things in front of the enemy, so that having been de¬ 
layed by the prey, he affords them more space for their flight. [83] Titus Dimius 
used no lack of astuteness so as to hide the harm that he had received in the fight; 
for, having fought until night with much loss of his own, at night he had most of 
them buried. Hence, seeing in the morning so many of their own dead and so 
few of the Romans, [and] believing they were at a disadvantage, the enemies 
fled. 52 [84] I believe I have thus haphazardly, as I said, 53 satisfied your question 
in good part. [85] Concerning the form of the armies, its true that it remains for 
me to tell you how at times it was customary for some captain to make them with 
the front in the shape 54 of a wedge, judging that in such a way he could more eas¬ 
ily open the enemy army. [86] Against this form, they used to make a form in the 
shape of a scissors so as to be able to receive the wedge between the opening 55 
and to surround and fight it from every part. 56 [87] In regard to this I want you 
to take this general rule: the greatest remedy that is used against a plan of the en- 


50. In 211 or 212 b.c.; cf. Frontinus II 10.2 on Titus Martius and Livy XXV 37 on Lucius Mar¬ 
tius. The two Scipios, the father and the uncle of the Scipio who defeated Hannibal, are Publius 
Cornelius Scipio and Gnaeus Cornelius Scipo Calvus, respectively. 

51. Lit.: doubt. 

52. See Frontinus II 10.1 for a nearly identical strategem used by Titus Didius (not Dimius, as 
Fabrizio calls him), consul (98 b.c.), who fought in Spain 98-93 b.c. See AWVI195 for evidence 
that Machiavelli was aware of the correct spelling. 

53. See AW IV10. 

54. Uso here and in the next sentence. 


55. Lit.: vacuum. 

56. See Vegetius III 19. 
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emy is to do voluntarily what he plans that you do by force. For, by doing it vol¬ 
untarily, you do it with order and to your advantage and his disadvantage. If you 
did it having been forced, it would be your ruin. [88] As fortification of this, I 
will not mind replying to you with something already said. [89] Does your ad¬ 
versary make a wedge so as to open your lines? [90 ] If you go with these opened, 
you disorder him and he does not disorder you. [91] Hannibal put elephants in 
the front of his army so as to open the army of Scipio with them. Scipio went 
with it opened and it was the cause both of his victory and of the ruin of the for¬ 
mer. 57 [92] Hasdrubal put his hardiest troops in the middle of the front of his 
army, so as to push back the troops of Scipio. Scipio commanded that they them¬ 
selves be withdrawn, and he beat him. 58 [93] Similar designs, when they are fore¬ 
seen, 59 are the cause of the victory of those against whom they are ordered. [94] 
It also remains for me, if I remember well, to tell you what respects a captain 
ought to have before he goes to the fight. [95] Of this I have to tell you, first, that 
a captain is never to do battle unless he has the advantage, or unless he is neces¬ 
sitated. [96] The advantage arises from the site, from order, or from having ei¬ 
ther more or better troops. [97] Necessity arises when you see that by not fight¬ 
ing you must lose in any mode; as when you are lacking money and because of 
this your army has to be dissolved in any mode; through hunger assaulting you; 
when the enemy waits to be enlarged by new troops. [98] In these cases, you 
must always fight, even at your own disadvantage. For it is much better to tempt 
fortune where it can favor you than to see your certain ruin by not tempting it. 
[99] And in this case, not fighting is as grave a sin in a captain as having had the 
opportunity to win and either not to have recognized it through ignorance or to 
have let it go through vileness. 60 [100] Sometimes the enemy gives you advan¬ 
tages, and sometimes your own prudence [does so]. [101] In crossing rivers 
many have been beaten by a shrewd enemy of theirs who has waited until they 
were half on each side, and then he has assaulted him, 61 as Caesar did to the 
Swiss. He consumed a quarter part of them, through their having been divided 
by a river. 62 [102] Sometimes your enemy finds himself tired through having fol¬ 
lowed you too thoughtlessly. Finding yourself fresh and rested, you must not let 
such an opportunity pass. [103] Besides this, if the enemy presents battle to you 
at an early 63 hour of the morning, you can defer going out of your encampments 
for many hours. When he has been under arms enough and he has lost that first 
ardor with which he came, you can then fight with him. [104] Scipio and Metel- 


57. At Zama in 202 b.c.; see Livy XXX 32 ff. 

58. At Becula in 208 b.c. 

59. Presentire. 

60. Cf. Dill 10.2. 


61. Change from plural to singular. 

62. In 58 b.c.; see Caesar, Gallic War 1 12. 

63. Lit.: good. 
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lus kept this mode in Spain, the one against Hasdrubal, the other against Serto- 
rius. 64 [105] If the enemy is diminished in forces, either through having divided 
his armies like the Scipios in Spain, or through some other cause, you must 
tempt chance. [106] The greater part of prudent captains receive the thrust of 
their enemies rather than go to assault them with a thrust. For fury is easily with¬ 
stood by firm and solid men; and fury easily withstood is converted into vile¬ 
ness. 65 [107] Fabius did so against the Samnites and against the Gauls, and he was 
victorious, and his colleague Decius remained there dead. 66 [108] Some who 
have feared the virtue of their enemy have begun the fight at an hour near night, 
so that when they were beaten, their own [men], defended by its darkness, were 
able to save themselves. 67 [109] Having recognized that the enemy army is over¬ 
come by a certain superstition of not fighting at some time, some have selected 
that time for the fight, and won. [110] Caesar obeyed 68 this in France against Ar- 
iovistus, 69 and Vespasian in Syria against the Jews. 70 [111] The greatest and most 
important precaution that a captain ought to take 71 is to have nearby him faith¬ 
ful men, very expert in war and prudent, with whom he continually takes coun¬ 
sel. 72 With them he reasons about his troops and about those of the enemy: 
which is the greater number; which is better armed or better on horseback or 
better trained; which are more fit to endure necessity; in which may he have 
more confidence, in the infantrymen or the cavalrymen. [112] Then they might 
consider the place where they are, and whether it is more to the purpose for the 
enemy or for him; 73 who may get provisions for themselves more easily; whether 
it is well to defer battle or make it; what good can time give to or take away from 
him; for many times soldiers, having seen the war drag on, become annoyed and, 
worn out by fatigue and tedium, they abandon you. [113] Above all it is impor¬ 
tant to know the enemies’ captain and who he has around him; whether he is 
temerarious or cautious, whether timid or audacious. [114] [It is important] to 


64. In 206 b.c., Scipio Africanus defeated Hasdrubal, son of Gisco; see Frontinus II 1.1.; cf. 
Livy XXVIII15. The other incident occurred in 75 b.c., when Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius 
fought against Hirtuleius rather then Sertorius; see Frontinus II 1.2. Sertorius is mentioned in the 
succeeding paragraph of Frontinus (II 1.3). 

65. Cf. D III 11. 

66. The battle of Sentinum (295 b.c.). Quintus Fabius Maximus Rullianus (dictator in 315 
b.c.) and Publius Decius Mus, the Younger; see Frontinus II 1.8; cf. Livy X 28; D III 11,45. 

67. See Frontinus II 1.13. 68. Lit.: observed. 

69. In 58 b.c.; see Frontinus II 1.16; cf. Caesar, Gallic War I 50. 

70. In 70 a.d., the emperor Vespasian (69-79); see Frontinus II 1.17; cf. D I 29.2. 

71. For the following, see Vegetius III 19. 73. Change from plural to singular. 

72. Cf. P 14.59-60. 
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see whether you can trust the auxiliary soldiers. [115] And above all you ought to 
guard against leading an army to fight that is afraid or that is not confident 74 of 
victory. For the greatest sign of [an impending] loss is when one does not believe 
one can win. [116] In this case you ought therefore to flee battle, either by acting 
like Fabius Maximus who by encamping in strong places did not give Hannibal 
the spirit to go to find him, or—when you believe that the enemy may come to 
find you even in strong places—leaving the country and dividing your troops 
throughout your own towns, so that the tedium of storming them tires [out the 
enemy]. 

ZANOBI. [117] Can one not flee battle otherwise than by dividing into more 
parts and entering into ones towns? 

FABRIZIO. [118] I believe I have reasoned with some of you another time 75 
that he who stays in the country cannot flee the battle when he has an enemy 
who wishes to fight in any mode. He has only one remedy: placing himself with 
his army at least fifty miles distant from his adversary, so as to have time to get 
out of his way before he goes to find it. [119] And Fabius Maximus never fled 
from battle with Hannibal, but wanted to make it to his own advantage; and 
Hannibal did not presume that he was able to conquer him by going to find him 
in the places where he was encamped. For if he had presupposed himself capable 
of conquering him, Fabius would have had to do battle with him in any mode, 
or flee. [120] In coming to war with the Romans, Philip, king of Macedon, the 
one who was father of Perseus, put his own encampments on a very high moun¬ 
tain so as not to do battle with them. But the Romans went to find him upon that 
mountain and beat him. 76 [121] So as not to have to do battle with Caesar, who 
contrary to 77 his own opinion had crossed a river, Cingetorix, captain of the 
French, went with his own men to a distance of many miles. 78 [122] In our times, 
if the Venetians did not want to come to battle with the king of France, they 
should not have waited for the French army to cross the Adda, 79 but [should have 
instead] distanced themselves from it, like Cingetorix. [123] Hence it is that hav¬ 
ing waited, they did not know how to seize the opportunity of the crossing of 
the troops to do battle, nor to flee it. For the French, since they were nearby, 


74. Lit.: is diffident. 75. See D III 10. 

76. At the battle of Cynocephalae (197 b.c.); see Polybius XVIII 7; Livy XXXIII 7-10. 

77. Lit.: outside of. 

78. See Caesar, Gallic War VII 35, where Caesar uses the name Vercingetorix rather than 
Cingetorix for the leader of the Gauls and king of the Averni. 

79. In 1509, at the battle of Agnadello between Venice and France. The latter was fighting as 
part of the Holy League, an alliance of the major Italian powers against Venice. 
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assaulted and beat the Venetians as they were decamping. 80 [124] So it is that one 
cannot flee battle when the enemy wishes to do [battle] in any mode. [125] Nor 
can anyone allege Fabius, because in that case he wanted to flee battle as 
much as Hannibal did. [126] It happens many times that your soldiers are eager 81 
to fight; yet because you know you are at a disadvantage because of the num¬ 
bers and the site or for some other cause, you desire to remove this desire from 
them. [127] It also happens that necessity or the opportunity constrains you to 
the battle, and that your soldiers lack confidence and are little disposed to fight. 
Hence it is necessary for you in the one case to frighten them and in the other 
to enflame them. [128] In the first case, when persuasions are not enough, there 
is no better mode than giving a part of them as prey to the enemy, so that those 
who have fought and those who have not believe you. [129] And you can very 
well do with art what happened to Fabius Maximus by chance. [130] As you 
know, the army of Fabius desired to fight with the army of Hannibal. His own 
master of horse had the same desire, but it did not seem [well] to Fabius to at¬ 
tempt a fight; so much so, that because of such disparity he had to divide the 
army. [131] Fabius kept his own [portion of the troops] in the encampments; the 
[master of horse] fought, and having ended up in great danger, would have been 
beaten if Fabius had not helped him. [132] Through this example, the master of 
horse, together with the whole army, knew that it was a wise policy to obey 
Fabius. 82 [133] As to inflaming them to fight, it is well to make them indignant 
toward their enemies, showing that they speak ignominious words about them; 
to show that you have communication 83 with them and have corrupted a part of 
them; to lodge in a place so that they see their enemies and make some light 
fight[s] with them, for the things that are seen daily are despised with more 
ease; 84 to show oneself to be indignant and, with an oration to that purpose, to 
reprimand them for their sloth and, so as to make them ashamed, to speak of 
wanting to fight alone if they do not want to remain in your company. [134] And 
you must, above everything, take this precaution in wanting to make your sol¬ 
diery obstinate in the fight: do not permit them to send any of their property 85 
home or to put it in some place until the war has ended, so that they understand 


80. At the battle of Agnadello (1509), also called Vaila; see P 12.52,20.84,26.102; D I 6,53, II10, 
III 31.3; Florentine Histories I 29; Second Decannale lines 175-93. 

81. Or: willing. 

82. In 217 b.c.; see Livy XXII 24 ff.; cf. D I 53.2. 

83. Lit.: intelligence. 84. See Vegetius III 12; Plutarch, Marius 16. 

85. Faculta. 
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that if in fleeing they save their lives, they do not save their possessions, the love 
of which is no less a ground for rendering men obstinate in defense. 

ZANOBI. [135] You have said 86 how one can make fleeing soldiers 87 fight by 
speaking to them. [136] Do you mean by this that one has to speak to the army, 
or to its heads? 

FABRIZIO. [137] To persuade or dissuade a few of a thing is very easy. For if 
words are not enough, you can then use authority or force. But the difficulty is 
in removing from the multitude a sinister opinion that is also contrary either to 
the common good or to your opinion. There one can use only words that are 
heard by all, wishing to persuade all of them together. [138] For this, excellent 
captains needed to be orators, because without knowing how to speak to the 
whole army, [only] with difficulty can one do anything good. This is cast off al¬ 
together in these times of ours. [139] Read the life of Alexander the Great, and 
see how many times it was necessary for him to harangue and to speak publicly 
to the army. Otherwise, since it had become rich and full of prey, he would never 
have led it through the deserts of Arabia and into India to its own hardship and 
annoyance. For infinite times things arise by means of which an army falls to 
ruin, when the captain either does not know how or is not used to speaking to 
it. For this speaking takes away fear, inflames spirits, increases obstinacy, un¬ 
covers deceptions, promises rewards, shows dangers and the way to flee them, 
fills with hope, praises, vituperates, and does all of those things by which the hu¬ 
man passions are extinguished or inflamed. [140] Hence that prince or republic 
which designs to make a new military and give reputation to this training ought 
to accustom its own soldiers to hear the captain speaking and the captain to 
know how to speak to them. [141] Religion, and the oath that was given to them 
when they went to serve in the military, was very valuable in keeping the ancient 
soldiers [well] disposed. For in each of their errors they were menaced not only 
by those evils that they could fear from men, but by those that they could expect 
from God. [142] Mixed with other religious modes, that thing many times made 
every enterprise easy for ancient captains, and it would always do so where reli¬ 
gion is feared and observed. [143] Sertorius availed himself of this, by showing 
he spoke with a deer that, on behalf of God, promised him victory. [144] Sulla 
said he spoke with an image that he had taken from the temple of Apollo. 88 [145] 
Many have said that God, who admonished them to fight, appeared to them in 
a dream. [146] In the times of our fathers, Charles VII, king of France, in the war 
that he made against the English, said he held counsel with a young girl sent by 


86. See AW IV 66-70; see also AW III 230. 

87. Soldati volti, soldiers who have turned away from the enemy in order to flee. 

88. See Frontinus 1 11.13,11-12; cf. Plutarch, Sertorius 11,20; Sulla 29. 
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God, who was called by all the Virgin of France. 89 That was the cause of his vic¬ 
tory. [147] You can also keep modes that make your own [men] prize the enemy 
little, like those kept by the Spartan Agesilaus, who showed to his soldiers some 
naked Persians, so that having seen their delicate members, they would have no 
cause to fear them. 90 [148] Some have constrained them to fight by necessity, tak¬ 
ing away from them every hope of saving themselves, outside of winning. That 
is the most hardy and the best provision that one, wanting to make his own sol¬ 
diery obstinate, can make. [149] That obstinacy is increased by confidence and 
by the love of the captain or of the country. [150] Confidence is caused by arms, 
and by order, fresh victories, and the reputation 91 of the captain. [151] Love of 
country is caused by nature; that of the captain, by virtue more than by any other 
benefit. [152] Necessities can be many, but the one that is stronger is that which 
constrains you to win or to die. 


89. St. Joan of Arc (1412-31). 

90. At Sardis (395 b.c.), Agesilaus II, king of Sparta (398-360 b.c.), defeated the Persians; see 
Frontinus 1 11.17; Plutarch, Agesilaus 9; Xenophon, Hellenica III 4.19. 

91. Lit.: opinion. 
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[1] I have shown you how one orders an army so as to do battle with another 
army that one sees placed against oneself, and have told you how one wins that 
[battle], and then the many circumstances for the various accidents that can 
happen in [the battle]. So now it seems to me to be time to show you how one 
orders an army against that enemy which others do not see, 1 but which, it is con¬ 
tinually feared, may assault you. [2] This happens when one marches through 
enemy or suspect country. [3] And first you have to understand that ordinarily 
a Roman army always sent ahead some groups of cavalrymen as explorers 2 of the 
road. [4] Then the right horn followed. [5] After this came all of the wagons that 
belonged to it. [6] After these came one legion; after it, its wagons; after these, 
another legion and, after that, its wagons; after these came the left horn with its 
wagons behind and, in the last part, the remainder of the cavalry followed. [7] 
This in effect was the mode in which it marched ordinarily. [8] And if on the 
march it turned out that the army was assaulted in front or in back, at a stroke 
they had all of the wagons withdraw either to the right or to the left, according 
to need or as best one could do with respect to the site. And all of the troops to¬ 
gether, free from their impediments, made a front on the side where the enemy 
came. [9 ] If they were assaulted on the flank, the wagons were withdrawn toward 
the part that was secure, and [opposite] from the others made a front. [10] It 
seems to me it would be well to imitate this mode, since it is good and prudently 
governed, by sending the light cavalrymen ahead as explorers 3 of the country, 
then, having four brigades, to have them march in a file, each with its own 


1. Or: which no one sees. 

2. Lit.: herds of horses as speculators; for the marching order of the Romans, see Polybius VI 40. 

3. Lit.: speculators. 
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wagons behind. [11] And because there are two types of wagons, that pertaining 
to particular soldiers and that pertaining to public use by the whole camp, I 
would divide the public wagons into four parts, and to each brigade I would as¬ 
sign their own part of them by also dividing the artillery and all of the unarmed 
in four, so that each number of armed [men] had their own impediments 
equally. [12] But because it sometimes happens that one marches through a 
country not only suspect, but so hostile that you fear being assailed any hour, 
you are necessitated, so as to go more securely, to change the form of the march 
and to go in an ordered mode, so that neither the peasants nor the army can 
offend you, finding you unprepared. 4 [13] In such a case the ancient captains 
usually went with the army squared (so they called this form, not because it was 
altogether square, but through its being able to fight on four sides) 5 and they said 
that they went prepared both for marching and for fighting. I do not want to dis¬ 
tance myself from that mode, and to this effect 6 1 want to order my own two 
brigades, which I have taken as a general rule. [14] Therefore, wanting to march 
securely through enemy country and to be able to respond on any side when as¬ 
saulted unexpectedly, 7 and wanting, according to the ancients, to arrange it in a 
square whose opening is a 212-braccia space on each side, I would plan to make 
a square in this mode: I would first place the flanks 212 braccia distant from one 
another, and I would put five battalions on the flank lengthwise and three brac¬ 
cia distant from one another. Since each battalion occupies 40 braccia, these 
would occupy 212 braccia with their spaces. [15] Between the fronts and between 
the tails of these two flanks I would then put the other ten battalions, five on each 
side, so that four are close to the right flank along the front, and four [are close] 
to the left flank along the tail, leaving between each one an interval of three brac¬ 
cia. One, then, is near to the left flank along the front and to the right flank along 
the tail. [16] And because the opening from one flank to the other is 212 braccia, 
and these battalions, which are posted alongside one another by width and not 
by length, would occupy 134 braccia with their intervals, a space of 78 braccia 
would end up remaining between the four battalions placed on the front on the 
right flank and the one placed on [the front] on the left. And that same space 
would end up remaining in the battalions placed on the rear part. Nor would 
there be any other difference except that one space would end up on the back 
part and toward the right horn, the other would end up on the front part toward 
the left horn. [17] In the space of 78 braccia in front, I would place all of the or- 


4. Lit.: unforeseen. 

5. Parentheses in original; “squared” translates quadrato, “square” quadra, and “four” quattro. 

6. See figure 5, page 173. 7. Lit.: unforeseen. 
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dinary velites; in that behind, the extraordinary [velites], which would end up 
being one thousand per space. [18] And wanting the space that is inside the army 
to be 212 braccia in every direction, it would be necessary for the five battalions 
that are placed at the front, and those that are placed at the tail, not to occupy 
any part of the space that the flanks take. It would therefore be necessary for the 
battalions behind to touch the tail of the flanks with their front, and for those in 
front to touch [the flanks’] front with their tail, so that in every corner of this 
army a space would be left for receiving another battalion. [19] And because 
there are four spaces, I would take four bands from the extraordinary pikes, and 
I would put one of them in every corner. In the middle of the vacancy of this 
army, I would put, as one battalion in a square, the two bands 8 of the said pikes 
that remain to me. At their front would be the captain-general with his own men 
around him. [20] Because these battalions so ordered all march in one direction 
but do not all fight in one direction, in placing them together one has to order 
for fighting those sides that are not guarded by other battalions. [21] One must 
therefore consider that the five battalions that are in front guard all the other 
parts except those in front, and ordinarily these have to be put together there, 
with the pikes forward. [22] The five battalions that are behind are guarded on 
all their sides except the side behind. One must therefore put these together so 
that the pikes end up behind, as we showed in its place. 9 [23] The five battalions 
that are on the right flank are guarded on all their sides except the right flank. 
[24] The five that are on the left are covered on all their sides except the left 
flank. Therefore, in ordering the battalions, one must make the pikes turn to the 
flank that remains uncovered. [25] Because the decurions end up along the front 
and along the tail, so that if they have to fight all of the arms and members are in 
their own places, the mode of doing this was mentioned when we reasoned 
about the modes of ordering the battalions. 10 [26] I would divide the artillery. I 
would put one part of it outside on the right flank and the other [outside] on the 
left. [27] The light cavalrymen I would send ahead to scout the country. [28] I 
would place the men-at-arms behind, part on the right corner and part on the 
left, forty braccia distant from the battalions. [29] In any mode you order an 
army, you have to take this generality regarding cavalry: it always has to be placed 
either behind or on the flanks. [30] And whoever puts them ahead, directly in 
front of the army, must do one of two things. Either put them so far ahead that, 
if they are repulsed, they have enough space to give them time to be able to get 
out of the way of your infantrymen and not to charge them. Or order them with 
so many intervals that the cavalrymen can enter through them without disor- 


8. Lit.: flags. 

9. See AW 11 221-26. 


10. See ibid. 
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dering the [infantrymen]. [31] And do not let anyone fail to esteem this re¬ 
minder. For many have been ruined by not having heeded it, and have been dis¬ 
ordered and broken by their very own [cavalrymen]. [32] The wagons and the 
unarmed men are put in the piazza that is left inside the army, and are divided 
so that they easily give passage 11 to anyone wanting to go either from one side of 
the army to the other or from one front to the other. [33] In every direction from 
the outer side, these battalions occupy two hundred and eighty-two braccia of 
space, 12 without the artillery and the cavalrymen. [34] And because this square 
is composed of two brigades, one must divide that part which makes one brigade 
from that [which makes] the other. [35] And because the brigades are named by 
their number, and each of them, as you know, has ten battalions and one head- 
general, I would have the first brigade place its first five battalions on the front 
and the other five on the left flank, and the head stand on the left corner of the 
front. [36] [I would] then [have] the second brigade put its first five battalions 
on the right flank, and the other five on the tail, and the head would be on the 
right corner, which would end up doing the office of the tergiduttore. [37] Hav¬ 
ing ordered the army in this mode, one has to make it move and, while going, 
observe this order completely. And without doubt, it is secure against all the tu¬ 
mults of the peasants. [38] Nor need the captain make any other provision 
against tumultuous assaults than sometimes to give to some cavalryman or band 
of velites a commission to push them back. [39] Nor will it ever happen that 
these tumultuous troops end up finding you within range of sword or pike. For 
unordered troops fear ordered ones, and it will always be seen that they make a 
great assault with cries and with noises without otherwise getting near, just like 
snapping dogs around a mastiff. [40] When he came to harm the Romans in 
Italy, Hannibal passed through all of France and always took little account of the 
tumultuous French. 13 [41] In wanting to march, one must have levelers and sap¬ 
pers ahead who make the road for you. They will be guarded by those cavalry¬ 
men who are sent ahead to scout. [42] In this order, an army will march ten miles 
a day, and enough of the sun will be left for it to encamp and eat, for ordinarily 
an army marches twenty miles. [43] If it ends up being assaulted by an ordered 
army, this assault cannot arise at once. For an ordered army comes at your pace, 
so that you know in time to reorder yourself for battle and arrange yourself 
quickly in the form, or similar to the form, of the army that was shown to you 


11. Lit.: a way. 

12. Here Fabrizio seems to contradict his earlier claim (see AW II186) that a battalion will not 
be square but rectangular, such that five battalions put together front-to-back would be consider¬ 
ably longer than five put together from side-to-side. 

13. See Polybius III 51. 
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above. 14 [44] For if you are assaulted on the part ahead, you have nothing to do 
but to make the artillery that is on the flanks and the cavalrymen that are behind 
come ahead, and place them in those places and at that distance spoken of 
above. 15 [45] The thousand velites that are ahead go out of their places and di¬ 
vide themselves in five hundred per part, and enter into their places between the 
cavalrymen and the horns of the army. [46] In the opening that they leave, the 
two bands of extraordinary pikes, which I placed in the middle of the piazza of 
the army, will then enter. [47] The thousand velites that I placed behind leave 
that place and divide themselves along the flanks of the battalions as fortification 
for them, and through the opening that they leave, all of the wagons and the un¬ 
armed go out and are put at the back of the battalions. [48] Thus, the piazza be¬ 
ing empty and each man having gone to his place, the five battalions that I placed 
behind come forward through the opening that is between one flank and the 
other, and march toward the front battalions. Three [of the five battalions that 
are coming forward] stop forty braccia from the [five battalions in front], with 
equal intervals between one [battalion and] another [from side to side]; and the 
[other] two [battalions] remain behind at a distance of forty braccia [from the 
three that have just moved ahead]. [49] That form can be ordered at once, and 
it ends up being almost the same as the first arrangement of the army that we 
showed. 16 And if it ends up more narrow in front, it ends up more thick on the 
flanks; which does not give them less strength. [50] But because the five battal¬ 
ions that are at the tail have pikes on the rear part, for the causes that I mentioned 
before, 17 it is necessary to have them come to the part ahead, wanting them to 
make the back into the front of the army. Therefore, one must either have it turn 
around battalion by battalion as a solid body, or have them enter at once be¬ 
tween the orders of the shields, and go ahead. The latter mode is more rapid and 
less disorderly than making them turn around. [51] You must do this for all those 
that remain behind, in every quality of assault, as I will show you. [52] If one 
senses that the enemy will come on the rear part, one first has to make each one 
turn his face where he had his back, and immediately the army ends up having 
made its head into a tail and its tail into a head. [53] One must then keep all those 
modes of ordering the front that I speak of above. [54] If the enemy ends up at¬ 
tacking the right flank, one should make the whole army turn its face toward that 
side, then do all those things in the fortification of the front that are spoken of 


14. The arrangement Fabrizio is about to show is represented in figure 6, page 174. The ar¬ 
rangement of the “army shown above” is represented in figure 4 and is described at AW III 48 ff. 

15. For the placement of the artillery, see AW III 64-65; for that of cavalry, see AW III 19,58-59. 

16. Cf. figures 4 and 6, pages 172 and 174. 17. See AW V 22. 
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above, such that the cavalrymen, the velites, and the artillery are in places that 
conform to this front. [55] Here there is only this difference: that in varying the 
fronts of those that are switched, some have to go less [distance] and others 
more. [56] It is very true that in making a front from the right flank, the velites 
that had to enter into the intervals that are between the horns of the armies and 
the cavalrymen would be those that were nearer to the left flank. In their place, 
the two bands of extraordinary pikes would have to enter, posted in the middle. 
[57] But before they entered there, the wagons and the unarmed would clear out 
the piazza through the opening and withdraw behind the left flank; which would 
then end up being the tail of the army. [58] The other velites that had been posted 
on the tail according to the principal ordering would not change in this case, 
because that place, which from the tail would end up being the flank, would not 
remain open. [59] All of the other things must be done in the first front as 
spoken of. [60] What was said about making the right flank into a front is [also] 
understood to have been said about making the left flank into [a front]. For one 
must observe the same order. [61] If the enemy comes thick and ordered so as to 
assault you on two sides, the two sides that he comes to assault must be made 
strong with the two that are not assaulted by doubling the orders in each one and 
by dividing the artillery, the velites and the cavalrymen for each part. [62] If he 
comes on three or four sides, it is necessary that either you or he lack prudence. 
For if you are wise, you will never put yourself in a place in which the enemy can 
assault you on three or four sides with thick and ordered troops. For in wanting 
to offend you securely he must be so thick that he assaults you on every side with 
almost as many troops as your whole army has. [63] And if you are so lacking 
prudence that you enter into the lands and forces of an enemy that has three 
times more ordered troops than you, you can complain only about yourself if 
you end badly. [64] If this happens not through your fault, but through some 
misfortune, 18 it will be harm without shame, and will happen to you as to the 
Scipios in Spain and to Hasdrubal in Italy. 19 [65] But if the enemy does not have 
many more troops than you, and wants to assault you from more sides so as to 
disorder you, it will be his foolishness and your fortune. 20 For to do this he must 
thin himself out so that you can easily charge him on one side and sustain him 
on another, and in a brief time ruin him. [66] This mode of ordering an army is 
necessary against an enemy that one does not see but that one fears. It is a very 
useful thing to accustom your soldiers to put themselves together and march in 
such an order and, while marching, to order themselves so as to fight according 


18. Sventura , not sfortuna. 

19. For the two Scipios, see note to AWIV 77; for Hasdrubal, see Livy XXVII 39 If. 

20. Ventura, not fortuna. 
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to the first front, and then to return to the form in which they march, and from 
that, to make their tail and then their flank into a front, and from these to return 
to the first form. [67] These drills and accustomings are necessary when want¬ 
ing to have a disciplined and practiced army. [68] In these things captains and 
princes have to exert themselves. Military discipline is nothing other than know¬ 
ing how to command and execute them well; a disciplined army is nothing other 
than an army that is well practiced in these orders; and it would not be possible 
that whoever used similar discipline would ever, in these times, be beaten. [69] 
And if this squared form that I have shown you is somewhat difficult, such diffi¬ 
culty is necessary, and to be handled through training. For knowing well how to 
order and to maintain oneself in it, one will then know how to stay more easily 
in those that do not have so much difficulty. 

ZANOBI. [70] I believe, as you say, that these orders are very necessary, and 
for my part, I would not know what to add or take away. [71] It is true that I de¬ 
sire to know two things from you: one, when you want to make the tail or the 
flank into the front, and you want to have them turn, whether this is commanded 
with the voice or with music; the other, whether those whom you send ahead to 
level the roads so as to make a way for the army must be among the same soldiers 
from your own battalions, or other vile troops deputed for a like exercise. 

FABRIZIO. [72] Your first question is very important, for many times cap¬ 
tains’ armies have been disordered by their commandments not being under¬ 
stood well or interpreted badly. Therefore, amidst dangers, the words 21 with 
which one commands must be clear and sharp. [73] And if you command with 
music, one mode must be made so different from the other that they are not mis¬ 
taken for each other. If you command with words, you must take the precaution 
of fleeing general words, and [must] use particular ones and flee those among 
the particular ones that can be interpreted sinisterly. [74] Many times the saying 
“Back! Back!” has made an army come to ruin. 22 Therefore, one must flee this 
word and use “Withdraw!” in its place. [75] If you want to turn them so as to 
change a front into either a flank or a back, never use: “Turn!” but say, “To the 
left! To the right! To the rear! To the front!” [76] All the other words have to be 
simple and sharp as well, like, “Close ranks! Stand strong! Forward! Retreat!” 
[77] And all those things that can be done with the voice are done [with the 
voice]; the other things are done with music. [78] As to the levelers, which is your 
second question, I would have my very own soldiers do this office, both because 
in the ancient military it was so done, and also so that there may be fewer un- 


21. Lit.: voice. In sentences 71-77, voce is translated as “word” and “voice.” Parola, also trans¬ 
lated as “word” but never as “voice,” does not occur in these sentences. 

22. Cf. D III 14.1. 
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armed people and fewer impediments in the army. I would draw the needed 
number from every battalion, and I would have them take instruments fit for 
leveling and leave their arms with those files that were nearest to them, which 
would carry them for them. When the enemy came, they would not have to do 
anything but take them again and return to their orders. 

ZANOBI. [79] Who would carry the instruments for leveling? 

FABRIZIO. [80] The wagons deputed for carrying such 23 instruments. 

ZANOBI. [81] I doubt that you would ever get these soldiers of yours to 

dig. 

FABRIZIO. [82] Everything will be reasoned about in its place; 24 now I want 
to let this part be and to reason about the army’s mode of living. For having so 
exhausted it, it seems to me to be time to refresh it and restore it with food. [83] 
You have to understand that a prince should order his army to be as unencum¬ 
bered as possible and take away from it all those things that add a burden to it 
and make enterprises more difficult for it. [84] Among those that increase the 
difficulty more is having to keep the army provided with wine and with cooked 
bread. [85] The ancients did not think of wine. For, lacking it, they drank water 
tinged with a little vinegar to give it taste. So among the army’s food supplies 
there was vinegar and not wine. [86] They did not cook their bread in ovens, 
as is done in the cities, 25 but they did provide flour, and with it every soldier 
satisfied himself in his own mode, having lard and fat as condiments that gave 
taste to the bread they made and maintained their strength. So the food provi¬ 
sions for the army were flour, vinegar, lard and fat, and for the horses, orzo. [87] 
Ordinarily, they had big and small herds of animals that followed the army and 
did not give much impediment since they did not need to be carried. [88] From 
this order it arose that an ancient army sometimes marched many days through 
isolated and difficult places without suffering the hardships of foraging, because 
they lived on things that could be pulled behind them easily. [89] The contrary 
happens in modern armies. Not wanting to do without wine and eating bread 
cooked in those modes in which [it is cooked] when they are at home, and not 
being able to make provision for this for long, they are often starved, or if they 
are indeed provided for, it is done with hardship and at very great expense. [90] 
Therefore, I would withdraw my army from this form of living, nor would I want 
them to eat bread other than that which they have cooked themselves. [91] As to 
wine, I would not prohibit drinking it or some of it coming along with the army, 


23. A simile. 24. See AW VII 214. 

25. Cittadi, coined in antiquity for a free city with its own name and emblem, can mean a 
“real city” or “principal city” as well as simply “city.” 
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but I would not use either industry or any trouble so as to have it. And in other 
provisions I would govern myself altogether like the ancients. [92] If you would 
consider these things well, you would see how much difficulty is taken out of the 
way, and how many worries and hardships an army and a captain are deprived 
of, and how much convenience will be given to whatever enterprise one wants to 
make. 

ZANOBI. [93] We have conquered the enemy in the field and marched upon 
his country. It is reasonable 26 that spoils be had, towns made to pay tribute, and 
prisoners taken. I would therefore want to know how the ancients governed 
themselves in these things. 

FABRIZIO. [94] Here I will satisfy you. [95] Because I have reasoned about 
this with some of you another time, 27 1 believe 28 that you have considered how 
present wars impoverish the lords that win as much as those that lose. For if the 
one loses his state, the other loses his money and his belongings. This was not 
so anciently, for the winner of wars got rich. [96] This arises from not taking 
account of spoils in these times, as was done anciently, but leaving everything 
to the discretion of the soldiers. [97] This mode makes two very great disorders: 
one, I have stated; 29 the other, that the soldiery becomes more greedy for spoils 
and less observant of orders. Many times it has been seen that greed for spoils 
has made the one who had been victorious lose. [98] Therefore, the Romans, 
who were the princes of this exercise, 30 provided for one and the other of these 
inconveniences by ordering it that all the spoils belong to the public, and that the 
public then dispense it as seemed [best] to it. [99] Therefore, they had questors 
in the armies, who were bursars, as we said. 31 All the tribute and spoils were lo¬ 
cated next to them. The consul used this to give the ordinary pay to the soldiers, 
to help the wounded and the sick, and for the other needs of the army. [100] The 
consul was very able, and often did, use it to yield spoils to the soldiers. But this 
concession did not make disorder. For having beaten the army, all the spoils were 
put in the middle and distributed by head, according to the qualities of each. 
[101] This mode made the soldiers attend to winning and not to robbing. And 
the Roman legions used to conquer the enemy and not follow him, because they 
never departed from their orders. Only the cavalry followed him with those 


26. Lit.: Reason wants. 27. See D II 6; cf. FH VI1. 

28. In Italian, “I believe” begins the sentence. 

29. Presumably immediately above in AWV 95. 

30. For the Romans’ management of spoils, see Polybius X16,17; Livy IV 53, V 20, X 46, 
XXXVII 57. 


31. There seems to be no such previous discussion. 
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lightly armed and, if there were [any heavily armed soldiers, they were] soldiers 
other than legionaries. [102] For if the spoils had belonged to him who gained 
them, it would not have been possible or reasonable to keep the legions firm; and 
many dangers would have been borne. [103] Therefore, from this it arose that the 
public got rich, and at their own triumphs every consul carried into the treasury 
much treasure, all of which was from tributes and spoils. [104] The ancients 
considered another thing well: 32 they wanted each soldier to deposit a third 
of the money that they gave him next to the one who carried the flag of his 
battalion, who never reconsigned it to him unless the war was finished. [105] 
They did this for two reasons. First, because the soldiery made capital from 
its money; for since the greater part were young and negligent, they spent as 
much as they had without necessity. Second, because they knew that their be¬ 
longings were next to the flag, they were forced to take more care of it and de¬ 
fend it with more obstinacy. Thus, this mode made them savers and hardy. [106] 
It is necessary to observe all of these things in wanting to return the military to 
its limits. 

ZANOBI. [107] I believe that it is not possible that dangerous accidents not 
befall an army while it marches from place to place, wherein the industry of the 
captain and the virtue of the soldiers are needed if it wants to evade them. There¬ 
fore, I would value it 33 were you to relate any that occur to you. 

FABRIZIO. [108] I will gladly 34 content you, it being especially necessary, and 
since I want to provide perfect knowledge 35 of this exercise. [109] While they are 
with the army, captains must guard themselves against ambushes above every 
other thing. One runs into these in two modes: either you enter them while 
marching, or by the art of the enemy you are drawn in, without your anticipat¬ 
ing it. [110] Wanting to avoid the first case, it is necessary to send ahead double 
guards that scout the country. You should use more diligence the more the coun¬ 
try is fit for ambushes, as are wooded and mountainous countries, because they 
are always put in a forest or behind a hill. [111] And just as an ambush ruins you 
when you don’t foresee it, so you are not harmed 36 when you do foresee it. [112] 
Birds and dust have uncovered the enemy many times. For when the enemy 
comes to find you, he will always make a great deal of dust that will signal to you 


32. For this discussion, see Vegetius II 20, who says, “It was a divinely inspired institution of 
the ancients to deposit 'with the standards’ half the donative that the soldiers received” (Vegetius, 
Epitome of Military Science, trans. N. P. Milner [Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1993], 53). 
The donative, which far exceeded the soldiers’ regular pay, consisted of bounty distributed on im¬ 
perial birthdays and accession days (ibid., 53 n. 6). 

33. Lit.: hold it dear. 

34. Lit.: voluntarily. 


35. Lit.: science. 

36. Lit.: offended. 
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his approach. [113] A captain, by seeing doves and other birds that fly in forma¬ 
tion 37 take off and circle around and not land in places where he should pass, has 
many times recognized an ambush of the enemy to be there, and has sent his 
troops ahead. Having recognized it, he has saved himself and harmed his enemy. 

[114] As to the second case of being drawn in, which we call being drawn in by a 
tug, you must be shrewd about easily believing those things that lack the rea¬ 
sonableness they have. 38 For instance, if the enemy puts spoils in front of you, 
you must believe that in them is a hook, and that a deception is hidden within. 

[115] If many enemies are chased by few of your [men], if few enemies assault 
many of your [men], if the enemies make a sudden and unreasonable retreat, 
you must always fear a deception in such cases. [116] And you must never believe 
that the enemy does not know how to conduct his own affairs. Indeed, if you 
want to be deceived less and want to bear less danger, the more the enemy is weak 
[or] the less the enemy is cautious, so much more must you esteem him. [117] 
And in this you have to use two diverse means, for you have to fear him in 
thought and in order, but with words and with other extrinsic demonstrations, 
show that you despise him. For this last mode makes your soldiers hope more to 
have victory; the other one makes you more cautious and less apt to be deceived. 
[118] And you have to understand that when one marches through enemy coun¬ 
try, one bears more and greater dangers than in doing battle. Therefore, while 
marching, the captain must redouble his diligence. 39 The first thing he must do 
is to have the whole country through which he is marching described and de¬ 
picted, 40 so that he knows the places, the number, the distances, the roads, the 
rivers, the marshes, and all of their qualities. To get to know this, he must have 
with him, diversely and in diverse modes, those who know the places, and ques¬ 
tion them with diligence, and compare what they say and, according to the com¬ 
parisons, take note. [119] He ought to send cavalrymen ahead, and with them 
prudent heads, not so much to discover the enemy as to contemplate 41 the coun¬ 
try, to see whether it compares with the design and with the notes that he has 
made of it. [120 ] He also ought to send guides guarded by the hope of reward and 
fear of penalty. Above all, he should have the army not know to what action he 
guides it. For there is nothing more useful in war than keeping silent the things 
that have to be done. [121] And you ought to warn your own soldiers to be pre¬ 
pared with their arms so that 42 a sudden assault does not disturb them. For 

37. Or: line. 38. “They” refers to “things.” 

39. For the following discussion (AWV118-26), see Vegetius III 6. 

40. That is, he should have maps made. 42. Lit.: because. 

41. Lit.: speculate; cf. AWV 3,10. 
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things foreseen offend less. [122] To flee the confusions of the march, many have 
put the wagons and the unarmed under flags, and commanded them to follow 
them, so that if they have to stop or withdraw while marching, they can do it 
more easily. I much approve of this as something useful. [123] In marching one 
should also beware that one part of the army does not come unstuck from the 
other, or that by one going quickly and the other slowly, the army does not thin 
itself out. These things are cause for disorder. [124] Therefore, he needs to locate 
the heads in a place in which they maintain a uniform pace, holding back those 
who have sped up too much and speeding up the late ones. This pace cannot be 
better regulated than by music. [125] One ought also to widen the roads, so that 
a battalion can almost always go in order. 43 [126] One ought to consider the cus¬ 
tom and the qualities of the enemy, and whether he usually assaults you in the 
morning or at midday or in the evening, and whether he is more powerful with 
his infantrymen or with his cavalrymen; and to order yourself and to prepare 
yourself according to your understanding. [127] But let us come to some partic¬ 
ular accidents. [128] Removing yourself from before the enemy because you 
judge yourself inferior and, through this, not wanting to do battle with him, it 
sometimes happens as he comes behind you that you arrive at the bank of a river 
which takes you time to cross, so that the enemy is about to overtake and fight 
you. [129] Some who have found themselves in such a danger have enclosed their 
army on the rear part with a ditch, and filled it with brushwood and set it on fire, 
then crossed with the army without being able to be impeded by the enemy, as 
he was held back by the fire that was in the middle. 

ZANOBI. [130] It is hard for me to believe that this fire could hold them 
back, especially because I recall having heard how Hanno the Carthaginian, as 
he was being besieged by the enemy, enclosed himself with timber on the part 
through which he wanted to break, and set it on fire. From this, since his enemy 
didn’t know on which part to guard him, he had his army pass over those flames, 
by having each one keep his shield over his face so as to defend himself from the 
fire and from the smoke. 44 

FABRIZIO. [131] You speak well. But consider what I have said and what 
Hanno did. For I said that they made a ditch and filled it with brushwood, so that 
whoever wanted to pass through had to contend with the ditch and the fire. [132] 
Hanno made the fire without the ditch. And because he wanted to pass through 
it, he must not have made it hardy. For even without the ditch it would have hin¬ 
dered him. [133] Don’t you know that Nabis the Spartan, besieged in Sparta by 


43. Ordinanza , usually translated “militia.” 


44. See Frontinus I 5.27. 
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the Romans, set fire to a part of his town so as to impede the pace of the Romans, 
who had already entered inside? [134] And by means of the flames, he not only 
impeded their pace, but pushed them back outside. 45 [135] But let us return to 
our material. [136] Quintus Latatius, the Roman, having the Cimbri at his back 
and having arrived at a river, showed that he was giving time to the enemy to 
fight him so that 46 the enemy would give him time to cross. He therefore feigned 
wanting to camp there, had ditches made and some tents pitched, and sent some 
cavalrymen through the field foraging so that the Cimbri, believing that he was 
encamping, encamped as well and divided themselves in several parts to provide 
for food. By being crafty about this, he crossed the river without their being able 
to impede [him]. 47 [137] To cross a river with no bridge, some have diverted it 
and drawn off part of it behind their back; and the other, having then become 
lower, was crossed with ease. [138] When wanting infantrymen more securely to 
cross rivers that are rapid, one puts part of the heaviest cavalrymen up [stream] 
to withstand the water, and the other part, down [stream] to help the infantry¬ 
men if some of them are conquered by the river while crossing. 48 [139 ] Rivers that 
one does not ford are also crossed with bridges, boats, and [floating] bags. It is 
therefore well for your armies to have the aptitude for being able to do all of these 
things. [140] Sometimes it happens that the enemy, opposed on the other bank, 
impedes you from crossing a river. [141] In wanting to conquer this difficulty 
there is no example better for imitating than that of Caesar. Having his army 
on the bank of a river in France, and his crossing impeded by Vercingetorix, the 
Frenchman, who had his troops on the other part of the river, he marched for 
several days along the river, and the enemy did likewise. [142] Having made an 
encampment in a wooded place fit for hiding troops, Caesar drew off three co¬ 
horts from each legion and had them stop in that place, commanding that once 
he had departed, they throw a bridge up and fortify it. With his other troops he 
continued the march. [143] Hence, upon seeing the number of legions and be¬ 
lieving that no part had remained behind, Vercingetorix also followed him on 
the march. But Caesar, when he believed that the bridge was done, turned back 
around and, having found everything in order, crossed the river without dif¬ 
ficulty. 49 

ZANOBI. [144] Do you have any rule for recognizing fords? 


45. Nabis, tyrant of Sparta (207-192 b.c.), in 195 b.c.; see Livy XXXIV 39, who says that it was 
due solely to Pythagoras, a Spartan commander, that the city was saved by this strategem while 
Nabis looked about in fear for a way to escape. 

46. Lit.: because. 48. See Vegetius III 7. 

47. In 102 b.c., Quintus Lutatius Catulus. 49. See Caesar, Gallic War VII 34-35. 
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FABRIZIO. [145] Yes, we have. [146] Between the stagnant and the running 
water, in the part which seems 50 like a ridge to him who looks at it, the river is al¬ 
ways less deep. It is a place more fit to be forded than elsewhere. For the river has 
always deposited more in that place, and has collected more of that material that 
the deep [part of the river] takes with it. [147] Because it has been tested 51 many 
times, this is something very true. 

ZANOBI. [148] If it ends up that the river has deepened the ford, such that 
the cavalrymen sink there, what remedy do you give for that? 

FABRIZIO. [149] To make grates of timber and put them on the bottom of 
the river and cross on them. [150] But let’s continue our reasoning. [151] If it hap¬ 
pens that a captain goes 52 with his army between two mountains that have only 
two roads, the one ahead or the one behind, for saving oneself, and these are oc¬ 
cupied by his enemies, as a remedy he has to do that what someone has done 
before him. This is to make a great and difficult-to-cross ditch on his rear part, 
and show the enemy that he wants to hold him back with it, so as to be able to 
force all of his forces through the road that remains open ahead without having 
any fear from behind. [152] Once the enemies believe this, they make themselves 
strong toward the open part and abandon the closed. He then throws a bridge of 
timber ordered to such an effect over the ditch, and on that part without any 
impediment he crosses and frees himself from the hands of the enemy. [153] Lu¬ 
cius Minucius, the Roman consul, was in Liguria with his armies, and had been 
closed up by his enemies between certain mountains from which he could not 
get out. [154] Therefore, on horseback he sent some Numidian soldiers he had 
in his army, who were badly armed and on little skinny horses, toward the places 
that had been guarded by the enemies. On first appearance, they made the ene¬ 
mies get together to defend the pass. But when they saw these badly ordered and, 
according to them, badly horsed troops, they widened the orders of their guard, 
esteeming them little. [155] When the Numidians perceived this, having spurred 
their horses and made a thrust upon them, they passed through without their 
being able to make any remedy. By wasting and plundering the country, those 
that passed through constrained the enemy to leave the pass free to the army of 
Lucius. 53 [156] Any captain who has found himself assaulted by a great multitude 
of enemies, has drawn himself together and given the enemy the ability to sur¬ 
round him entirely. Then, he has forced the part that he has recognized [to be] 
the weakest, and through that way has had room made, and saved himself. [157] 


50. Lit.: makes. 52. Condursi. 

51. Or: experienced; lit.: experimented. 

53. In 193 b.c.; cf. Frontinus I 5.16, who incorrectly names Lucius Manucius, with Livy XXXV 
11, who correctly names Quintus Minucius Thermus. 
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Marc Antony, retreating before the army of the Parthians, noticed how everyday 
when he moved at daybreak, the enemy assaulted him and harassed him for 
the whole march. So he took the policy of not leaving before midday. [158] So 
the Parthians, believing that he did not want to decamp for that day, returned 
to their quarters. And Marc Antony was then able to march the whole rest of the 
day without any molestation. 54 [159] This same [man], to flee the arrows of the 
Parthians, commanded his troops to go down on their knees when the Parthi¬ 
ans came toward them, and the second file of the battalion to place its shields on 
the head of the first, the third on the second, the forth on the third, and so on 
successively. So that the whole army ended up being as if under a roof and de¬ 
fended from the enemy arrows. 55 [160 ] This is as much as occurs to me to tell you 
about what can happen to an army while marching. Therefore, if nothing else 
occurs to you, I will pass to another part. 


54. In 36 b.c.; see Frontinus II 13.7. 


55. See Frontinus II 3.15. 
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ZANOBI. [1] I believe that it is well, since the reasoning must be changed, that 
Batista take up his office and I put down mine. And in this case we will end up 
imitating the good captains, according to what I have just understood here from 
the lord. They put the best soldiers ahead and behind the army, since it seemed 
necessary to them to have ahead whoever joins the fight hardily and behind 
whoever sustains it hardily. [2] Therefore, Cosimo began this reasoning pru¬ 
dently, and Batista will finish it prudently. [3] Luigi and I have carried it on in 
these middle [parts]. [4] And just as each of us has taken his own part willingly, 
so I do not believe that Batista is going to refuse his. 

BATISTA. [5] I have let myself be governed up to here; so am I going to let 
myself in the future. [6] Therefore, Lord, I would be content to follow your rea¬ 
sonings, and, if we interrupt you with these practices, may you excuse us. 

FABRIZIO. [7] As I told you already, you’ve done something very gratifying. 
For your interrupting me does not take away my fancy, 1 indeed it refreshes it in 
me. [8] But wanting to follow our material, I say that it is now time that we en¬ 
camp this army of ours. For you know that everything desires rest, as well as 
security, for to rest and not to rest securely is not perfect rest. [9] I very much 
fear 2 you desired me first to encamp it, then have [it] march, and, lastly, [have it] 
fight. 3 And we have done the contrary. [10] We were led to this by necessity. For 
wanting to show, while marching, how an army was arranged from the form 
of marching into that of fighting, it was necessary first to have shown how it was 
ordered for a fight. [11] But to return to our material, I say that in wanting the 


1. Fantasia (cf. D III 6.12). 2. Lit.: doubt. 

3. Cf. AWIII44; Polybius VI 26; and the beginning of Vegetius III 8. 
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encampment to be secure, it must be strong and ordered. [12] The industry of 
the captain makes it ordered, the site or art makes it strong. [13] The Greeks used 
to seek strong sites, and would never have put themselves where there was not a 
ditch or a riverbank or a multitude of trees, or another natural shelter that might 
defend them. [14] But the Romans encamped securely not so much from the site 
as from art. Nor would they ever have encamped in places where they would not 
have been able to extend all of their men according to their discipline. [15] From 
this it arose that the Romans were able to keep one form of encampment, for 
they wanted the site to obey them, not they the site. [16] The Greeks could not 
observe this. For since they obeyed the site, and sites vary in form, they also had 
to vary their mode of encamping and the form of their encampment. [17] Thus, 
where the site lacked strength, the Romans supplied it with art and with indus¬ 
try. 4 [18] And because in this narration of mine I have wanted to imitate the Ro¬ 
mans, I will not depart from them in their mode of encamping. Though I do not 
therefore observe their orders in everything, but take that part of them that 
seems to me to suit the present times. [19] I have said several times 5 that in their 
consular armies the Romans had two legions of Roman men, which [together] 
were around eleven thousand infantrymen and 600 cavalrymen. And they had 
another eleven thousand infantrymen more from troops sent by friends to help 
them. Nor did they ever have more foreign than Roman soldiers in their armies, 
except for cavalrymen. They did not care if the latter exceeded 6 the number in 
their own legions. 7 And, as in all of their actions, they put the legions in the 
middle and the auxiliaries on the sides. [20] They observed that mode when en¬ 
camping as well, as you yourselves could have read in those who write on their 
affairs. Therefore, I am not going to narrate to you exactly how they encamped, 
but am going to tell you only with what orders I would at present encamp my 
army, and you will then recognize which part I have taken from Roman modes. 
[21] You know that, in contrast to 8 the two Roman legions, I took two brigades 
of infantrymen, of six thousand infantrymen and three hundred useful cavalry¬ 
men per brigade, and [you know] into what battalions, with what arms, and 
with what names I divided them. [22] You know how in ordering the army for 
marching and for fighting, I did not make mention of other troops, but have 
only shown how, in doubling the troops, one did nothing but double the orders. 9 
[23] But wanting at present to show you the mode of encamping, it seems [well] 
to me not to remain with only two brigades, but to put together one whole 10 

4. See Polybius VI42. 

5. See AW III 40-43. 

6. Lit.: passed. 

7. Cf. AW III note 15. 


8. Or: corresponding to. 

9. See AWIII 43-48,76. 

10. Lit.: just. 
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army composed, like the Roman, of two brigades and of as many auxiliary 
troops. [24] I do this because the form of the encampment is more perfect by en¬ 
camping a perfect army. This did not appear necessary to me in the other 
demonstrations. [25] So wanting to encamp a whole 11 army of 24 thousand in¬ 
fantrymen and of two thousand useful cavalrymen, since they are divided in 
four brigades, two of our very own troops and two of foreign ones, I would take 
this mode. 12 [26] Having found the site where I want to encamp, I would raise 
the captain-flag, and around it I would describe a square that has each face fifty- 
braccia distant from it, each one of which looks to one of the four regions of 
heaven, that is, East, West, South, and North. I would want the encampment of 
the captain to be within that space. [27] And because I believe that it is prudent, 
and because the Romans did so in good part, I would divide the armed from the 
unarmed and I would separate the impeded from the unimpeded men. [28] I 
would encamp all or the better part of the armed on the Eastern part, and the 
unarmed and the impeded on the Western part, making the East the front 13 and 
the West the back of the encampment, and the South and the North would be 
the flanks. [29] And so as to distinguish the encampments of the armed, I would 
take this mode: I would make 14 a line from the captain-flag and would guide it 
toward the East for a space of 680 braccia. [30] I would then make two other 
[parallel] lines that have the former [line] in between them and are the [same] 
length as that one, but each one fifteen braccia distant from it. At the extremity 
of these I would want the East gate to be, and the space that is between the two 
extreme lines would be a street 15 that goes from the gate to the captain’s en¬ 
campment. It would end up being thirty-braccia wide and 630 long (because the 
encampment of the captain would occupy fifty braccia of it) and this would be 
called Captain Street. I would then make one street from the South gate all the 
way to the North gate, and it would pass through the front of Captain Street and 
graze the captain’s encampment toward the East. It would be 1,230 braccia long 
(because it would occupy the whole width of the encampment) 16 and it also 
would be thirty-braccia wide and would be called Cross Street. [31] So having 
drawn what would be the captain’s encampment and these two streets, one 
would begin to draw the encampments of our own two brigades. One of them I 


11. Lit.: just. 

12. See figure 7, page 175. For the discussion of the making of the encampment, see Polybius 
VI 27-32; cf. Vegetius III 8; Xenophon, Education of Cyrus VIII 5.1-16. 

13. See Xenophon, Education of Cyrus VIII 5.3; cf. Vegetius I 23; Polybius VI 27. 

14. Lit.: move. 

15. Lit.: way, throughout the discussion of the encampment. 

16. Parentheses in original. 
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would encamp on the right side of Captain Street, and one on the left. [32] 
Therefore, having crossed the space taken by the width of Cross Street, I would 
place thirty-two encampments on the left side of Captain Street and thirty-two 
on the right side, leaving between the sixteenth and seventeenth encampments 
a space of thirty braccia, which serves as a traverse street that would traverse all 
the encampments of the brigades, as will be seen in their distribution. [33] I 
would encamp the heads of the men-at-arms in the first [encampment], which 
would end up being joined to Cross Street, at the front of these two orders of [fif¬ 
teen encampments]. In the fifteen encampments that follow after [the first en¬ 
campments] on each side [of Captain Street], [I would encamp] the men-at- 
arms themselves. Since each brigade has 150 men-at-arms, they would come out 
to ten men-at-arms per encampment. [34] The spaces of the encampments of 
the heads would be forty braccia in width and ten in length. [35] And let it be 
noted that, anytime I say width, I mean the space from the South to the North, 
and when I say length, that from the West to the East. [36] Those of the men-at- 
arms would be fifteen braccia in length and thirty in width. [37] In the other fif¬ 
teen encampments that follow on each side (those whose beginning crossed 
Traverse Street and had the same space as those of the men-at-arms), I would en¬ 
camp the light cavalrymen. Being 150, they would come out to ten cavalrymen 
per encampment. And in the sixteenth [encampment] that remains, I would en¬ 
camp their head, giving to him that same space that is given to the head of the 
men-at-arms. [38] Thus, the encampments of the cavalrymen of the two bri¬ 
gades would end up putting Captain Street in between [them] and give a rule to 
the encampments of the infantries, as I will narrate. [39] You have noticed how 
I encamped the 300 cavalrymen of each brigade, with their heads, in thirty-two 
encampments placed on Captain Street and beginning from Cross Street; how 
from the sixteenth to the seventeenth remains a space of thirty braccia to make 
a Traverse Street. [40] Therefore, wanting to encamp the twenty battalions that 
the two ordinary brigades have, I would put the encampments of every two bat¬ 
talions behind the encampments of the cavalrymen. These would each be 13 
braccia in length and, in width, 30, like those of the cavalrymen, and would be 
joined at the rear part, so that the one touched the other. [41] And on each side, 
in every first encampment that is joined to Cross Street, I would encamp the 
constable of one battalion. This encampment would end up corresponding to 
the encampment of the head of the men-at-arms and would have only 20 brac¬ 
cia of space in width, and ten in length. [42] In the other fifteen encampments 
that follow after these on each side up to Traverse Street, I would encamp one 
battalion of infantrymen on each side. Since they are 450, they would come out 
to 30 per encampment. [43] I would place the other 15 encampments contiguous 
with those of the light cavalry on each side, with the same [sized] spaces, in 
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which I would encamp another battalion of infantrymen on each side. [44] And 
in the last encampment I would put on each side the constable of a battalion, 
who would end up being joined to that of the head of the light cavalry, with a 
space of ten braccia in length and twenty in width. [45] So these two first orders 
of encampments would consist half of cavalrymen and half of infantrymen. [46] 
And because I want all the cavalrymen to be useful, as I told you in its place, 17 
and since through this they do not have attendants who assist them in govern¬ 
ing the horses or in the other necessary things, I would want these infantrymen 
who encamp behind the cavalrymen to be obliged to help their masters provide 
for and govern them, and for this they would be exempt from the other actions 
of the camp. This mode was observed by the Romans. [47] Then, on each side 
having left after these encampments a space of 30 braccia that makes a street, the 
one called First Street on the Right Hand, and the other, First Street on the Left, 
I would put on each side another order of 32 double encampments. They would 
turn their rear parts to one another, with the same [sized] spaces that I have 
mentioned, and be divided in the same mode after the sixteenth [encampment] 
so as to make Traverse Street. There I would encamp on each side four battalions 
of infantrymen with their constables on the ends 18 at the foot and at the head. 
[48] Having then left on each side another thirty-braccia space that makes a 
street that on one side is called the Second Street on the Right Hand and, on the 
other side, the Second Street on the Left, I would put on each side another order 
of thirty-two double encampments with the same distance and divisions. There 
I would encamp on each side another four battalions with their constables. [49] 
And thus the cavalrymen and the battalions of the two ordinary brigades would 
come to be encamped in three orders of encampments per side, and would have 
Captain Street in between [them]. [50] Because I had them composed of the very 
same men, 19 1 would encamp the two auxiliary brigades on each side of these two 
ordinary brigades, with the same orders of double encampments, first putting 
one order of double encampments where they would encamp half cavalrymen 
and half infantrymen, thirty braccia distant from the others, so as to make a 
street, one of which is called Third Street on the Right Hand, and the other, 
Third Street on the Left. [51] And then I would make two other orders of en¬ 
campments on each side, distinct and ordered in the same mode as the ordi¬ 
nary brigades, which would make two other streets. All of them would be called 
by the number and the side where they would be located. [52] So all of these 
bands of the army would end up being encamped in twelve orders of double 


17. See AW II 322-26; cf. AW III 42. 18. Testa, usually translated “front.” 

19. That is, of troops carrying the same types and numbers of weapons. 
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encampments, and on thirteen streets, counting Captain Street and Cross 
[Street]. [53] From the encampments to the ditch, I would want a space to re¬ 
main of one hundred braccia all around. [54] And if you calculate all of these 
spaces, you will see that from the middle of the encampment of the captain to 
the East gate [there] are 680 braccia. [55] There now remain two spaces, one of 
which is from the encampment of the captain to the South gate, the other [of 
which] is from the former to the North gate. So that by measuring from the 
point in the middle, each ends up being 625 braccia. [56] Then, taking from each 
of these the fifty braccia that the encampment of the captain occupies, the 45 
braccia for the piazza that I want to give on each side, the 30 braccia of the street 
that divides each of the mentioned spaces in the middle, and the hundred brac¬ 
cia that are left on each part between the encampments and the ditch, a space re¬ 
mains on each side [of the captain’s quarters] for encampments 400-braccia 
wide and one hundred long, measuring the length by the space that the captain’s 
encampment takes. 20 [57] Hence, by dividing the said length through the 
middle, one would make on each side of the captain 40 encampments [that are] 
fifty-braccia long and 20 wide, which would end up being 80 encampments in 
all. In these would be encamped the head-general of the brigades, the bursars, 
the quartermasters, 21 and all of those who would hold office in the army, leaving 
some empty for the foreigners who come and for those who serve in the military 
by favor of the captain. [58] On the side behind the captain’s encampment, I 
would make 22 a street, 31-braccia wide, from the South to the North, and it 
would be called Front Street. It would end up being placed along the 80 en¬ 
campments mentioned, because this street and Cross Street have between them 
the captain’s encampment and the 80 encampments that would be on its flanks. 
[59] From this Front Street, and on the side opposite the captain’s encampment, 
I would make 23 another street, also 30-braccia wide, that would go from it to the 
West gate. It would correspond in site and in length to Captain Street and would 
be called Piazza Street. [60] Having placed these two streets, I would order the 
piazza where the market is held. I would place [the piazza] at the head 24 of Piazza 
Street, opposite the captain’s encampment and adjoining Front Street. I would 
want it to be a square, 25 and would assign 96 braccia per side. 26 [61] On the right 
hand and the left hand of the said piazza, I would make two orders of encamp¬ 
ments, so that each order would have 8 double encampments that would occupy 


20. Thus, the “length” from East to West is shorter than the “width” from North to South. 

21. Lit.: “masters of the camps.” 23. Lit.: move. 

22. Lit.: move. 24. Testa, usually translated “front.” 

25. The piazza depicted in figure 7, page 175, is rectangular rather than square. 

26. Lit.: square. 
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12 braccia in length and 30 in width. So 16 encampments would end up being on 
each side 27 of the piazza, which would be in the middle, so that there would be 
32 [encampments] in all. In these I would encamp those cavalrymen left over 
from the auxiliary brigades. And if these were not enough, I would assign them 
some of those encampments that have the captain in between them, and espe¬ 
cially those that look out toward the ditches. [62] It now remains to encamp the 
pikes and the extraordinary velites that each brigade has. You know that each 
[brigade], according to our order, has a thousand extraordinary pikes and five 
hundred velites besides the ten battalions. So our own brigades have two thou¬ 
sand extraordinary pikes and a thousand extraordinary velites and the auxiliary 
[brigades have] as many of these. So one ends up having to encamp another six 
thousand infantrymen, all of which I would encamp in the part toward the West 
and along the ditches. [63] From the end of Front Street and toward the North, 
leaving a space of a hundred braccia from these to the ditch, I would place one 
order of five double encampments that all take up 75 braccia in length and sixty 
in width. Such that, having divided the width, each encampment would come 
out to fifteen braccia in length and 30 in width. [64] And because there would 
be ten encampments, they would encamp three hundred infantrymen, every 
encampment coming out to 30 infantrymen. [65] Then, leaving a space of 31 
braccia, I would place in like modes and in like spaces another order of five 
double encampments, and then another, so that there would be five orders of five 
double encampments. So fifty encampments would end up being placed along 
a straight line on the North, all one hundred braccia distant from the ditches. 
They would encamp one thousand five hundred infantrymen. [66] Turning 
then to the left side 28 toward the West gate, in that whole tract that would go 
from [the fifty encampments just discussed] to the said gate, I would place five 
other orders of double encampments with the very same spaces and with the 
very same modes. It is true that from one order to the other there would not be 
more than fifteen braccia of space, in which a thousand infantrymen would 
again be encamped. And thus from the North gate to that of the West, as they 
turn around the ditches in one hundred encampments, partitioned in ten orders 
of five double encampments per order, would be encamped all the extraordinary 
pikes and velites of our own brigades. [67] Thus from the West gate to that of the 
South, as they turn around the ditches in the exact same mode, in another ten 
orders of ten encampments per order, would be encamped the extraordinary 
pikes and velites of the auxiliary brigades. [68] Their heads or constables could 
pick those encampments that seemed most convenient to them on the side 


27. Lit.: hand. 


28. Lit.: hand. 
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toward the ditches. [69] The artillery I would arrange all along the embankments 
of the ditches. And in all of the other space that remains toward the West, I would 
encamp all the unarmed and all the impediments of the camp. [70] And one 
has to understand that under this name of impediments, as you know, the an¬ 
cients understood that whole train and all those things, besides the soldiers, that 
are necessary to an army, such as carpenters, smiths, horseshoers, stone-cutters, 
engineers, bombardiers (even though these could be numbered among the 
armed), 29 herdsmen with their herds of geldings and cattle that they need for the 
army to live, and then workers 30 of every art, together with the public wagons for 
the public supplies pertaining to living and arming. [71] Nor would I distinguish 
these encampments individually. 31 1 would only draw the streets that they must 
not occupy. Then to all the said impediments I would assign the other spaces by 
kind, which would be four, that would remain between the streets; that is, one 
[space] to the herdsmen, another to the artisans and workmen, another to the 
public wagons for provisions, the fourth to those for arming. [72] The streets, 
which I would want left unoccupied, would be Piazza Street, Front Street, and 
then a street called Middle Street. It would depart from the North and go toward 
the South and pass through the middle of Piazza Street. It would make that effect 
on the West part which Traverse Street [makes] on the East part; [73] and, be¬ 
sides this, a street that turns around the inside part, along the encampments of 
the pikes and the extraordinary velites. [74] And all these streets would be 30- 
braccia wide. [75] And the artillery I would arrange along the ditches of the 
camp on the inside part. 

BATISTA. [76] I confess that I do not understand this. Nor do I even believe 
that for me to say so is shameful, since this is not my training. [77] Nonetheless, 
this order pleases me much. I would only want you to resolve these doubts for 
me: first, why you make the streets and the spaces around so wide; the other, 
which gives me more concern, is how these spaces that you drew for the en¬ 
campments have to be used. 

FABRIZIO. [78] Know that I make all the streets thirty-braccia wide so that 
a battalion of ordered 32 infantry can go through them. I told you, 33 if you re¬ 
member well, that each of these takes up 25 to 30 braccia in width. [79] It is nec¬ 
essary that the space between the ditch and encampments be a hundred braccia 
because one can manage the battalions and the artillery there, lead the spoils 
through it, and, if needed, have space to withdraw with new ditches and new em- 


29. Parentheses in original. 31. Lit.: particularly. 

30. Or: masters. 

32. Ordinanza, usually translated as “militia.” 

33. See AWVI 74; cf. AWVI30,59. 
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bankments. [80 ] It is also better for the encampments to be very distant from the 
ditches, so as to be more distant from the fire and the other things that the en¬ 
emy can throw to hurt them. [81] As to your second question, my intention is 
not that every space drawn by me be covered by one shelter only, but [that it] be 
used as proves convenient to those who encamp there, with either more or fewer 
tents, so long as one does not go beyond its limits. [82] And to draw up these en¬ 
campments, there must be very practiced men and excellent architects, who, im¬ 
mediately after the captain has selected the place, know how to give it form and 
distribute it, distinguishing the streets, dividing the encampments with ropes 
and with spears so that they are ordered and divided practically at once. [83] And 
so that no confusion arises, the camp must always wind up in the very same 
mode so that each one knows on which street and in which space he has to find 
his encampment. [84] And one must observe this every time and in every place, 
so that it may seem a mobile city that carries with it the same streets, the same 
houses, and the same aspect wherever it goes. Those seeking strong sites who 
have to change form according to the variation of site cannot observe this thing. 
[85] But the Romans used to make the place strong with ditches, with ramparts, 
and with embankments, for they used to make a palisade around the camp and, 
in front of that, a ditch, ordinarily six-braccia wide and three deep. These spaces 
grew according to [how much] they wanted to stay in one place and according 
to [how much] they feared the enemy. [86] I for my part would not at present 
make the palisade, unless I wanted to winter in a place. [87] I would definitely 
make the ditch and the embankment not less than but greater said, according to 
necessity. [88] On account of 34 artillery, I would also make a ditch in a partial 35 
circle on each corner of the encampment. From it, the artillery could hit the 
flank of anyone who came to attack the ditches. [89] One must also drill the sol¬ 
diers in this drill of knowing how to order an encampment, and with that [drill] 
make the ministers ready to draw it up and the soldiers quick to know their 
places. [90] Nor is anything difficult, as will be said in its place. 36 [91] For I now 
want to pass to the guards of the camp, because without the distribution of 
guards all the other troubles would be vain. 

BATISTA. [92] Before you pass to the guards, I would like you to tell me: 
when someone wants to put the encampments near to the enemy, what mode is 
taken? For I do not know how there is time to order them without danger. 

FABRIZIO. [93] You have to know this: no captain encamps near to the 
enemy, unless the former is arranged to do battle any time the enemy wants. 


34. Lit.: with respect to. 35. Lit.: half. 

36. Perhaps a reference to the discussion beginning at AW VII199 and promised at AW I 44. 
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[94] When someone is so arranged, there is no danger but the ordinary one. For 
two parts of the army are ordered to do battle, and the other part makes the en¬ 
campments. [95] In this case, the Romans gave the task 37 of fortifying the en¬ 
campments to the triarii , and the principes and the hastati stayed in arms. [96] 
They did this because if the enemy came, since the triarii are the last to fight, they 
had time to leave their work and take up their arms and enter their places. 38 [97] 
In imitation of the Romans, you would have to have the encampments made by 
the battalions that you want to put in the last part of the army in the place of the 
triarii. [98] But let’s return to reasoning about the guards. [99] It does not seem 
to me that I have found, among the ancients, that they kept guards, which they 
[now] call sentinels, outside of the ditches at a distance so as to guard the camp 
at night, as is done today. 39 [100] They did this, I believe, thinking that the army 
could easily remain deceived through the difficulty that there is in inspecting 40 
them, and through their being able to be either corrupted or oppressed by the 
enemy. So they judged trusting in them [to be] dangerous, either in part or en¬ 
tirely. [101] Therefore, the whole guard force was inside the ditches. They did this 
with diligence and with very great order, punishing capitally anyone who devi¬ 
ated from such an order. [102] How it was ordered by them I will not otherwise 
tell you, so as not to bore you, since you can see it yourselves if, up to now, you 
have not seen it. 41 [103] I will only briefly tell you what would be done by me. 
[104] I would ordinarily have a third of the army stay armed every night, and of 
that, a fourth part always on foot. That [part] would be distributed along all of 
the embankments and through all the army, with double guards placed on every 
corner. Of these, part would stay put, part would continually go from on side of 
the encampment to the other. [105] And during the day, if I had the enemy near, 
I would also observe this order that I mention. [106] As to giving out the pass¬ 
word 42 and renewing it every evening, and doing other things that are used by 
similar guards, I will not otherwise speak of, as being things [that are] known. 43 
[107] I will recall only one thing as being very important and which produces 
much good when it is observed and much bad when not observed. It is that great 
diligence be used toward anyone who does not encamp inside the camp at night 


37. Lit.: way. 

38. Cf. Vegetius I 25, III 8; Xenophon, Education of Cyrus VIII 5.9. 

39. Lit.: is used today; see Vegetius III 8, near the end, for the assertion that the cavalry was 
responsible for nighttime patrols outside the camp. 

40. Lit.: seeing them again. 

41. For the following discussion, see Polybius VI 35. 

42. Lit.: name. 43. See Polybius VI 34. 
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and toward anyone new who comes there. [108] And it is an easy thing to in¬ 
spect 44 anyone who encamps in the order that we have drawn. For since every 
encampment has the number of its men determined, it is an easy thing to see if 
there are men missing or if there is a surplus. And when some are missing with¬ 
out permission, 45 [it is easy] to punish them as fugitives and, if there is a surplus, 
to understand who they are, what they are doing, and their other conditions. 
[109] This diligence makes it so that the enemy cannot, except with difficulty, do 
business 46 with your heads and be knowledgeable of your counsels. [110] If this 
thing had not been observed with diligence by the Romans, Claudius Nero, 
when he had Hannibal nearby, could not have departed from his own encamp¬ 
ments that he had in Lucania, and gone to and returned from the Marches, with¬ 
out Hannibal having had presentiment of anything. 47 [111] But it is not enough 
to make these orders good unless one makes them be observed with great sever¬ 
ity. For in an army there is nothing that needs 48 as much observance as is re¬ 
quired [for this]. [112] Therefore, the laws for its fortification must be harsh and 
hard, and the executor very hard. [113] The Romans punished with capital pun¬ 
ishment anyone who failed on guard, anyone who abandoned the place he had 
been given to fight, anyone who carried any concealed thing outside of the en¬ 
campments, if anyone said he had done something outstanding in the fight and 
had not done it, if some had fought contrary to 49 the commandment of the cap¬ 
tain, and if anyone had thrown away his arms in fear. 50 [114] And when it hap¬ 
pened that a cohort or an entire legion had made a similar error, so as not to have 
all of them die, they put all [of their names] in a bag, drew out a tenth part, and 
killed them. 51 [115] This punishment was used 52 so that if each did not feel it, 
each nonetheless feared it. [116] And because where there are great punishments, 
there should also be rewards. To have the men fear and hope at one stroke, they 
had rewards offered for every outstanding deed: to him who saved the life of one 
of his fellow 53 citizens while fighting, to him who first jumped over the wall of 
the enemy town, to him who first entered the encampments of the enemies, to 


44. Lit.: see again. 46. Lit.: practice. 

45. Lit.: license. 

47. In 207 b.c.; see Frontinus 1 1.9; Livy XXVII 43-47. 

48. Lit.: wants. 49. Lit.: outside of. 

50. See Polybius VI 37. Not all proscribed acts mentioned in Polybius are named by Machi- 
avelli, and Polybius mentions neither the offense of taking concealed things out of the camp nor 
that of fighting against the order of the commander (for the latter see Livy VIII 6-8; D II 16.1, III 
1.3, 22.4, 34-2.)- 

51. See Polybius VI 38. 

52. Lit.: done or made. 


53. Lit.: own. 
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him who had wounded or killed the enemy while fighting, to him who had 
thrown [the enemy] from his horse. 54 [117] And thus every virtuous act was 
recognized and rewarded by the consuls and publicly praised by each. And be¬ 
sides the glory and the fame they acquired among the soldiers, those who re¬ 
ceived gifts for any of these things showed them with solemn pomp and with great 
demonstrations among their friends and relatives when they had returned to 
their fatherland. [118] Thus, it is not marvelous if that people acquired so much 
empire, since it paid so much attention to the punishment and reward of 55 those 
who merited either praise or blame, either through their good or through their 
evil doings. The greater part of these things would have to be observed. [119 ] Nor 
does it seem [well] to me to be silent about the mode of punishment observed 
by them. It was that when the wicked [man] was convicted 56 before a tribune or 
consul, he was hit by him lightly with a rod. After that hit, the wicked [man] was 
allowed to flee and all the soldiers to kill him. So that at once each threw either 
stones or darts, or hit him with other arms, in such a manner 57 that he went 
along barely alive, and very rarely did they escape. And such as did escape, were 
not allowed to return home, except with so many disadvantages and ignominies 
that it was much better to die. 58 [120] One sees this mode is almost observed by 
the Swiss, who have the condemned killed popularly by the other soldiers. [121] 
This is well considered and optimally 59 done. For to want one individual not to 
be a defender of someone wicked, the best remedy that is found is to make him 
the punisher of the latter. For he favors him with a different respect and he longs 
for his punishment with a different desire when he himself is the executioner 
than when the execution belongs to another. [122] Thus, to want one individual 
not to be favored in his errors by the people, a great remedy is to make the people 
have to judge him. [123] As fortification of this, one can adduce the example of 
Manlius Capitolinus, who, having been accused by the senate, was defended by 
the people up until it became the judge of him. But having become arbiter of his 
cause, it condemned him to death. 60 [124] Therefore, this is a mode of punishing 


54. See Polybius VI 39, where entering the enemies’ encampments is not mentioned. 

55. Lit.: having so much observance of punishment and of merit toward. 

56. Convinto, usually translated as “conquered.” 

57. Lit.: of a quality. 58. See Polybius VI 37. 

59. Ottimamente is juxtaposed to popolarmente [popularly] above. In Florentine parlance and 
politics, the ottimati or grandi constituted the upper crust of the political class, while the popolari 
constituted its lower rungs (though the term could be applied to the political class as a whole). 
Machiavelli refers to the people and the great as the two most important “humors” (see P9; D I 
4.1; FHII12, III 1; cf. P 19.76-77). 

60. See Livy VI19-20; cf. D III 8.1. 
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that takes away tumults and makes justice be observed. [125] And because to 
check armed men neither the fear of the laws nor that of men is enough, 61 the 
ancients added the authority of God. And therefore with very great ceremony 
they made their soldiers swear to the observance of military discipline, so that if 
they acted against it, they not only had to fear the laws and men, but God. [126] 
And they used every industry to rule them with religion. 

BATISTA. [127] Did the Romans permit women to be in their armies, or the 
use of those idle games that are used today? 

FABRIZIO. [128] They prohibited the one and the other. [129] And this pro¬ 
hibition was not very difficult. For there were so many exercises in which they 
kept the soldiers, both individually 62 and generally, occupied everyday, that no 
time was left to them for thinking or for Love 63 or for games, nor for other things 
that seditious and useless soldiers do. 

BATISTA. [130] That pleases me. [131] But tell me: when the army had to de¬ 
camp, 64 what order did they keep? 65 

FABRIZIO. [132] The captains trumpet was sounded three times. [133] At 
the first sound, the tents were taken away and the packs were made; at the sec¬ 
ond, the baggage was loaded; at the third, every armed part moved in the mode 
that I mentioned above, 66 with the impediments [coming] after and the legions 
in the middle. [134] You 67 would therefore have to have one auxiliary brigade 
move and, after that, their particular impediments, and with those, a fourth part 
of the public impediments, which would be all of those that had been lodged in 
one of the squares that we demonstrated a little while ago. 68 [133] It would there¬ 
fore be necessary to have each one of these assigned to one brigade, so that when 
the army is moved, each one knows which place for marching is his. [136] And 
thus every brigade ought to move out 69 with its own impediments, and with a 
fourth part of the public [impediments] at its back, in the mode in which we 
demonstrated the Roman army marched. 70 

BATISTA. [137] In placing the encampment did they consider 71 other 
[things] than the ones you have mentioned? 


61. Cf. AWI 246. 64. Lit.: rise up. 

62. Lit.: particularly. 65. See Polybius VI 40. 

63. Lit.: Venus. 66. See AWV 2—11. 

67. An unusual instance of the formal or plural second person in that this seems to be advice 
to a practicing or would-be prince (which advice is elsewhere given in the familiar tu form) rather 
than to those reasoning with Fabrizio. 

68. See AWVI 69-71; cf. figure 7, page 175. 

69. Lit.: go away. 

70. See AWV 2—11. 


71. Lit.: have respects. 
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FABRIZIO. [138] I tell you anew that in encamping the Romans wanted to 
be able to keep to the accustomed form in their own mode. So as to observe 
this, they did not have any respect. [139] But as to other considerations, 72 they 
had two principal ones: one, to put themselves in a healthy place; the other, to 
put themselves where the enemy could not besiege [the encampment] and cut 
off the way to water and to food supplies. [140] So as to flee infirmity, they fled 
marshy places or those exposed to noxious winds. [141] They recognized this not 
so much from the quality of the site as from the faces of the inhabitants. When 
they looked badly colored or winded or full of another infection, they did not 
lodge there. [142] As to the other part [of your question] about not being be¬ 
sieged, one must consider the nature of the place, [as well as] where friends are 
posted and where enemies. From this, [you must] make your conjecture as to 
whether you can be besieged or not. [143] Therefore, the captain must be very 
expert about the sites of countries, and have around many who have the same 
expertise. 73 [144] Sickness and hunger are also fled by not having the army dis¬ 
ordered. For to want to maintain it healthy, it must be worked out that the sol¬ 
diers sleep under the tents, that one encamps where there are trees that make 
shade, where there is wood to be able to cook the food, and that it not march in 
the heat. [145] Therefore, in the summer, one needs to take it from the encamp¬ 
ment before day, and in the winter, to beware that it not march through the snow 
and through ice without the convenience of a fire, and [that it] not lack the nec¬ 
essary clothing and not drink bad water. [146] Have doctors cure those who get 
sick by chance. For a captain has no remedy when he has to fight with sickness 
and the enemy. [147] But nothing is so useful in maintaining the army healthy as 
is exercise. And therefore the ancients had them exercise each day. [148] From 
this it is seen how much this exercise is worth. For in encampments, it makes you 
healthy, and in fights, victorious. [149] As to hunger, 74 not only is it necessary to 
see that the enemy not impede your food supplies, but to foresee from where you 
have to get them, and to see that what you have is not lost. [150] Therefore, you 
must always have a one-month supply [of provisions] with the army, and then 
tax your nearby friends to provide them to you daily. [You must] put supplies of 
them in some strong place and, above all, dispense them with care, 75 giving to 
each a reasonable measure every day. And [you must] observe this part so that it 
does not disorder you. For in war, every other thing can in time be conquered, 


72. For the following discussion of the troops’ health and the nature of the site, see Vegetius 
III 2; cf. Xenophon, Education of Cyrus 1 6.16-17. 

73. Cf. D III 39; P 14. 

74. For the following discussion of supplying the army, see Vegetius III 3. 

75. Lit.: diligence. 
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this alone in time conquers you. [151] Nor will any enemy of yours who can over¬ 
come you with hunger ever seek to conquer you with iron. For if the victory is 
not as honorable, it is more secure and more certain. [152] Thus, that army can¬ 
not flee hunger which does not observe justice and which licentiously consumes 
whatever it wishes. 76 For the one disorder makes food supplies not come to it; 
the other [makes] what has come be consumed uselessly. [153] Therefore, the an¬ 
cients ordered it that what they gave out be consumed, and at the time they 
wanted [it to be]. For no soldier ate except when the captain [did so]. [154] How 
much this is observed by modern armies each knows, and they cannot de¬ 
servedly be called ordered and sober like the ancients, but licentious and drunk. 

BATISTA. [155] At the beginning of ordering the encampment, you said 77 
that you did not want to stay in two brigades only, but that you wanted to take 
four, so as to show how a complete 78 army is encamped. [156] Therefore, I would 
like you to tell me two things: one, when I have more or fewer men, how do I 
have to encamp them; [157] the other, what number of soldiers would be enough 
to fight against any enemy whatsoever? 

FABRIZIO. [158] As to the first question, I respond to you that if the army 
has more or less than four or six thousand 79 soldiers, one takes away or adds as 
many orders of encampments as suffice. And with this mode, it can be increased 
or decreased infinitely. [159] Nonetheless, the Romans, when they joined two 
consular armies together, made two encampments and turned the unarmed 
parts toward one another. 80 [160] As to the second question, I reply to you that 
the ordinary Roman army was around 24 thousand soldiers. But when a greater 
force pressed them, the most that they put together was fifty thousand. [161] 
With this number they opposed the French, who assaulted them after the first 
war that they had with the Carthaginians. 81 [162] With the same they opposed 
Hannibal. And you have to note that the Romans and the Greeks made war with 
few, fortified by order and by art. The occidentals and orientals made it with a 
multitude. But one of these nations, the occidentals, used natural fury; the other 
[used] the great obedience that those men had for their king. [163] But in Greece 
and in Italy, since there is not natural fury or natural reverence toward their 
king, it has been necessary to turn to discipline, which is of so much force that it 
has made it that the few have been able to conquer the fury and the natural 


76. Lit.: that which seems [good] to it. 78. Lit.: just. 

77. See AWVI 23-25. 

79. That is, less than four thousand or more than six thousand. 

80. Cf. Polybius VI 32. 

81. The attacks of the “French” on Rome culminated in their defeat at Telamon in 225 b.c. 
They were entirely repelled by 222 b.c.; see Polybius II 22 ff. 
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obstinacy of the many. 82 [164] Therefore, wanting to imitate the Romans and the 
Greeks, I say that the number of fifty thousand soldiers ought not to be passed, 
indeed even fewer of them [ought to be] taken. For more make confusion, nor 
do they let discipline and learned orders be observed. [165] And Pyrrhus used to 
say that with fifteen thousand men he wanted to assail the world. 83 [166] But let 
us pass to another part. We have had this army of ours win a battle, and shown 
the travails that can occur in that fight. We have had it march, and narrated those 
impediments by which it can be surrounded while marching. And in the end we 
have encamped it where it must not only take a little rest 84 from its passed 
troubles, but also think of how it must finish the war. For in the encampments 
many things are managed, especially when enemies in the country and suspect 
towns still remain for you, against which it is well to be secure, and to storm 
those that are enemies. [167] Therefore, it is necessary to come to these demon¬ 
strations and to cross these difficulties with that glory with which we have served 
in the military till now. [168] Therefore, descending to particulars, I say that if 
you should need many men or many people to do a thing that would be useful 
to you and of great harm to them (for instance, either undoing the walls of their 
city or sending many of them into exile), 85 it is necessary for you either to deceive 
them so that each believes only what touches him, so that by not assisting one 
another, they all later find themselves oppressed without remedy; or, on one and 
the same day, command to all what they must do, so that since each one believes 
himself to be the only one to whom the commandment was made, [each] thinks 
of obeying and not of remedies. And so it is that without tumult your com¬ 
mandment is executed by each. [169] If you had suspected the faith of a certain 
people and wanted to secure yourself against it and occupy it unforeseen, so as 
to be able to color your plan more easily, you cannot do better than to commu¬ 
nicate to it some plan of yours, requesting help from it and showing that you 
want to do another enterprise and have a spirit alien to any thought of [the sus¬ 
pected people]. This will make them not think of its defense, not believing that 
you think of harming it, and it will give you the convenience of easily being able 
to satisfy your desire. [170 ] When you sense 86 that there is in your army someone 
who keeps your enemy advised as to your plans, so as to make use of his wicked 
spirit, you cannot do better than to communicate to him those things that you 
do not want to do and to keep quiet those that you want to do, and say you fear 87 
the things that you do not fear and hide those that you do fear. Since he believes 


82. See Aristotle, Politics 1327620-38; cf. AWI121-23, II 81. 

83. Source unknown. 85. Parentheses in original. 

84. Lit.: requiem. 86. Lit.: [have a] presentiment. 

87. Lit.: doubt, throughout this sentence. 
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he knows your plans, it will make him make some enterprise wherein you would 
easily be able to deceive and oppress him. [171] If you should plan, as did 
Claudius Nero, to diminish your army by sending help to some friend and that 
the enemy not be aware of it, it is necessary not to diminish the encampments, 
but to maintain the signs and orders entirely, everywhere making the same fires 
and the same guards. 88 [172] Thus, if new troops are conjoined with your army 
and you want the enemy not to know that you have been fattened, it is necessary 
not to increase the encampments. For to keep your actions and plans secret 
[would] always be very useful. [173] Hence, while with his army in Spain, Metel- 
lus responded to one individual who asked him what he would do the next day, 
that if his own shirt knew, he would burn it. 89 [174] Marcus Crassius, said to one 
individual who asked him when he would move the army, “Do you believe you 
maybe the only one not to hear the trumpet?” 90 [175] If you should desire to un¬ 
derstand the secrets of your enemy and to know his orders, some were used to 
sending ambassadors and, with them, men very expert in war in the clothes of 
attendants. The latter, having taken the opportunity to see the enemy army and 
to consider its strengths and its weaknesses, gave them the opportunity to over¬ 
come him. 91 [176] Some have sent into exile one individual intimate with them, 
and by means of that one, known the plans of his adversary. 92 [177] One also un¬ 
derstands similar secrets from enemies, when one takes prisoners from them to 
this effect. 93 [178] In the war Marius made with the Cimbri, so as to know the 
faith of those Frenchmen who inhabited Lombardy and were confederated with 
the Roman people, he sent them opened and sealed letters. In the open ones, he 
wrote that they not open the sealed ones except at such and such a time. Before 
that time, by asking for them back and finding them opened, he knew their faith 
not to be entire. 94 [179] Having been assaulted, some captains have not wanted 
to go to find the enemy, but have gone to assail his country and constrained him 


88. See AWVI no and note 47. 

89. In 79 b.c. } Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius was made proconsul in Spain, where he fought 
Sertorius from 79-72 b.c.; see Frontinus 1 1.12. 

90. Marcus Lucinius Crassus (115-53 b.c.); see Frontinus 1 1.13; cf. Plutarch, Demetrius 28. 

91. See Frontinus I 2.1, where Scipio Africanus is said to have used this means in 203 b.c. 
against Syphax, king of the Maesulii; cf. Livy XXX 4. 

92. See Frontinus I 2.3, where it is said that the Carthaginians, afraid that Alexander the Great 
would invade Africa, pretended to send Hamilcar Rhodinus into exile in 331 b.c. so as to learn 
Alexander’s plans; cf. Xenophon, Education of Cyrus V 1 1. 

93. See Frontinus I 2.5, where Marcus Cato (the Elder) is said to have staged an attack while in 
Spain in order to seize a prisoner who was then tortured for secret information. 

94. In 104 b.c.; see Frontinus I 2.6, where the war is said also to have been against the Teutons 
and the faith of the Ligurians also to have been tested. 
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to return to defend his own house. 95 [180] That has gone well many times. For 
your own soldiers begin to conquer, to fill themselves with spoils and con¬ 
fidence; those of the enemy are afraid, since it seems to them that from [being] 
victors they have become losers. [181] So for him who has made this diversion, 
many times it has gone well. [182] But it can be done only by him whose coun¬ 
try is stronger than is that of the enemy. For if it were otherwise, he would end 
up losing. [183] It has often been something useful to a captain that finds him¬ 
self besieged in his encampments by the enemy, to start a negotiation for an ac¬ 
cord and make a truce with him for some day[s]. This only makes the enemies 
more negligent in every action, such that by making use of their negligence, you 
can easily have the opportunity to get out of their hands. [184] In this way Sulla 
freed himself two times from his enemies. With this same deception Hasdrubal 
in Spain got away from the forces of Claudius Nero that had besieged him , 96 [185 ] 
In freeing oneself from the forces of the enemy, it is also well, beside what was 
said, to do something that makes him delay. [186] One does this in two modes. 
Either assault him with part of your forces, so that he, intent on that fight, makes 
it convenient for the rest of your troops to be able to save themselves. Or, make 
some new accident arise that, by the novelty of the thing, makes him marvel and, 
through this cause, remain in doubt and stalled, as you know Hannibal did. Be¬ 
ing closed in by Fabius Maximus, he put small, lighted lamps between the horns 
of many oxen so that Fabius, made uncertain 97 by this novelty, did not think to 
impede his passage otherwise. 98 [187] Among all his other actions, a captain 
ought with every art to contrive to divide the forces of his enemy, either by mak¬ 
ing him suspect his own men in whom he confides, or by giving him a cause that 
has him separate his own troops and, through this, become weaker. [188] The 
first mode is done by taking care of the things of someone of those whom [the 
enemy] has near him, such as preserving his troops and his possessions during 
the war, [or] giving him his children or his other necessities of his without ran¬ 
som. [189] You know that Hannibal, having burned all the fields around Rome, 
allowed only those of Fabius Maximus to be saved. 99 [190] You know that Cori- 
olanus, coming with the army to Rome, conserved the possessions of the nobles, 


95. See Frontinus I 3.8, where Scipio is said to have sent troops to Africa so as to force Han¬ 
nibal to leave Italy (204 b.c.); cf. Livy XXVIII 40 ff. 

96. Sulla in 90 b . c . during the civil wars and two years earlier in Cappadoccia against 
Archelaus, a general of Mithridates; Hasdrubal in 211 b . c . in Spain against Claudius Nero; see 
Frontinus I 5.17-19. 

97. Lit.: suspended. 

98. In 217 b.c.; see Frontinus I 5.28; cf. Livy XXII16,17; Polybius III 93,94; D III 40.1. 

99. In 217 b.c.; see Frontinus I 8.2; cf. Livy XXII 23. 
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and those of the plebs he burned and sacked. 100 [191] All the ambassadors that 
Jugurtha had sent to Metellus while he had the army against Jugurtha were asked 
by him to give Jugurtha to him [as] a prisoner. And by later writing letters to 
these same men about the same matter, he worked it out so that in a small time 
Jugurtha was suspicious of all of his own counselors and eliminated them by di¬ 
verse modes. 101 [192] When he was taking refuge with Antiochus, the Roman 
ambassadors dealt so familiarly with Hannibal that Antiochus, having become 
suspicious of him, soon after no longer trusted his counsels. 102 [193] As to divid¬ 
ing the enemy troops, there is no more certain mode than to have the country of 
part of them assaulted, so that having been constrained to defend it, they aban¬ 
don the war. [194] Fabius kept this mode while encountering the forces of the 
French and of the Tuscans, Umbrians, and Samnites with his army. 103 [195] Ti¬ 
tus Didius, had few troops compared to 104 those of his enemies and was await¬ 
ing a legion from Rome that the enemies wanted to go and oppose. So that they 
would not go there, he let it be known 105 throughout all his army that he wanted 
to do battle with the enemies on the next day. He then saw to it 106 that some of 
the prisoners that he had, had the opportunity to flee. By reporting the consuls 
order to fight the next day, they made the enemies not go to encounter that le¬ 
gion so as not to diminish their own forces. And by this way it conducted itself 
to safety. 107 This mode did not serve to divide the forces of the enemies, but to 
double his own. [196] So as to divide [the enemy’s] own forces, some used to al¬ 
low him to enter into their own country and, as proof, allowed him to take many 
towns, so that by putting guards in them he might diminish his own forces. Hav¬ 
ing made him weak in this way, [they have] assaulted him and won. [197] Want¬ 
ing to go into a province, some others have feigned wanting to assault another 
and used so much industry that, having suddenly entered [the province] where 
it was not feared they would enter, they have conquered it before the enemy has 
had time to succor it. [198] For your enemy, not being certain whether you are 
going to go back to the place first threatened by you, is constrained not to aban¬ 
don one place and help the other. Thus, he often defends neither the one nor the 


100. In 491 b.c.; see Frontinus I 8.1; cf. Livy II 39; D I 7.1. 

101. In 108 b.c.; see Frontinus I 8.8; cf. Sallust, Jugurthine War 6 1,62,70-72. 

102. In 191 b.c., Antiochus III of Syria; see Frontinus I 8.7; cf. Livy XXXV13. 

103. During the fifth consulship of Quintus Fabius Maximus Rullianus (295 b.c.), these 
peoples allied against Rome; Frontinus I 8.3; cf. Livy X 27. 

104. Lit.: respect to. 106. Lit.: kept the mode. 

105. Lit.: gave voice. 

107. While Titus was in Spain (98-93 b.c.). 
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other. 108 [199] Besides the things said, if sedition or discord arises among his sol¬ 
diers, it is important for a captain to know how to extinguish them with art. 
[200] The best mode is to punish the heads of the errors. But do it so that you 
oppress them before they have been able to notice it. [201] The mode is: if they 
are distant from you, do not call only the guilty, but all the others together with 
them, so that, not believing that it is for the cause of punishing them, they do not 
become contumacious but make it convenient to punishment [them]. [202] 
When they are present, one must make oneself strong with those who are not 
culpable and, by means of their help, punish them. [203] When there is discord 
among them, the best mode is to put them in danger; this fear alone always 
makes them be united. 109 [204] But that which above every other thing keeps the 
army united is the reputation of the captain, which arises through his virtue 
alone. For neither blood nor authority ever gave it without virtue. 110 [205] And 
the first thing that a captain is expected to do is to keep his soldiers punished and 
paid. For whenever he lacks payment, he must lack punishment. For you cannot 
punish a soldier who robs if you do not pay him or who, wanting to live, cannot 
abstain from robbing. [206] But if you pay him and do not punish him, he be¬ 
comes insolent in every mode. For you become of small esteem. Whoever arrives 
there cannot maintain the dignity of his rank, and by not maintaining it, tumult 
and discord, which are the ruin of an army, follow of necessity. [207] The ancient 
captains had a vexation 111 from which present ones are almost free. It was that of 
interpreting sinister auguries to their purpose. For if a bolt [of lighting] fell upon 
an army, if the sun or the moon was eclipsed, if an earthquake came, if the cap¬ 
tain, either mounting or dismounting his horse, fell, it was interpreted by the 
soldiers in a sinister way, and generated in them so much fear that if they came 
to battle, they would easily lose it. [208] Therefore, as soon as a similar accident 
arose, the ancient captains either showed the cause of it and reduced it to a nat¬ 
ural cause, or interpreted it to their purpose. [209] Caesar, falling in Africa while 
leaving a ship, said: “Africa I have taken you.” 112 [210] And many have given the 
cause of an eclipse of the moon, and of earthquakes. These things in our times 
cannot happen, both through there not being so much superstition in our men, 
and because our religion completely removes such opinions from itself. [211] 


108. Cf. AWVII97. no. Cf. D I 58.1,58.4,60; AWIV137. 

109. See Frontinus I 9. 

111. Molestia, translated as “molestation” at AW V158. 

112. See Suetonius, Julius Caesar 59, where Caesar is also said to have mocked the prophesy 
that the Scipios would always be successful in Africa; cf. Frontinus 1 12.1, where the same story is 
told of Scipio Africanus, who says, “Congratulate me, soldiers! I have hit Africa hard;” see also 
Frontinus 1 12.2, where Caesar, who slips while embarking, says, “I seize you. Mother Earth.” 
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However, when they should occur, one must imitate the orders of the ancients. 
[212] When either hunger or other natural necessity or human passion has led 
your enemy to ultimate desperation and, chased by that, he comes to fight with 
you, you must stay inside your encampments and as much as is in your power 
flee the fight. [213] The Lacedaemonians did so against the Messenians; Caesar 
did so against Afranius and Petreius. 113 [214] While he was consul against the 
Cimbri, for many continuous days Fulvius had his cavalry assault the enemies. 
And he considered how they left their encampments so as to follow them. Thus, 
he put an ambush behind the encampments of the Cimbri and, having had the 
cavalry assault them, and the Cimbri leaving their encampments so as to follow 
them, Fulvius occupied them and sacked them. 114 [215] It has been of great util¬ 
ity to a certain 115 captain, while near the enemy army, to send his own troops 
with the enemy insignia to rob and burn their very own country. Hence the en¬ 
emies have believed that they were troops coming to help them, and they too 
have run to help them get spoils. By this they have disordered themselves and 
given their adversary ease in beating them. [216] Alexander of Epirus used this 
means while fighting against the Illyrians, and Leptine the Syracusan [did so] 
against the Carthaginians. 116 For both the one and the other, the plan easily suc¬ 
ceeded. [217] By simulating being afraid and leaving their own encampments 
full of wine and herds, many have beaten the enemy by making it easy for him to 
eat and drink to excess. 117 As he was filled with these beyond any natural use, 
they have assaulted him and, to his own harm, beaten him. [218] Tamirus did 
so against Cyrus, 118 and Tiberius Gracchus against the Spaniards. 119 [219] Some 
have poisoned the wine and the other things for eating so as to be able to beat 
him more easily. 120 [220] I said a little while ago 121 that I did not find that the 
ancients kept night sentinels outside, and I reckoned that they did this so as to 


113. The Spartans fought the Messenians sometime after 650 b.c.; see Frontinus II 1.10. In 49 
b.c., during the civil wars, Caesar starved into submission forces led by Marcus Petreius and Lu¬ 
cius Afranius, Pompey’s lieutenants in Spain from 55-49 b.c.; see Frontinus II 1.11; cf. Caesar, Civil 
War I 81-82. 

114. In 181 b.c., Quintus Fulvius Flaccus fought in Spain against the Celtiberi rather than the 
Cimbri; see Frontinus II 5.8; Livy XL 30-32. 

115. Lit.: some. 

116. Alexander II, king of Epirus (336-326 b.c.); Leptine, brother of Dionysius I (405-367 
b.c.), tyrant of Syracuse; see Frontinus II 5.10-11. 

117. Lit.: outside of mode. 

118. Herodotus I 211 and Justin I 8 assert that Cyrus used this stratagem against forces lead by 
Spargapises, son of Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae; cf. Polyaenus VIII 28. 

119. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus in Spain in 179 b.c.; see Frontinus II 5.14. 

120. See Frontinus II 5.12. 121. See AW VI 99-101. 
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shun the evils that could arise from it. For one finds that even the lookouts 122 that 
they post in the day to be on the look out for the enemy, have been the causes 
of the ruin of those who post them. For having been taken, many times it hap¬ 
pens that by force they have been made to make the signal with which they 
had to call their own troops. Upon coming to the call, 123 they have been killed or 
taken. 124 [221] To deceive the enemy, sometimes it is well to vary one of your hab¬ 
its. By founding himself upon it, he is ruined. One captain once did this. At the 
coming of the enemy, he customarily had his own [troops] make a sign with 
fire at night, with smoke by day. He commanded that without any intermission 
smoke and fire be made, and then that it be stopped as the enemy came up. Be¬ 
lieving he was coming without being seen, since he did not see signs made of [his] 
being discovered, he made victory easier for his adversary by going forth disor¬ 
dered. 125 [222] Memnon of Rhodes, wanting to draw the enemy army out of his 
strongholds, sent out one individual under the color of a fugitive who asserted 
that his own army was in discord and that the greater part of it was departing. So 
as to lend faith to this thing, he had certain tumults among the encampments 
made as proof. Hence, the enemy, thinking himself able to break him, was bro¬ 
ken when he assaulted him. 126 [223] One ought, besides the things said, to have 
regard for not leading the enemy to ultimate desperation. Caesar had regard for 
this while fighting with the Germans. He opened the way for them, seeing that 
since they were not able to flee, necessity made them hardy. He wanted the 
trouble of following them when they were fleeing rather than the danger of con¬ 
quering them when they were defending themselves. 127 [224] Seeing some cav¬ 
alrymen from Macedonia that were with him going to the side of the enemy, Lu- 
cullus immediately made the signal 128 for battle and commanded that the other 
men follow him. Hence, the enemies, believing that Lucullus wanted to join 
battle, went to charge the Macedonians with such impetus that they were con¬ 
strained to defend themselves. 129 And thus from fugitives they became combat¬ 
ants against their will. [225] It is also important to know how to make sure of a 
town when you doubt its faith, once you have conquered it in battle, or before. 
Some ancient examples will teach you this. [226] Doubting the Catinensians, 
Pompey begged them to be content to accept some of the sick that he had in his 


122. Or: veils. 124. Cf. Frontinus II 5.15. 

123. Lit.: sign. 

125. See Frontinus II 5.16, where this stratagem is attributed to the Arabs. 

126. See Frontinus II 5.18; cf. Polyaenus V 44.2. 

127. Caesar invaded Germany in 55 b.c.; see Frontinus II 6.3, cf. IV 7.16; see also Vegetius III 21. 

128. Lit.: sound. 

129. Lucius Lucullus between 74-66 b.c.; see Frontinus II 7.8. 
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army. Having sent very robust men disguised as 130 sick [men], he occupied the 
town. 131 [227] Fearing the faith of the Epidaunians, Publius Valerius had, as we 
would say, an indulgence come to a church outside of the town. When all the 
people had gone for the indulgence, he closed the gate and then received inside 
none except those whom he trusted. 132 [228] Wanting to go to Asia and to make 
sure of Thrace, Alexander the Great brought with him all the princes of that 
province and gave them provisions. Over the people of Thrace he put vile men. 
Thus, he made the princes content by paying them, and the people quiet by not 
having heads that would disquiet them. 133 [229] But among all the things with 
which captains gain peoples to themselves, are examples of chastity and of jus¬ 
tice, like that of Scipio in Spain when he gave that young girl of very beautiful 
body to her father and her husband. This did more for him than arms to gain 
Spain. 134 [230] By having payment made for the wood he had used to make the 
palisade around his army in France, Caesar gained for himself such a name for 
justice that he made the acquisition of that province easy. 135 [231] I don't know 
what else remains for me to say about these accidents. Nor does there remain any 
part about this material that has not been disputed by us. [232] There is only the 
need 136 to speak of the mode of besieging and defending towns. I will gladly do 
so, if you really don’t mind. 

BATISTA. [233] Your humanity is so much that it has us follow our desires 
without being afraid of being held presumptuous, since you freely offer us what 
we would be ashamed to ask of you. [234] Therefore, we say only this to you: you 
cannot do us a greater or more pleasant benefit, than to finish this reasoning. 
[235] But before you pass to that other matter, resolve one doubt for us: whether 
it is better to continue a war even in winter, as is done today, or to make it only 
in summer, and to go to quarters in the winter, like the ancients. 


130. Lit.: under the dress. 

131. Between 76 and 72 b.c.; see Frontinus II 11.2. 

132. Cf. Frontinus II 11.1, where Publius Valerius is said to have closed the gates behind the 
Epidaurians—not the Epidaunians (Epidauni) as Fabrizio would have it—as they went to see an 
athletic contest he had prepared outside the city, refusing to allow their return until he had taken 
hostages from among their most important men. 

133. In 334 b.c.; see Frontinus II 11.3. 

134. See Frontinus II 11.5, where Scipio is said to have returned the girl to her betrothed, 
Alicius, along with the gold that her parents had given as a ransom; cf. Livy XXVI 49-50; see also 
D III 20,34.3. 

135. Frontinus II 11.7, where Caesar Augustus Germanicus (i.e., the Emperor Domitian [81- 
96] ) is said to have won the faith of all through the fame of his justice gained by his compensation 
of the Cubii for the crops he had included within his fortifications during the conquest of the Ger¬ 
mans (83 A.D.). 

136. Lit.: lack. 
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FABRIZIO. [236] Behold; if it were not for the prudence of the questioner, a 
part that merits consideration would have remained behind. [237] I tell you 
anew that the ancients did everything better and with greater prudence than we. 
And if in other things some errors are made, in the things of war all are made. 
[238] There is nothing more imprudent or more dangerous to a captain than to 
make war in winter, and he who makes it bears much more danger than he who 
waits for it. 137 [239] The reason is this: all the industry that is used in military dis¬ 
cipline is used so as to be ordered to do battle with your enemy. For this is the 
end to which a captain must proceed, because the battle gives you the war, won 
and lost. [240] Thus, whoever knows how to order it better, whoever has the bet¬ 
ter disciplined army, has more advantage in [battle] and can hope more to win 
it. [241] On the other side, nothing is more inimical to orders than are harsh sites 
or cold and wet weather. For a harsh site does not allow you to extend yourself 
fully according to discipline, cold and wet weather do not let you keep the troops 
together, nor can you present yourself to the enemy united. Rather, you must of 
necessity lodge disunited and without order since you have to obey the castles, 
neighborhoods, and villages that receive you, so that 138 all the trouble used by 
you so as to discipline your army is in vain. [242 ] And do not marvel if today they 
make war in the winter. For since the armies are without discipline, they do not 
recognize the harm that not lodging united does them. For it does not bother 
them not to be able to keep those orders and observe that discipline they do not 
have. [243] Therefore, they ought to see how campaigning in the winter has been 
the cause of many harms, and to remember how the French, in the year 1503, 
were beaten at Garigliano by the winter and not by the Spanish. 139 [244] For as 
I have told you, 140 whoever assaults has even more disadvantage. For the bad 
weather hurts him more, since the others are at home and he wants to make war. 
Flence he is necessitated either to sustain the inconvenience of the wet 141 and the 
cold so as to stay together, or to divide his troops so as to flee it. [245] But he who 
waits can select the place in his own mode and await him with his own fresh 
troops. These can at once unite and go to find a band of the enemy troops, which 


137. Cf. P 12.53, where the unwillingness of condottieri to campaign in winter is listed as one 
of their many faults. 

138. Lit.: in the manner. 

139. On December 28,1503, Gonzalo de Cordoba surprised and beat the French who had 
dispersed their numerically superior forces throughout the surrounding towns and castles to seek 
shelter from the winter weather. This victory was quickly followed by the capitulation of the 
French at Gaeta and Spanish control of southern Italy; cf. Ritratto di cose di Francia, in Tutte le 
opera, ed. Mario Martelli (Firenze: Sansoni, 1992), 57. 

140. Presumably at AW VI 238. 141. Lit.: water. 
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cannot resist their thrust. [246] The French were beaten thus, and so those will 
always be beaten who in winter assault an enemy who has prudence in him. [247] 
So whoever does not in any part want to make use of forces, orders, discipline, 
and virtue, makes war on campaign in the winter. [248] And because the Ro¬ 
mans wanted to make use of all those things into which they put so much in¬ 
dustry, they fled the winter no less than harsh alps and difficult places and any 
other thing that impeded them from being able to show their art and virtue. 
[249] So this is enough for your question, and we come to treating the defense 
and attack of towns, and sites and their construction. 
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[l] You ought to know that towns and citadels can be strong either by nature or 
by industry. [2] Those are strong by nature which are surrounded by rivers or by 
swamps, 1 as are Mantua and Ferrara, or which are placed on a cliff or on a steep 
mountain, like Monaco and Saint Leo. 2 For those posted on mountains that are 
not very difficult to climb are very weak today, on account of 3 artilleries and 
mines. [3] Therefore, most of the time one seeks a plain for building today, so as 
to make it strong with industry. [4] The first industry is to make the walls twisted 
and full of turns and recesses. This makes it so that the enemy cannot approach 
them, since he can easily be wounded not only in front but on the flank. 4 [5] If 
the walls are made high, they are too exposed to the blows of artillery; if they are 
made low, they are very easy to scale. [6] If you make ditches in front of them so 
as to make it difficult for ladders, if it ends up that the enemy fills them (which 
a large army can easily do), the wall is left as prey for the enemy. [7] Therefore, 
I believe (barring 5 as always a better judgment) 6 that to want to provide for 
the one and the other inconvenience, one should make the wall high and with 
ditches inside and not outside. [8] This is the strongest mode of building that 
may be used, because you defend against artillery and ladders, and it does not 
make filling the ditch easy for the enemy. [9] Thus the wall ought to be as tall as 


1. See Vegetius IV1. 

2. Monaco refers to the present-day kingdom on the French Riviera. Saint Leo is the fortress 
by means of which Lorenzo de’ Medici (1492-1519) maintained his control of the duchy of Urbino 
against attempts to retake it by his more popular predecessor, Francesco Maria della Rovere; cf. 
AW I 9, note 7; D II 10.1. 

3. Lit.: with respect to. 5. Lit.: save. 

4. See Vegetius IV 2. 

6. Parentheses in original here and in sentence 6 above. 
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the height that seems high [enough] to you, and no less than three-braccia thick, 
so as to render putting them to ruin more difficult. [10] It ought to have the tow¬ 
ers placed at intervals of 200 braccia; the ditch inside ought to be at least 30- 
braccia long and 12 deep. All the earth that is dug to make the ditch is to be 
thrown toward the city and is to be held up by a wall that starts from the bottom 
of the ditch and goes high enough above the earth for a man to be covered be¬ 
hind it. This will make the depth of the ditch greater. [11] At the bottom of the 
ditch, every 200 braccia there needs to be a casemate from which the artillery 
harms anyone who may descend into it. [12] The heavy artillery that defends the 
city is placed inside the wall that encloses the ditch. For to defend the front wall, 
since it is high, nothing other than the small or medium [artillery] can be used 
conveniently. [13 ] If the enemy comes to scale you, the height of the first wall eas¬ 
ily defends you. [14] If he comes with artillery, he must first beat down the first 
wall. But having beaten it down, because the nature of all batteries is to make the 
wall fall toward the part hit, the rubble 7 of the wall ends up redoubling the depth 
of the ditch, since [the rubble does] not find a ditch that receives and hides it. 
So passing further ahead is not possible for you, since [you] find rubble that 
keeps you back, a ditch that impedes you, and enemy artillery that securely 
kills you from the wall of the ditch. [15] There is only this remedy for you: to 
fill the ditch. That is very difficult, both because its capacity is great and through 
the difficulty there is for you in approaching, since the walls are sinuous and 
concave. For the reasons mentioned, one can enter among them [only] with 
difficulty. Then, with equipment 8 on, [you] have to climb through a ruin that 
gives you very great difficulty. So I hold 9 a city so ordered [to be] altogether 
impregnable. 

BATISTA. [16] If 10 besides the ditch inside, a ditch were also made outside, 
would it not be stronger? 

FABRIZIO. [17] It would be, without doubt. But my reasoning is that when 
one wants to make one ditch only, it is better inside than outside. 

BATISTA. [18 ] Would you want water to be in the ditches, or would you like 11 
them dry? 

FABRIZIO. [19] There are diverse opinions. For ditches full of water guard 
you from underground mines; ditches without water make filling them more 
difficult. [20] But having considered everything, I would make them without 


7. Lit.: ruin (throughout sentence 14). 

8. Lit.: material, apparently the fascines or other devices used to cross the ditch once it is 
reached. 


9. Lit.: make. 

10. Lit.: when. 


11. Or: to love or be fond of. 
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water because they are more secure. And in winter one has seen the ditches 
freeze and make easy the storming of a city, as happened to Mirandola, when 
Pope Julius was campaigning there. 12 [21] And to guard myself against mines, I 
would make them so deep that whoever wanted to go under would find water. 

[22] I would also build strongholds, as much in the ditches as on the walls and 
in a similar mode, so that there would be a similar difficulty in storming them. 

[23] One thing I want much to remind anyone who defends cities is this, that 
they not make bastions that are outside of and distant from their walls; another, 
to anyone who makes castles, is this, that he not make any redoubt in them into 
which whoever is inside can withdraw, having lost the first wall. [24] What 
makes me give the first counsel is that no one should do a thing by means of 
which you begin, without remedy, to lose your earlier reputation, the losing of 
which makes your other orders less esteemed and dismays those who have taken 
up your defense. And what I say will always happen to you, when outside of town 
you make bastions that you have to defend. For you will always lose them, since 
today little things cannot be defended when they are exposed to the furor of ar¬ 
tillery. So by losing them they will be the beginning and cause of your ruin. [25] 
When it rebelled from King Louis of France, Genoa made some bastions upon 
the hills around it. When they were lost (and they were lost immediately), they 
made the city be lost as well. 13 [26] As to the second counsel, I affirm nothing to 
be more dangerous for a castle than to have redoubts in it enabling one to with¬ 
draw. For the hope that men have in abandoning one place makes it be lost, and 
that loss makes the whole castle be lost. [27] A fresh example of this is the loss of 
the castle of Forli, when the Contessa Caterina 14 was defending it against Cesare 
Borgia, son of Pope Alexander VI, who had led the army of the king of France. 
[28] The whole fortress was full of places for withdrawing from one to another. 
For first there was the citadel. From it to the castle, there was a ditch, so that one 
passed over a drawbridge. The castle was divided into three parts, and every part 
was divided from the next by ditches and water, and one passed by bridges from 
one place to the other. [29] Hence the duke battered one of those parts of the 


12. In his efforts to oust the French from Italy in 1511, Pope Julius II joined the siege and, aided 
in part by the frozen ditches, forced the surrender of the fortress of Mirandola, key to the duchy 
of Ferrara held by Alfonso d’Este who had remained loyal to the French. This action marks the 
climax of Julius’s reputation as the warrior pope in that he personally and energetically directed 
papal and Venetian forces against another Christian city, “something unheard of throughout the 
centuries” (Francesco Guicciardini, History of Italy, trans. Sidney Alexander [Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969] , 212; cf. P 2.7,11.47, 1 3-54- 

13. Genoa rebelled in 1506 and was recaptured by Louis XII1507; cf. P 3.13, 26.104; cf. D I 23, II 
21, 24.2, 24.3. 

14. Caterina Sforza Riario in 1500. 
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castle with artillery and opened part of the wall. Messer Giovanni of Casale, 15 
who had been posted at that watch, did not think of defending that opening, but 
abandoned it by withdrawing into the other places. Such that the troops of the 
duke, having entered that part without opposition, took the whole at once be¬ 
cause they became lords of the bridges that went from one member to another. 
[30] It had been held that this castle could not be stormed, but it was taken 
through two defects: the one, by having so many redoubts; the other, by each re¬ 
doubt not being lord of its own bridges. [31] The badly built fortress and the lack 
of prudence of him who was defending it thus brought shame to the magnani¬ 
mous enterprise of the Contessa, who had had the spirit to wait for an army that 
neither the king of Naples 16 nor the duke of Milan waited for. [32] And although 
her efforts did not have a good end, she nonetheless received the honor that her 
virtue had merited. [33] This was testified to in those times by the many epi¬ 
grams written 17 in her praise. [34] Therefore, if I were to build castles, I would 
make their walls hardy and the ditches in the mode we have discussed. 18 1 would 
make nothing inside them other than houses for living. And I would make those 
weak and low so that they may not impede the view of all the walls to anyone 
who might stand in the middle of the piazza, so that the captain might be able 
to see by eye where he might be able to help, and so that each may understand 
that having lost the walls and the ditch, the castle would be lost. [35] And there¬ 
fore if I were to make any redoubt there, I would divide the bridges in such a 
mode that, by ordering them to come down on their own posts in the middle of 
the ditch, each part would be lord of the bridges on his own side. 

BATISTA. [36] You have said 19 that little things cannot be defended today. It 
seems to me that I have heard 20 the contrary: that the smaller a thing was, the 
better it was defended. 

FABRIZIO. [37] You have not understood well. For today one cannot call 
that place strong where whoever defends it does not have space to withdraw to 
new ditches and to new shelters, [both] because the fury of artillery is so much 
that he who founds himself on the protection 21 of one wall and of one shelter 
alone deceives himself, and because bastions (since one wants them not to pass 


15. Giovanni of Casale was then employed by Ludovico Sforza, the duke of Milan mentioned 
in AW VII31. 

16. Alfonso II of Aragon (1448-95). 

17. Lit.: made. 

18. Lit.: reasoned. The explicit reference would seem to be to the immediately preceding pas¬ 
sages, AW VII 4-30; but cf. D II 24. 

19. See AW VII 24. 21. Lit.: guard. 

20. Or: understood. 
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their ordinary measure, because they would then be towns and castles) are lost 
immediately because they are not made so that one can withdraw there. [38] It 
is thus a wise policy to let go of these outside bastions and to fortify the entrances 
of the towns and cover their gates with ravelins, 22 so that one neither enters nor 
exits the gate in a straight line, and [so that] from the ravelin to the gate there is 
a ditch with one bridge. [39] The gates are also fortified with portcullises; this is 
to enable one to put one’s own men inside when they have gone outside to fight 
and, if it happens that the enemies chase them, to avoid their entering inside 
mixed up with them. [40] And therefore one finds these [portcullises], which 
the ancients called cataractae . 23 When they are let down, they exclude enemies 
and save friends. For in such a case one cannot use either the bridges or the gate, 
since the one and the other is occupied by the throng. 

BATISTA. [41] I have seen these portcullises of which you speak, made in 
Germany from beams in the form of an iron grating, and ours, made from 
planks, are completely solid. [42] I would desire to understand from where this 
difference arises and which are hardier. 

FABRIZIO. [43] I tell you anew that the modes and orders of war in all the 
world, as compared to those of the ancients, are extinguished. But in Italy, they 
are altogether lost. And if there is something here a bit more hardy, it is born of 
the example of the ultramontanes. [44] You are able to have heard, and these 
others are able to remember, with how much weakness one used to build before 
King Charles of France passed into Italy in 1494. [45] The merlons were made 
narrow, a half braccio; the embrasures for crossbows and bombards were made 
with a small opening outside and a large one inside; and many other defects that 
I will leave aside so as not to be tedious. For defenses of narrow merlons are eas¬ 
ily removed, and embrasures for bombards built in that mode are easily opened. 

[46] From the French one has now learned to make merlons long and thick, and 
that even the embrasures for bombards are to be large at the inner part and 
tighten toward the middle of the wall and then enlarge again toward the outer 
crust. This makes it so that [only] with trouble can artillery raise the defenses. 

[47] The French, however, have many other orders like these which, by not hav¬ 
ing been seen by our [men], have not been considered. [48] Among them is this 
mode of portcullises made like grating, which is far and away a better mode than 
ours. For if you have a solid portcullis like ours to shelter a gate, by letting it 
down you close yourself inside and are not able to offend the enemy through it, 
such that he can fight you in security with hatchets and with fire. [49] But if it is 


22. To cover a gate with a ravelin would be to block direct entry by building a defensive out¬ 
work in front of the gate. 

23. See Vegetius IV 4; cf. Livy XXVII 28. 
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made like 24 a grating, when it is let down, you can defend it through those slats 
and intervals with lances, crossbows, and any other kind of arms. 

BATISTA. [50] I have seen another ultramontane usage in Italy, and this is to 
make artillery wagons with the spokes of the wheels inclined toward the ends of 
the axles. [51] I would like to know why they make them so, since it seems to me 
that straight ones, like those on our wheels, must be stronger. 

FABRIZIO. [52] Never believe that the things that depart from the ordinary 
modes are done by chance; and if you were to believe that they do so to be more 
beautiful, you would err. For where strength is necessary, one does not take ac¬ 
count of beauty, but all [these departures] arise because they [make them] more 
secure and more hardy than yours. [53] The reason is this: the wagon, when it is 
laden, either goes evenly, or it leans to the right or to the left side. [54] When it 
goes evenly, the wheels sustain the weight equally, which, since it is divided 
equally between them, does not weigh them down much. But while leaning, it 
ends up having all the weight of the wagon on the wheel toward which it leans. 
[55] If its spokes are straight, they can easily break. For when the wheel leans, 
the spokes also end up leaning and not withstanding the weight through their 
straightness. [56] And thus when the wagon goes evenly and when they have less 
weight, they end up being stronger; when the wagon goes at an angle 25 and they 
end taking more weight, they are weaker. [57] Exactly the opposite happens with 
the inclined spokes of the French wagons. For when the wagon, leaning to one 
side, pushes down on them, through being inclined ordinarily, they then end up 
being straight and able hardily to withstand all the weight; when the wagon goes 
evenly and they are inclined, they sustain half of it. [58] But let us go back to our 
city and castle. [59] For more security for the gates of their towns, and to be able 
in sieges to put in and take out troops more easily, the French, besides the things 
said, also used another order of which I have not yet seen any example in Italy. 
This is that they erect two pillars on the outer edge of a drawbridge, and on each 
of them they balance a beam, so that half of [each beam] comes over the bridge, 
and the other half beyond. [60] Then all of the part that ends up outside, they 
join with joists, which they weave from one beam to the other like a grating, and 
they attach a chain to the end of the inside part of each beam. [61] When they 
then want to close the bridge on the outer edge, they slacken the chains and let 
fall the whole part with grating that closes the bridge as it lowers. And when they 
want to open it, they draw in the chains, and it ends up being raised. It can be 
raised so that a man and not a horse may pass under it, and so that a horse and 
a man may pass; and it can also be closed entirely, because it is lowered and 


24. Lit.: in the use of. 


25. Torto, crookedly or wrongly. 
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raised like the shelter of a merlon. 26 [62] This order is more secure than the 
portcullis. For [only] with difficulty can it be impeded by the enemy so that it 
doesn’t fall, since it doesn’t fall in a straight line like a portcullis which can eas¬ 
ily be propped open. [63] Hence, those who want to make a city must see to the 
ordering of all the said things. And then, for at least a mile 27 around the walls, 
one would need 28 to allow neither cultivation nor walls; rather, it would be all 
country in which there would be no thicket or embankment or trees or houses 
that might impede the view and give aid to the encamped enemy. [64] And note 
that a town that has ditches outside with embankments higher than the ground 
is very weak. For they provide shelter to the enemy who assaults you, and they 
do not impede him in harming you because they can easily be opened and give 
place to his artillery. [65] But let us pass inside the town. [66] I do not want to 
lose much time showing you how one must, besides the things said before, have 
supplies to live on and to fight. For these are things that everyone understands 
himself, and without them, every other provision is vain. [67] Generally, two 
things must be done: provide for oneself and take from the enemy the conven¬ 
ience of availing himself of things in your country. [68] Therefore, the straw, 
the animals, and the grain that you cannot receive within 29 must be destroyed. 
[69] Whoever defends a town should also provide that nothing be done tumul¬ 
tuously and without order, and keep modes so that in every accident everyone 
knows what he has to do. [70] The mode is this: that the women, the elderly, the 
children, and the weak stay at home and leave the town free to the young and the 
hardy; the armed are distributed for defense, some staying on the walls, some at 
the gates, some at the principal places of the city, so as to remedy those incon¬ 
veniences that can arise within. Another part is not obligated to any place, but is 
prepared to give succor to all, as need requires. [71] And things being ordered 
thus, tumults that disorder you arise with difficulty. [72] I also want to note this 
in regard to the attack and defense of cities: nothing gives to the enemy as much 
hope of being able to occupy a town as the knowledge that it is not accustomed 
to seeing the enemy. For many times cities are lost through fear alone, without 
any other experience of force. [73] Therefore, when he assaults a similar city, an 
individual should make all of his displays terrible. [74] On the other side, in that 
part where the enemy fights, whoever is assaulted should put strong men whom 
arms rather than opinions frighten. For if the first attempt proves to be vain, the 


26. Tables of wood, placed horizontally between two merlons, which could be raised and 
lowered as needed. 

27. A Tuscan mile is slightly less than ours. 

28. Lit.: would want. 


29. Lit.: at home. 
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spirit of the besieged grows, and then the enemy is forced to overcome with 
virtue, and not with reputation, anyone who is inside. 30 [75] The instruments 
with which the ancients used to defend their towns were many, like catapults, 
mangonels, tiny and thin darts, crossbows, sling-staves, and slings; 31 and there 
were also many with which they assaulted them, like rams, towers, mantelets, 
screens, penthouses, siege-hooks, and tortoises. 32 [76] Instead of these things, 
today there is artillery, which serves anyone who attacks 33 and anyone who de¬ 
fends. Therefore I will not otherwise speak of them. [77] But let us return to our 
reasoning and come to particular attacks. [78] One should take care that one 
cannot be taken by hunger and that one not be forced by assault. [79] As to 
hunger, it was said that one needs to be well supplied with food before the siege 
comes. [80] But when this is lacking because of the length of the siege, one has 
sometimes been seen to use some extraordinary mode for being provisioned by 
friends who would like to save you, especially if a river runs through the middle 
of the besieged city. The Romans did so while their castle at Casalino was being 
besieged by Hannibal. Not being able to send them anything else by river, they 
threw into it a great quantity of nuts, which could not be stopped; carried by 
the river, they fed the Casalinesi for a longer time. 34 [81] Having been besieged, 
some, so as to show the enemy they have surplus grain and [thus] make him de¬ 
spair of being able to besiege them through hunger, have either thrown bread 
outside the walls or given a steer grain to eat and then allowed it to be taken so 
that when [the steer] is killed and found full of grain, it shows what abundance 
they have. 35 [82] On the other side, excellent captains have used various means 
for starving the enemy. [83] Fabius allowed the Campanians to sow so that they 
would lack the grain that they sowed. 36 [84] Dionysius, being encamped at Reg¬ 
gio, feigned wanting to make an accord with them, and during the proceedings 
had himself provided with food. Then when he had emptied them of grain, he 
tightened around them and starved them. 37 [85] Alexander the Great, wanting 
to storm Leucadia, stormed all the castles around it, and allowed their men to 


30. See Vegetius IV12. 

31. See Vegetius IV 22; cf. IV 8; these English terms follow Milner’s translations of Vegetius’s 
Latin. 

32. See Vegetius IV13-17; these English terms follow Milner’s translations of Vegetius’s Latin. 

33. Offendere, usually translated “harm” or “offend.” 

34. In 216 b.c.; see Frontinus III 14.2; cf. Livy XXIII19. 

35. See Frontinus III 15.1 where it is said that when the capitol was besieged by the Gauls in 
390 b.c., the Romans threw bread over the walls (cf. Livy V 48), and III 15.5, where the Thracians 
used sheep for this ruse. 

36. Fabius Maximus Cuntator in 215 b.c.; see Frontinus III 4.1; cf. Livy XXIII 46,48. 

37. In 391 b.c.; see Frontinus III 4.3. 
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take refuge in it. Thus, with a large multitude suddenly coming, he starved it. 38 
[86] As to assaults, it has been said 39 that one ought to guard against the first 
thrust. Many times the Romans occupied many towns with this, assaulting them 
at a stroke and from every side and calling it “Aggredi urbem corona ” 40 Scipio did 
this when he occupied New Carthage in Spain. 41 [87] If that thrust is withstood, 
you are then overcome with difficulty. [88] If it should happen, however, that the 
enemy were to enter inside the city by having forced the walls, the townspeople 
still have some remedy other than abandoning themselves. For many armies 
have been repelled or killed once they have entered a town. [89] The remedy is 
that the townspeople maintain themselves in high places and fight them from 
the houses and towers. [90] Those who have entered cities have contrived to de¬ 
feat this in two modes: one, by opening the gates of the city and making a way 
for the townspeople so that they are able to flee in security; the other, by making 
a proclamation 42 that signifies that none but the armed are to be offended and 
that whoever throws his arms to the ground is to be pardoned. 43 [91] This thing 
has rendered easy the conquest of many cities. [92] Besides this, cities are easily 
stormed if you come upon them unforeseen. This is done when you are found 
to be far away with the army so that it is not believed either that you want to at¬ 
tack or that you can do so without being exposed by the distance of the place. 
[93] Hence it is that if you secretly and promptly assault them, you will almost 
always succeed in bringing back the victory. [94] I reason unwillingly 44 about 
things that happen in our times. For it would be a burden to reason about my¬ 
self and my own; I would not know what to say about others. [95] Nonetheless, 
I cannot to this purpose not adduce the example of Cesare Borgia, called Duke 
Valentino. Finding himself at Nocera with his own troops, under the color of go¬ 
ing to harm Camerino, he turned toward the state of Urbino and occupied in 
one day and without any trouble a state that another would hardly have occu- 


38. See Frontinus III 4.5, where it is Alexander I, king of Epirus. 

39. Cf. D III 11. 

40. Attacking the city with a crown, i.e., on all sides at once. 

41. See Livy XXVI 44-46, where attacking on all sides at once all but fails Scipio until he gains 
access to a portion of the wall left undefended because it had been deemed unreachable; cf. Poly¬ 
bius X12-15; D II 32.1. 

42. Lit.: sending out a voice. 

43. See Vegetius IV 25; Frontinus II 6.9. Neither source mentions the second mode of offering 
to pardon the unarmed. On the contrary, in the passages cited above for the immediately preced¬ 
ing episode (see AWVII 86, note 41), both Livy and Polybius state and illustrate the Roman policy 
of slaughtering every living thing (Polybius X15) or every human adult (Livy XXVI 46) up to the 
moment that the order to begin pillaging is given. 

44. Male volentieri. 
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pied with much time and expense. 45 [96] Those who are besieged must also guard 
themselves against the deceptions and tricks of the enemy. And therefore the be¬ 
sieged ought not to trust anything that they see the enemy do continually, rather 
they [should] always believe a deception is beneath it and that it can vary to their 
harm. 46 [97] When besieging a town, Domitius Calvinus made it his custom to 
circle its walls everyday with a good part of his troops. [98] Hence the towns¬ 
people, believing he did so for training, slackened their guard. When Domitius 
noticed this, he assaulted and stormed them. 47 [99] Some captains, understand¬ 
ing that help should be coming to the besieged, have dressed their soldiers in the 
insignias of those who should be coming. Having been admitted, they occupied 
the town. 48 [100] One night Cimon the Athenian set fire to a temple that was 
outside the town. The townspeople, going to aid it, thus left the town to the en¬ 
emy as prey. 49 [101] Some have killed those from the besieged castle who went to 
forage and then dressed their own soldiers in the clothes of the foragers, who 
then gave them the town. 50 [102] Ancient captains have also used various means 
to despoil the guards of the towns they wanted to seize. [103] Scipio, being in 
Africa and desiring to occupy some castles in which guards had been placed by 
the Carthaginians, pretended to want to assault them several times, but then 
not only to abstain through fear but to distance himself from them. [104] Be¬ 
lieving this to be true, Hannibal, so as to be able to oppress him more easily, 
withdrew all of the guards from [the castles]. Having recognized this, Scipio sent 
his own captain Massanissa to storm them. 51 [105] While making war in Schi- 
avonia against a capitol 52 city in that country, in which many troops had been 
placed as guards, Pyrrhus feigned despairing of being able to storm it. Having 
turned toward other places, he made it empty itself of guards to help them; and 


45. On lune 21,1502; cf. AWVI194-95. This passage seems to allude to several significant 
facts. The ruler of Urbino overthrown by Cesare was a close friend of Fabrizio. The year before, 
Fabrizio himself had been imprisoned after the fall of Capua, in which he had had a significant 
role, to French forces accompanied by Cesare. Lorenzo de’ Medici (1492-1519) poured consid¬ 
erable time and expense into occupying Urbino in 1516. Finally, it was shortly after Cesare’s 
seizure of Urbino that Machiavelli was sent by Florence for an extended stay in Cesare’s court 
at Imola. 

46. Cf. D III 48. 

47. Domitius Calvinus (consul in 53 and 42 b.c.); see Frontinus III 2.1. 

48. See Frontinus III 2.4, where the Arcadians are said to use a version of this ruse against the 
Messenians. 

49. See Frontinus III 2.5, where Cimon is said to set fire to a grove in addition to the temple of 
Diana outside a city in Caria in Asia Minor (ca. 470 b.c.). 

50. See Frontinus III 2.9, where Antiochus does this while besieging Suenda in Cappadocia. 

51. In 202 b.c.; see Frontinus III 6.1. 52. Capo. 
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it became easy to overpower. 53 [106] Many have poisoned 54 the water and di¬ 
verted rivers so as to take towns, even though it was not successful for you. 55 
[107] One also easily makes the besieged surrender through frightening them 
by making known to them that a victory has been had or that new troops are 
coming to their disadvantage. 56 [108] Ancient captains have sought to occupy 
towns by treachery, corrupting someone inside, but they have used diverse 
modes. [109] Someone has sent one individual of his who, under the name of 
fugitive, gets authority and trust with the enemies that he then uses to his be¬ 
nefit. [110] Someone by this route has learned the guards’ mode and, by means 
of this knowledge, taken the town. 57 [111] Someone has by some ruse blocked the 
gate with a wagon or with beams so that it cannot be closed, and in this mode 
made entering it easy for the enemy. 58 [112] Hannibal persuaded one individual 
to give him a castle of the Romans and to feign to go hunting at night; [he was] 
to make a show of not being able to go by day for fear of the enemies, and, re¬ 
turning later with his game, to get some of [Hannibal’s] men in with him, and, 
upon having killed the guard, to give him the gate. 59 [113] One also deceives the 
besieged by making a show of fleeing when they assault you, thereby drawing 
them out of the town and away from it. Many, among whom was Hannibal, 
have even allowed their encampments to be taken so as to have the opportu¬ 
nity to put themselves in between [the town and its inhabitants] and take the 
town from them. 60 [114] One also deceives them by feigning to leave, as Phormio 
the Athenian did. Having preyed upon the country of the Chalcidians, he then 
received their ambassadors, filling their city with security and with good prom¬ 
ises under which they, as men lacking caution, were a little later oppressed by 


53. Schiavonia roughly corresponds to ancient Illyria and contemporary Slovenia; see Fronti- 
nus III 6.3. 

54. Lit.: corrupted. 

55. See Frontinus III 7, where all stratagems involving the divergence of water ways are suc¬ 
cessful. For two unsuccessful Florentine attempts, consider Brunelleschi’s efforts to flood Lucca 
with the waters of the Serchio ( FH IV 23) and Machiavelli’s own to divert the Arno in order to cut 
Pisa off from the sea ( Decennale primo w. 502-4; cf. Roger Masters, Machiavelli, Leonardo, and the 
Science of Power [Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1996] , 240-47). 

56. Cf. Frontinus III 8.2. 58. See Frontinus III 3.5. 

57. Cf. Frontinus III 3.2. 

59. In 212 b.c., outside of Tarentum; see Frontinus III 3.6; cf. Livy XXV 8-9; Polybius VIII 24- 
29; the traitor or traitors are variously named in these texts. 

60. See Frontinus III 10.1-4; the Hannibal mentioned at III 10.3 is not the famous Hannibal 
of the Second Punic War, but his relative who fought in the First Punic War; cf. Diodorus Siculus 
XIII 59-62, where the withdrawal of this Hannibal’s troops from their camp near Himera in 409 
b.c. is in earnest, not a stratagem. 
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Phormio. 61 [115] The besieged ought to beware of men among them of whom 
they have suspicions. But sometimes it is customary to secure oneself against 
them as much with reward as with punishment. [116] Marcellus, knowing how 
Lucius Banzio Nolano had turned to favor Hannibal, used so much humanity 
and liberality toward him that from an enemy he was made very much a friend. 62 

[117] The besieged must use more diligence on guard when the enemy is far away 
than when he is near by. And they must guard those places better by which they 
think they can be hurt less. For many towns have been lost when the enemy 
assaults them on the side on which they do not believe they can be assaulted. 

[118] This deception arises from two causes: either through the place being strong 
and the belief that it is inaccessible, or through art being used by the enemy to 
assault them on one side with mock noises and on the other quietly and with 
true assaults. [119] Therefore, the besieged must take this great precaution, and 
above all at every time, and especially at night, have good guards on the walls, 
and post not only men but dogs, and have ferocious and ready ones who by 
smelling have presentiment of the enemy and with their barking uncover him. 
[120] And not only dogs, but geese, it was found, have saved a city, as happened 
to the Romans when the French besieged the capitol. 63 [121] While Athens was 
being besieged by Sparta, Alcibiades, so as to see if the guards were being vigi¬ 
lant, ordered that when he raised his lamp at night all the guards should raise 
theirs, instituting a punishment for anyone who did not obey it. 64 [122] Iphi- 
crates the Athenian killed a guard who was sleeping, saying he left him as he had 
found him. 65 [123] Those who are besieged have various modes of sending mes¬ 
sages to their friends. So as not to send messages by mouth, they write letters in 
cipher and hide them in various modes. The ciphers are according to the will of 
whoever orders them; the mode of hiding them is varied. [124] Someone has 
written on the inside of a sheath of a sword; others have put letters in unbaked 
bread, and then baked it and given it as [if it were] his own food to him who car¬ 
ries them. [125] Some have put them in the most secret places of the body. [126] 
Others have put them in the collar of a dog that is familiar with him who carries 
them. [127] Some have written ordinary things in a letter and then, between one 
line and another, written with waters that, when washed and warmed, later re- 


61. In 432 b.c.; see Frontinus III 11.1. 

62. See Frontinus III 16.1; cf. Livy XXIII15-16. 

63. See Livy V 47; cf. Vegetius IV 26: “Marvelous was the watchfulness or good fortune, 
whereby one bird saved the men destined to send the whole world under the yoke.” Cf. also Ovid, 
Metamorphoses X I 599: “solicitous dogs, or even more sagacious, a goose.” 

64. See Frontinus III 12.1. 65. At Corinth; see Frontinus III 12.2. 
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veal the letters. 66 [128] This mode has been very astutely observed in our times 
when someone, wanting to signify to friends of his who lived inside a town 
things to keep secret, and not wanting to trust anyone, sent communications 
written according to custom and interlined as I said before, and had them sus¬ 
pended from the doors 67 of the temples. Recognized by those who recognized 
them by passwords, they were detached and read. 68 [129] This mode is very cau¬ 
tious because whoever carries them can be deceived in this and not run any risk. 
[130] There are infinite 69 other modes that each one can read for himself and 
find. [131] But one can write to the besieged with more ease than the besieged 
[can write] to their friends outside. For they cannot send such letters to them ex¬ 
cept through one who under the shadow of a fugitive goes out of the town, which 
is a thing doubtful and dangerous when the enemy is at all cautious. [132] But [as 
to] those who send [messages] inside, he who is sent can go to the camp that be¬ 
sieges under many colors and from there take a convenient opportunity to jump 
into the town. 70 [133] But let’s speak of the present stormings. I say that if it hap¬ 
pens that you are attacked in your city, which is not ordered with ditches in the 
inside part, as we showed a little while ago, 71 and you want the enemy not to en¬ 
ter through the breaches in the walls that the artillery makes (for there is no rem¬ 
edy to keep it from making a breach), it is necessary for you while the artillery is 
battering to put a ditch at least 30-braccia wide inside the wall that is struck, and 
to throw all that is dug toward the town; this makes an embankment and makes 
the ditch deeper. And you must hasten this work so that when the wall falls the 
ditch is dug at least five- or six-braccia [deep]. [134] It is necessary, while it is be¬ 
ing dug, to close up this ditch on every side with casemates. And when the wall 
is so hardy that it gives you time to make the ditch and the casemates, the bat¬ 
tered part ends up being stronger than the rest of the city. For such a redoubt 
ends up having the form that we prescribed for inside ditches. [135] But when the 
wall is weak and does not give you time, then there is need to show your virtue, 
and to resist with armed men and with all of your forces. [136] This mode of 
making repairs was obeyed by the Pisans when you went to encamp there. And 
they were able to do so because they had very hardy walls that gave them time 
and sticky soil very fit for raising embankments and making redoubts. [137] If 


66. Cf. Frontinus III 13. 67. Porta , usually translated “gates.” 

68. Perhaps an allusion to papal briefs censuring the Dominican friar Savonarola (1452-98). 
The briefs were circulated by his enemies. Savonarola was excommunicated in 1497; less than a 
year later his political opponents in Florence had him tried, tortured, hanged, and burned. 

69. Lit.: very or most infinite. 71. See AW VII 6-17. 

70. Cf. Frontinus III 13. 
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they had lacked this convenience, they would have lost. 72 [138] Therefore, one al¬ 
ways acts prudently by providing beforehand by making ditches all the way 
around the inside of one’s city, as we explained 73 a little while ago. 74 For in this 
case one awaits the enemy in idleness and security, since the redoubts are made. 
[139] Many times the ancients occupied towns with underground mines in two 
modes: either they secretly made an underground passage that led into the town 
and through which they entered (in this mode the Romans took the city of the 
Veientes); or the mines undermined a wall and made it fall in ruin. 75 [140] This 
last mode is hardier today and makes cities placed high weaker because they can 
be mined better. Then, putting the powder that lights in an instant in the mines 
not only ruins a wall, but mountains are opened up and whole fortresses are 
broken into many pieces. [141] The remedy for this is to build on a plain and 
to make the ditch that surrounds your city so deep that the enemy cannot dig 
deeper than it without finding water, which is 76 the only enemy of these mines. 
[142] If, however, you find yourself in a town that you defend on a hill, you can¬ 
not remedy this otherwise than to make many deep shafts within your own 
walls, which are like vents for those mines that the enemy is able to order against 
you. [143] Another remedy is to make a mine against him once you notice where 
he is digging. This mode impedes him easily, but is foreseen with difficulty if 
one is besieged by a cautious enemy. [144] He that is besieged ought above all 
to take care not to be oppressed in times of rest, as after a battle has been waged, 
after the guards are changed 77 (in the morning at daybreak and in the evening 
between day and night), 78 and, above all, when eating. At that time many towns 
have been stormed and many armies have been ruined by those inside [cities]. 
[145] Therefore, with diligence in every respect 79 one should be always on guard 
and in good part armed. 80 [146] I do not want to fail to tell you that what makes 
defending a city or an encampment difficult is having to keep disunited all the 
forces you have in them. For since the enemy can assail you from any side all 
together, you must keep every side guarded. He thus assaults you with all of his 
forces and you defend yourself with part of yours. [147] Also, the besieged can be 
beaten entirely; he who is outside can only be repelled. Hence, many who have 
been besieged either in their encampment or in a town have (although inferior 
in strength) at a stroke gone outside with all of their troops and have overcome 


72. A reference to Florence’s ten-year war to retake Pisa; Machiavelli played a significant role 
in its recovery and entered the city with the victorious army. 

73. Lit.: divided. 77. Lit.: made. 

74. Cf. AWVII 6-17. 78. Parentheses in the original. 

75. See Vegetius IV 24; cf. Livy V 7-22. 79. Lit.: part. 

76. Lit.: waters, which is. 80. See Vegetius IV 27. 
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the enemy. [148] Marcellus did this at Nola. 81 Caesar did it in France when his 
encampments were being assaulted by a very great number of Frenchmen. See¬ 
ing that he could not defend due to having to divide his own forces into several 
parts and that he could not charge the enemy with force 82 by remaining inside 
his palisades, [Caesar] opened one side of the encampment; and, turning all of 
his forces to that side, he made such a thrust against them and with so much 
virtue that he overcame them and won. 83 [149] The constancy of the besieged 
also makes the besiegers despair and be afraid. [150] When Pompey was before 
Caesar and the Caesarian army was suffering much from hunger, some of its 
bread was brought to Pompey. Seeing that it was made of grass, he commanded 
that it not be shown to his army so as not to frighten it, seeing what enemies it 
had against it. 84 [151] In the war against Hannibal, nothing did the Romans so 
much honor as their constancy. For in any of the most hostile and adverse for¬ 
tune, they never asked for peace and never made any sign of fear. Indeed, when 
Hannibal was near to Rome, the fields where they had placed their own en¬ 
campments were sold at a higher price than they would ordinarily have been 
sold at other times. 85 And they stuck so obstinately to their enterprises that when 
the Romans were besieging Capua at the same time that Rome was being be¬ 
sieged, they did not want to leave off their attacks [on Capua] so as to defend 
Rome. 86 [152] I know that I have told you many things that you must have un¬ 
derstood and considered by yourselves. Nonetheless, as I already said today , 87 1 
have done so so as to be able better to show you, by means of these things, the 
quality of this army, as well as to satisfy those, if there are any of them, who have 
not had the advantage that you [have had] for understanding them. [153] It 
seems to me that nothing is left other than to tell you some general rules with 
which you will be very familiar, which are these: 88 

[154] That which helps the enemy hurts you, and that which helps you hurts 
the enemy. 

[155] In war, he who is more vigilant in discerning 89 the plans of the enemy 


81. Claudius Marcellus against Hannibal at Nola in 216 b.c.; see Livy XXIII16. 

82. Lit.: impetus. 

83. See Caesar, Gallic War III 5, where it is Galba rather than Caesar in “France” in 57 b.c. 

84. See Suetonius, Julius Caesar 68, where Pompey comments, “I am fighting wild beasts.” 

85. In 211 b.c.; see Frontinus III 18.2; cf. Livy XXVI11. 

86. In 211 b.c.; see Frontinus III 18.3; cf. Livy XXVI 7-8. 

87. Presumably AW III 10, VI 20,102. 

88. For the following rules, cf. Vegetius III 26. 

89. Lit.: observing. 
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and endures more trouble in training his army will incur fewer dangers and will 
be more able to hope for victory. 

[156] Never lead your soldiers to battle if you have not first confirmed their 
spirit and known them [to be] without fear and ordered; and never test them ex¬ 
cept when you see that they hope to win. 

[157] It is better to beat the enemy with hunger than with iron; in victory by 
[means of] the latter, fortune can [do] much more than virtue. 

[158] No policy is better than that which remains hidden from the enemy un¬ 
til you have executed it. 

[159] To know in war how to recognize an opportunity and seize it is better 
than anything else. 

[160] Nature produces few hardy men; industry and training makes 
many. 

[161] In war, discipline can [do] more than fury. 

[162] When some leave the side of the enemy and come into your service, if 
they are faithful they will always be great acquisitions for you. For the forces of 
adversaries are more diminished by the loss of those who flee than of those who 
are killed, even though the name of deserter is suspect to new friends and hate¬ 
ful to old ones. 

[163] In ordering for battle, it is better to place many reserves behind the first 
front than to disperse your soldiers so as to make a greater front. 

[164] He who knows how to gauge 90 his own forces and those of his enemy is 
beaten with difficulty. 

[165] The virtue of soldiers is more valuable than their number; sometimes 
the site helps more than virtue. 

[166] New and sudden things frighten armies; accustomed and slow things 
are little esteemed by them. Therefore, you will have your army practice and rec¬ 
ognize a new enemy in small fights before you come to battle with him. 

[167] He who pursues an enemy in disorder after he is beaten wants nothing 
other than to change from being victorious to losing. 

[168] The one who does not prepare the food supplies necessary for living is 
beaten without iron. 

[169] Whoever trusts more in horse than in infantrymen, or more in in¬ 
fantrymen than in horse, [should] accommodate himself to the site. 

[170] In the daytime when you want to see if any spies have come into camp, 
have each [soldier] go into his own encampment. 

[171] Change policy when you become aware that the enemy has fore¬ 
seen it. 


90. Conoscere. 
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[172] Take counsel from many on the things that you must do; what you later 
want to do, tell few. 

[173] When they remain in garrison, soldiers are maintained with fear and 
punishment; when they are then led to war, with hope and reward. 

[174] Good captains never come to battle if necessity does not constrain 
them or opportunity does not call them. 

[175] Make it that your enemies do not know how you want to order your 
army for the fight; and in whatever mode you order it, make the first squadrons 
able to be received by the second and by the third. 

[176] In the fight, if you do not want to disorder [things], never use 91 a bat¬ 
talion for anything other than that for which you had assigned it. 

[177] Sudden accidents are remedied with difficulty, known ones with ease. 

[178] Men, iron, money, and bread are the sinew of war; but of these four, the 
first two are more necessary; for men and iron find money and bread, but bread 
and money do not find men and iron. 

[179] The unarmed rich man is the reward of the poor soldier. 

[180] Accustom your own soldiers to disdain delicate living and luxurious 
clothes. 

[181] This is as much as occurs to me to remind you of generally, and I know 
that many other things could have been said in all of this reasoning of mine. For 
instance, how and in how many modes the ancients used to order their lines, 
how they used to dress, and how in many other things they used to train them¬ 
selves. And many particulars could have been added that I did not judge neces¬ 
sary to narrate, both because you can see them for yourselves, and also because 
my intention has not been to show you exactly how the ancient military was 
made, but how in these times one might order a military that would have more 
virtue than the one that is used [today]. [182] Hence, concerning ancient things 
it has not seemed [well] to me to reason beyond 92 that which I have judged nec¬ 
essary for such an introduction. [183] I also know that I would have had to en¬ 
large more on the military on horse back and then to reason about naval war, 93 
because whoever differentiates the military says how there is an army for the sea 
and for the land, on foot and on horse. [184] Of that for the sea I would not pre¬ 
sume to speak, through not having any knowledge of it; rather, I will leave it to 
be spoken of by the Genoese and Venetians, who with similar studies have in the 
past done great things. [185] Of horse I also want to say nothing but what I have 
said before, since, as I said, this part is less corrupt. 94 [186] Besides this, having 
ordered good infantries, which are the sinew of the army, of necessity one ends 


91. Adoperare. 

92. Lit.: other than. 


93. Cf. Vegetius IV 31-46 on naval warfare. 

94. See AW II 319 
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up making good cavalrymen. [187] I would only remind whoever may order a 
military in his own country to make two provisions for filling it with horses. One 
[is] to distribute mares of good breeding throughout his countryside and to ac¬ 
custom his own men to buy up 95 colts as you do in this country with calves and 
mules. The other, so that the dealers might find buyers: I would prohibit anyone 
who does not keep a horse from being able to keep a mule, such that whoever 
wants to keep one mount only would be constrained to keep a horse; what is 
more, whoever does not keep a horse would not be able to dress in fine clothes. 96 

[188] I understand this order to have been made by a certain prince in our times, 
and in a very brief time to have brought back to his country a first-rate cavalry. 

[189] About the other things concerning horses, I submit myself to as much as I 
said to you today and to what is customary. [190] Would you perhaps also desire 
to understand what parts a captain ought to have? [191] On that I will satisfy you 
very briefly, because I would not know how to select another man than him who 
knows how to do all those things that have been reasoned about by us today. 
Even these would not be enough, if he did not know how to find them by him¬ 
self. For without invention no one was ever a great man in his own trade; and 
if invention brings honor in other things, in this above all it honors you. [192] 
And one sees every invention, even though weak, celebrated by the writers, as one 
sees that they praise Alexander the Great, who, so as to decamp more secretly, 
did not give the sign with a trumpet, but with a hat upon a lance. 97 [193] He 98 was 
also praised for having ordered it that his own soldiers, on joining with the en¬ 
emy, kneel with the left foot, so as to be better able to withstand their thrust 
hardily. By having given him victory, this also gave him so much praise that all 
the statues built in his honor stood in this guise. 99 [194] But because it is time to 
finish this reasoning, I want to return to the purpose, and I will meanwhile flee 
that punishment to which it is customary to condemn those in this land 100 who 
do not return to it. [195] If you remember well, Cosimo, you said 101 to me that 
you were unable to find out the cause for this: that, on the one hand, I am the ex- 
alter of antiquity and blamer of those who in grave things do not imitate it, and, 
on the other, I have not imitated it in the things of war, where I have exerted my- 


95. Fare incette can mean “corner the market on” or simply “deal in.” 

96. Droppo, especially in and around Florence, refers to cloth woven of silk and used as work 
clothes, but also for religious vestments. 

97. Source unknown; perhaps an invention of Machiavelli. 

98. The manuscripts leave a blank space in which some name other than Alexander’s was 
perhaps to be added; the first printing ignores the blank space, leaving the impression that Alexan¬ 
der was the subject of this sentence as well as the previous sentence. 

99. See notes 97 and 98. 101. See AWT 36. 

100. Or: town. 
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self. To this I responded 102 that men who want to do something, must first pre¬ 
pare themselves to know how to do it, so as then to be better able to do 103 it when 
the opportunity permits. [196] Whether I would know how to return the mili¬ 
tary to ancient modes or not, I want for judges you who have heard me dispute 
at length on this matter. From this you have been able to recognize how much 
time I have consumed in these thoughts, and also I believe you can imagine how 
much desire there is in me to manage them with effect. [197] If I had been able 
to do this, or if I had ever been given the opportunity, you can conjecture it. [198] 
Yet so as to make you more certain of this, and for my greater justification, I also 
want to adduce the causes. And in part I will observe the promises 104 to you by 
demonstrating to you the difficulties and the ease 105 that there are at present in 
such imitations. [199] I say, therefore, that no action that may be done today 
among men is more easy to return to ancient modes than the military, but only 
by those who are princes of so large a state that they can put together from their 
subjects at least 15 to 20 thousand youths. [200] On the other hand, nothing is 
more difficult than this to those who do not have such a convenience. [201] And 
so that 106 you may better understand this part, you have to know that there are 
two kinds 107 of captains praised. [202] One is those who have done great things 
with an army ordered by its own natural discipline, as were the greater part of 
Roman citizens and others who have guided armies. These have had no other 
trouble than to keep them good and see to guiding them securely. [203] The 
other is those who not only have had to overcome the enemy, but, before they 
arrive at that, have been necessitated to make their army good and well ordered. 
These without doubt merit much more praise than those have merited who have 
operated virtuously with ancient and good armies. [204] Of these such were 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, Tullius 108 Hostilius, Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander, Cyrus, king of Persia, and Gracchus the Roman. [205] All of these 
first had to make the army good, and then fight with it. [206] All of these were 
able to do this both through their prudence and through having subjects whom 
they could direct in similar training. [207] Nor would it ever have been possible 
that any one of them, even though a man full of every excellence, would have 
been able to do any praiseworthy work in an alien province full of corrupt men 
not used to any honest obedience. [208] Knowing how to govern an army [al¬ 
ready] made is, then, not enough in Italy; rather, it is first necessary to know how 
to make it and then know how to command it. [209] And of these, it must be 


102. See AWT 39. 105. Plural in Italian. 

103. Operate. 106. Lit: because. 

104. See AW 1 44. 107. Lit: reasons. 

108. Following the reading of Marchand et al., Tullus is misspelled as Tullius. 
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those princes who have the convenience to do it through having a large state and 
many subjects. [210] I, who never commanded nor can command any but for¬ 
eign armies and men obligated to others and not to me, cannot be among them. 
[211] Whether or not it is possible for them to introduce any of those things rea¬ 
soned about by me today, I want to leave to your judgment. [212] When could I 
make one of the soldiers who practice today carry more arms than they are ac¬ 
customed to, and, besides the arms, food for two or three days, and a hoe? [213] 
When could I make him dig and keep him every day for many hours under arms 
in fake drills, so as later to be able to avail myself of him in true ones? [214] When 
would they abstain from games, from acts of lasciviousness, from curses, from 
acts of insolence that they do everyday? [215] When would they be reduced to so 
much discipline and to so much obedience and reverence that one tree full of ap¬ 
ples in the middle of their encampments may be found there and left intact as 
one reads happened many times in the ancient armies? 109 [216] What thing can 
I promise them, by means of which they might hold me in reverence with love 
or fear, when, the war having finished, they no longer have anything to connect 
them to me? [217] With what would I make ashamed those who have been born 
and raised without shame? [218] Why would those who do not know me have to 
observe 110 me? [219] By what God, or by what saints would I make them swear? 
[220] By those that they adore, or by those that they curse? [221] I do not know 
any that they adore, but I know well that they curse them all. [222] How would 
I believe that they would observe their promises to those whom every hour they 
disparage? [223] How can they who disparage God revere men? [224] What good 
form, then, could there be that one could impress on this matter? [225] And if 
you allege to me that the Swiss and Spaniards are good, I would confess to you 
that they are by great lengths better than the Italians. But if you would note my 
reasoning and the mode of proceeding of both, you would see how many things 
are lacking for them to reach the perfection of the ancients. [226] And the Swiss 
have been made good by one usage natural to them caused by that which I said 111 
to you today, these other by a necessity. For being in the military in a foreign 
province and it seeming to them that they are constrained to die or to win, they 
have become good through it not seeming to them that they have a place to flee 
to. [227] But it is a goodness in many parts defective. For in it nothing else is good 
except that they are accustomed to await the enemy at the point of the pike and 
the sword. [228] Nor would anyone be fit to teach them that which they lack, and 
so much less whoever is not of their language. [229] But let us return to the Ital¬ 
ians. Through not having had wise princes, they have not taken any good order; 


109. Frontinus IV 3.13. 

110. Or: obey. 


111. Cf. AW I 98, II 29. 
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and through not having had that necessity that the Spaniards have had, they 
have not taken any by themselves, such that they remain the scorn of the world. 
[230] The people are not to blame for it; but their princes are indeed so. They 
have been punished for it, and for their ignorance they have borne just penalties 
by ignominiously losing their states, and without any virtuous example. [231] 
Do you want to see if what I say is true? [232] Consider how many wars there 
have been in Italy from the passing of King Charles to today. And while wars usu¬ 
ally make men bellicose and reputed, these, as much as they have been more 
grand and fierce, have so much more made the members and their heads lose 
reputation. [233] This must arise because the accustomed orders were not and 
are not good; and as to new orders, there is not anyone who has known how to 
seize them. [234] Never believe that reputation maybe rendered by Italian arms, 
except by the way that I have shown and by means of those who have big states 
in Italy. For this form can be impressed on simple, coarse men of ones own, 
not on malicious, badly cared for foreigners. [235] One will never find any good 
sculptor who believes [he can] make a beautiful statue from a piece of marble 
badly blocked out; but from one in the rough [he may] very well [think so]. [236] 
Before they tasted the blows of the ultramontane wars, our Italian princes used 
to believe that it was enough for a prince to know how to think of a sharp re¬ 
sponse in his studies, to write a beautiful letter, to show wit and quickness in his 
deeds and words, to know how to weave 112 a fraud, to be ornamented by gems 
and gold, 113 to sleep and eat with greater splendor than others, to keep many las¬ 
civious ones around, to govern subjects avariciously and proudly, to rot in idle¬ 
ness, to give promotions in the military by favor, to despise anyone who may 
have shown them any praiseworthy way, to want their speeches to be responses 
of oracles. Nor did these wretches perceive that they were preparing themselves 
to be the prey of whoever assaulted them. [237] From here then arose in 1494 
great terrors, sudden flights, and miraculous losses; and thus three very power¬ 
ful states 114 that were in Italy have been sacked and wasted. [238] But what is 
worse, those who are left persist in the same error and the same disorder. And 
they do not consider that those who anciently wanted to keep their states used 
to do and used to have done all those things that have been reasoned about by 
me, and that their studies used to prepare their bodies for hardships and their 
spirits not to fear dangers. [239] From this it arose that Caesar, Alexander, and 
all those men and excellent princes were the first among combatants, went 


112. Cf. P 2. 113. Cf. pr. 4. 

114. The five most powerful Italian states were Florence, Milan, Venice, the “papal states,” and 
Naples. But it is a matter of speculation as to which, if any, of these Fabrizio refers to here. 
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armed on foot and, if somehow they lost their states, they wanted to lose their 
lives. Thus did they live and die virtuously. And if in them, or in part of them, 
one could blame too much ambition to rule, never will one find that one may 
blame in them any softness or anything that makes men delicate and unwarlike. 
[240] If these things were read and believed by these princes, it would be impos¬ 
sible that they not change their form of living and their provinces not change 
their fortune. [241] And because you, at the beginning of this reasoning of ours, 
complained 115 of your militia here, I say to you that, if you had ordered it as I 
have reasoned above and it had not given a good proof 116 of itself, you could 
complain of it reasonably. But if it is not ordered and trained just as I have said, 
it can complain of you that you have made an abortion, not a perfect figure. 
[242] The Venetians also, and the duke of Ferrara, 117 began one and did not con¬ 
tinue it, which has been through their defect, not that of their men. [243] And I 
assert to you that whichever of those who today keep states in Italy first enters by 
this way, he will be lord of this province before anyone else. And it will happen 
to his state as to the kingdom of the Macedonians. Coming under Philip, who 
had learned the mode of ordering armies from the Theban Epaminondas—and 
since the rest of Greece 118 was in idleness and attended to the performance of 
comedies—it became so powerful with this order and these armies that he 119 
could in a few years occupy all of [Greece], and leave to his son 120 such a foun¬ 
dation that he was able to make himself prince of all the world. [244] Hence, he 
who disparages these thoughts, if he is a prince, disparages his own principality; 
if he is a citizen, his own city. [245] And I complain against nature, which either 
should not have made me a knower of this, or should have given me the ability 121 
to be able to execute it. [246] Nor do I think that now, since I am old, I can have 
any opportunity for it. And because of this I have been liberal toward you. If 122 
the things said by me please you, in due time you, being young and qualified, 
could help and counsel your princes to their benefit. [247] I do not want you to 
be afraid or distrustful of this, for this province seems born to resuscitate dead 
things, as has been seen in poetry, painting, and sculpture. [248] But I am dis¬ 
trustful of how much may be expected from me, as [I am] getting on in years. 


115. See AWl 148-56. 116. Lit.: experience. 

117. Ercole (Hercules) I of Este (1433-1505) in 1479. 

118. Lit.: the other Greece. 

119. Or: it, referring back to the kingdom of the Macedonians. 

120. Or: to the son. 122. Lit.: when. 

121. Lit.: faculty. 
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[249] And truly, if in the past fortune had conceded to me enough for a like en¬ 
terprise, I believe in a very short time I would have shown to the world how 
much ancient orders are worth, and without doubt I would have either increased 
it with glory or lost it without shame. 

THE END OF THE SEVENTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE ART OF WAR 

BY NICCOLO MACHIAVEGLI, 

FLORENTINE CITIZEN AND SECRETARY 



FIGURES 


-- 

Niccolo Machiavegliy 
Florentine Citizen and Secretary y 
to the Reader 1 


[1] I believe it to be necessary, in wanting you readers to understand without 
difficulty the order of the battalions and armies and encampments as arranged 
in the narration, to show you the figures of each of them. [2] So it must be ex¬ 
plained to you under what signs or characters infantrymen, cavalrymen, and 
every other individual member are shown. 

[3] Know then that this letter 

O signifies Infantrymen with shield 

& Infantrymen with pike 

X Decurions 

Ordinary velites 

t Extraordinary velites 

C Centurions 

9 Constables of battalions 

9 Head of brigades 

Go Captain-General 

f Music 

2 Flag 

\ Men-at-arms 

y Light cavalrymen 

G Artilleries 

[4] In the first figure is drawn the form of an ordinary battalion 2 and in what 
mode it is doubled along the flank, 3 as its ordering was described. 


1. Lit.: to him who reads or to whoever reads. 

2. See AWII193-96. 3. See AW II185-88,191-92. 
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[5] In the same figure is shown how with the same order of 80 files (just by 
changing to the rear the five files of pikes that are in the front) all the pikes are 
made by doubling to turn to the back; this is done when one marches ahead and 
fears the enemy to the rear. 4 

[6] In the second figure is shown how a battalion is ordered that marches 
ahead and has to fight along the flank, as contained in the treatise. 5 

[7] In the third figure is shown how a battalion is ordered with two horns, 
and then with a piazza in the middle, as arranged in the treatise. 6 

[8] In the fourth figure is shown the form of an army ordered to do battle 
with the enemy, as arranged in the treatise. 7 

[9] In the fifth figure is shown the form of a squared army, as contained in 
the treatise. 8 

[10] In the sixth figure is shown the form of an army turned from a squared 
army back into the ordinary form for doing battle, as contained in the text. 9 

[11] In the seventh figure is shown the form of the encampment, as is dis¬ 
cussed 10 above. 11 


4. Cf. AWII226. 5. See AWII 221-22. 

6. The top of figure 3 shows the marching order described at AW II 232-36; the bottom left of 
figure 3 shows the battalion with two horns described at AW II 242-46; the bottom right of figure 3 

shows the battalion with a piazza in the middle described at AWII 248-49. 

7. See AW III 50-63. 10. Lit.: is reasoned. 

8. See AWV14-36. 11. See AWVI 23-88. 

9. See AWV 44-50. 
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Notes on Figures 

In the original Italian explanation of figures, the symbol signifying a constable of a battalion 
(“Connestaboli delle battaglie”) seems to be a reversed Greek sigma (?), though in the figures 
themselves (and in the translation of the explanation of figures on page 167) it resembles the 
Arabic numeral 9. In the figures this symbol and others (especially those signifying the flag and 
the music) are often reversed or upside down or both. 

Figure 1 Top (when figure is held such that “Figura Prima” reads from left to right): The 
constable, music, and flag do not appear in the figure. The text (AWII194) says 
they should be in the midst of the second century, after the last rank of pikes 
and in the first rank of shield-men, occupying the spaces of three shield-men. 

Bottom: The constable, music, and flag seem to be out of place. The text 
(AW II191) says they should be between the last rank of pikes and the first rank 
of shields. 

Figure 2 Bottom: The constable, music, and flag seem to be out of place. The text (AW 
II 224) says the constable should be “in the middle,” presumably between the 
tenth and eleventh ranks rather than the fifth and sixth files. 

Figure 3 Top: The constable, music, and flag do not appear in the figure. The text (AW 
II 234) says they come between the second and third centuries. 

Top and bottom right: The text leaves unspecified where the pike decurions 
should be; that is, whether they should be on the extreme flanks or one file in 
from the extremes. If the diagram on the bottom left of figure 3 is the standard, 
then the first and fourth centuries should be changed such that the pike decuri¬ 
ons are one file in from the extremes; they should also be so placed on the left 
horn of the diagram on the bottom right of figure 3. 

Bottom left: If the text (AWII 248-49) is followed, then there should be 
seven ranks left at the rear (though the figure gives eight) and ten ranks along 
the sides of the piazza (though the figure gives nine). 

Figure 4 The symbol for centurions (“C”) is often missing from or backward in most of 
the ten battalions in the brigade on the left; the symbol for ordinary velites 
(“T”) is missing from the sides of many of the same battalions. 

Bottom: “CARRIAGGI ET DISARMATI” means “wagons [or baggage] and 
[those who are] unarmed.” 

Figure 5 According to the text (AWV 14), the five battalions along each flank should be 
placed front to back rather than side by side, such that these battalions face in 
the same direction as those along the front and rear. 

According to the text (AWV 15-16), the ordinary velites (“*£*”) that are on 
the front between the fourth and fifth battalions should be moved to the left, 
between the first and second battalions. Similarly, the extraordinary velites 
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Figure 6 


Figure 7 


(“"t”) that are on the rear between the first and second battalions should be 
moved to the right, between the fourth and fifth battalions. 

The symbol for centurions (“C”) is often missing or backward. 

As with the correction of figure 5, the five battalions along each flank should 
apparently be placed front to back rather than side by side. 

Several symbols for centurions (“C”) are missing. 


Right: There are two columns of twenty-four large rectangles, each made up of 
thirty-two smaller rectangles. In eight of the twenty-four large rectangles, one 
of the smaller rectangles is slightly larger than the others. According to the text 
(AW VI 34,37), instead of eight such slightly larger rectangles, there should be 
twenty-four, one at the outer end of each large rectangle. 

Other irregularities (such as missing or added lines or dots) appear to be 
the result of the imperfections of the original woodcuts or of the copies. 

The microfilm of the original eliminated the words “via di croce,” which 
belong on the street running vertically down the center of the figure. The 
phrase means cross street (or way of the cross). Translations of the labels of the 
other streets are as follows: “Via capitana” means captain street; “via traversa” 
means transverse street; “via di piazza” means piazza street. 

Left: Translations of the labels for the enclosed areas are as follows: “artefici 
p[ri] vati and publici” means private and public artisans; “mandrie” means 
herds; “munitioni di viveri” means provisions for living; “munitioni d’armare” 
means privisions for arming; “piazza,” left untranslated in the text, means mar¬ 
ketplace or square. 



